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1 The Times Higher Education Supple- 
ment was published for the first time 
ten years ago this week. This 
anniversary, unimportant in itself be- 
cause a newspaper must justify itself 
with every issue, offered a plausible 
excuse for a more reflective look 
back over higher education's last de- 
cade than is normally possible in 
today’s crush of the cuts and (heir 
consequences. So we invited Profes- 
sor A. H. Halsey, one of The 
THES'x earliest and best contribu- 
tors, to write about the fortunes of 
higher education against the darken- 
ing backdrop of British society dur- 
ing the 1970s. and a dozen or so of 
those engaged in higtieT education 
during the last ten years to contri- 
bute short personal statements to a 
symposium on what went right and 
what went wrong and what the fu- 
ture might hold. This article and this 
symposium arc printed on pages 11 
to 15. 

Most of the contributions to this 
anniversary issue of The THES are 
tinged by an almost Proustian nostal- 
gia - with a few robust exceptions. 
Their predominant tone is one of 
regret, of a promising past and of a 
depressing present, of opportunities 
missed and of roads not travelled. 
Twenty years ago, even ten years 
ago, higher education was an enter- 
prise full of intellectual excitement 
and pregnant with social possibilities. 
Today it has settled down to a defen- 
sive, and depressing, middle age. 

A large element, of course, in this 
disappointment about the perform- 
ance of higher education since 1971 
(and certainly -in the pessimism of 
many of the contributors' to' the sym- 
posium) is the draining away of pub- 
lic confidence in so many of the 
institutions of British life during the 
1970s. The civil service, politicaT par- 
ties, industry, the trade union move- 
ment, the Common Market, the wel- 
fare state ~ ail have fallen both in 
externa) esteem end internal morale. 
So it is hardly surprising that the 
same infection has attacked the uni- 


versities and the rest of higher 
education. This whole disturbing 
phenomenon in turn is closely linked 
to the end of post-war economic 
growth and the undermining of the 
social values which this growth en- 
couraged and, more menacingly for 
the future of democratic institutions, 
the ^accelerating privatization of pub- 

The collective tone of the sympo- 
sium, however, does not stop at nos- 
talgia; it also contains a strong ele- 
ment of nemesis, the sure belief that 
somehow higher education helped to 
bring down its present troubles on its 
own head. A minority view is ex- 
pressed by Lord Beloff who suggests 
that the universities are now paying 
the price for their Mephistophelian 
bargain with the State in the 1960s. 

The majority view in contrast 
seems to be that the expansion of 
the 1960s and 1970s was unconsum- 
mated, that despite Robbins, despite 
Crosland, higher education did not 
change sufficiently quickly and radi- 
cally to engage the great new popu- 
lar constituency that seemed about 
to coalesce 20 years ago (and which 
for all its faults American higher 
education has managed to engage). 
At its simplest this view is close to 
Lord Robbins' frequent argument 
that the expansion of the 19o0s was 
misdirected into the educationally 
unnecessary and politically unfortun- 
ate replication of specialized, disci- 
pline-based, degree courses, when 
the opportunity should have been 
seized to create more general (and 
more popular?) first degrees for the 
newly ; enfranchised student. At a 
more profound level this view con- 
nects with the argument that univer- 
sities, and later polytechnics, failed 
to become the centres of social in- 
itiative, even renewal, which some 
radicals had hoped and expected. 

Yet, for all the disappointed hopes 
and ever so seductive nostalgia, the'- 
1970s were a decade of solid and 
substantial achievement for higher 
education. It was during the 1970s 


that the new universities established 
their academic reputations, now very 
considerable in most cases; that the 
polytechnics were successfully estab- 
lished as alternatives to the universi- 
ties with more diverse and less for- 
bidding traditions; that the colleges 
of education were painfully but 
necessarily incorporated into the 
mainstream of higher education; and 
that for the first time in British his- 
tory going on to some form of higher 
education became the rule rather 
than the exception for important sec- 
tions of society (although not sadly 
for the working class or for adults 
and other non-convent ional stu- 
dents). Of course, these achiever 
ments could have been greater but 
this does not mean that they were 
negligible. They were not. British 
higher education in 1981 is signifi- 
cantly more extensive, more diverse, 
and (perhaps) more accessible than it 


was m 1971, a fact which should be 
tenaciously gripped in the present 
climate of demoralizing depression. 

So what is required is a more 
balanced judgment on the record of 
the 1970s ana by extension the pre- 
sent condition of our universities, 
polytechnics, and colleges. Tumbling 
faith in social institutions, the rise of 
the politics of pessimism - and of 
naive simplicity, the re-emergence of 
philistinism and anti-intellectualism 
must be balanced by a solid appre- 
ciation of the great progress made by 
higher education since 1960, its con- 
tinuing intellectual creativity, its by 
no means negligible social altruism. 

It is a tryism to say that profound- 
ly negative forces in British society 
are more powerful today than at any 
time since the 1930s - and even that 
is perhaps unfair to the real achieve- 
ments of that pre-war decade. It is 
also a truism to say that Britain’s 
higher education revolution is un- 
completed. But it does not follow 
either that such forces will triumph 
or that this revolution is incapable of 
completion. 
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As a former member of the SwInneT- 
ton-Dyer committee, London Uni- 
versity’s new vice chancellor must 
have found it difficult to ask Sir 
Peter to wrap up nearly two years of 
work with a third discussion docu- 
ment on London but no final report 
or recommendations. ■ The reason 
offered for the. decision - that the 
committee’s work was being out- 
paced by events - is not entirely 
convincing. It is true that London Is 
now being forced to accommodate a 
20 per cent cut in its income within 

( three years and not by the end of the 
decade as the first Dyer committee 
discussion document predicted. But 
the committee could still have pro- 
duced a report quicker than either 
tne senate or the new structure of 
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Joseph plan to cut student 
grants to only two years 


by David Jobbins 

A lough curb on spending on student 
nundaiory awards is being consi- 
dered within the Department of 
Education and Science. The most 
severe and controversial of proposnls 
being suggested is to cut the duration 
of entitlement to an award from 
ihree years to two. 

Sources say a decision in principle 
bas already been taken in line with 
this year’s recommendation from the 
Commons public accounts committee 
dial the open-ended commitment to 
underwrite the cost of degree-level 
education for all home students who 
meet residence qualifications should 
be reviewed. 

Student leaders find it significant 
the triennial review of the entire 
grants system has been brought for- 
ward, so that the wider implications 
Vi being considered along with the 
routine submission on grant levels. 
Mandatory awards accounted for 
1550 million of the education budget 
in 1978^9. compared with £212 mil- 
lion at current -prices in 1975-76. 

Hie Government is still consider- 
ing how to react to the Rayner Re- 
port which effectively rejected cen- 
tfsllttd control of mandatory 

mids. 

The obstacles to a cut in the grant 
tnniltnient from three years to two 
-w immense. Either students.. woqld 
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ineed to finance a third year of stu- 
dies themselves or universities and 
colleges would have to compress 
their degree courses, which are ack- 
nowledged by ministers already to be 
among the shortest in the world. 

But the other options present 
almost as intractable problems. They 
include: 

# Abolition of the £410-a-year 
minimum grant paid to students 
whose parental eRrnings would 
otherwise disqualify them from pub- 
lic support. 

# A freeze of grants at or only 
slightly above their present level of 
£1,825 in London and £1.535 else- 
where. 

# Redesignation of courses to re- 
move mandatory grant status from 
certain subject areas. 

The first, regarded as the most 
likely by some senior trade unionists, 
would penalize the Government’s 
strongest supporters. The marginal 
cost to each parent would be small 
but so would the total savings. 

A freeze on grants would antago- 
nize students but would be consi- 
dered politically acceptable by minis- 
ters. But it would not meet the cen- 
tral issue of the open-ended commit- 
ment to whiach the PAC drew atten- 
tion. 

Last year more than £25m of rate- 
payers' money was poured into high- 


er education, allowing the 
polytechnics to mop up students un- 
able to find university places and so 
increasing the number of those enti- 
tled mandatory awards. But next 
year curbs on local government 
spending which the Government 
aims to implement next April will 
effectively make this impossible. 

The rate of cut now needed to 
keep Government spending plans on 
target is regarded by local authority 
and trade union leaders ns unattain- 
able. Ministers want 3,700 teaching 
jobs in advanced further education 
to go in one year, coupled with n 
rise in the student-staff ratio from 
7.2:1 to 8:1 by 1982-83. 

This could mean 24,000 fewer 
places in the polytechnics and other 
major colleges, on top of the 20,000 
axed in the universities. 

The pool will be distributed in a 
way which will directly reflect stu- 
dent unit costs, particularly affecting 
some of the high-spending 
polytechnics in and around London. 

Mr Roger Jinkinson, chairman of 
the inner London region of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education said 
this could lead to a cut of £2.5m in 
each London polytechnic’s nvernge 
grant of £l8m if the Inner London 
Education Authority kept strictly to 
Whitehall^ distribution of the pool. 



Pari of a crowd of 5,000 hear speakers condemn the nssuuit on 
Salford University after a march marking the beginning of tile 
National Union of Students campaign against the university cuts. 

Aston senate seeks 
meeting with Parkes 


One-man-band national body 


by John O’Leary 

Ministers have disclosed details of 
their plans for interim arrangements to 
oversee polytechnics ana colleges, 
dimming local authority hopes that a 
new body could become permanent. 

Proposnls put forward nt a meeting 
of officials at the Department of 
Education and Science last week 
took local authority representatives 
by surprise. The recommendations, 
which will be discussed further at a . 
second meeting today, are likely to 
reinforce opposition which was 
r! ready building up over the mem- 
bership of the new body. 

But agreement in principle is 
almost certain to emerge from a spe- 
cial meeting of the Council of Local 


day. Mrs Nicky Harrison, the new 
chairman of tne CLEA, said last 
week that the Government had “cal- 
led the local authorities' bluff" and 
they would have to prove that a 
national body combined with con- 
tinued local control was workable. 

The outline presented by the DES 
envisaged a two-tier system with only 
one servicing officer assisted by a 
single secretary. Although CLEA 
officials expect the secretariat to be 
expanded somewhat, the scale of the 
operation contrasts starkly with the 
7u-strong administration costing £lm 
a year, which was pencilled in for 
the permanent body proposed by the 


At least one minister, sitting with 
senior civil servants and elected 
members of the local authority asso- 
ciations, would form the top tier of 
the interim arrangements. This group 
would be expected to meet quarterly 
when the level of business and .timet- 
able reguired. 

Detailed work would be carried 


The senate of Aston University . 
which lias voted not to declare any 
academic redundancies this academic 
year, is seeking a meeting with Dr 
Edward Parkes. chairman of the 
University Grants Committee, to dis- 
cuss its plight. 

A letter to Dr Parkes approved 
this week by senate says a meeting is 
now a matter or urgency, so that its 
considered opinion of the “damaging 
short and long-term effects of the 
proposals" can be presented. 

The senate also wants Dr Parkes 
to explain the UGC's reasons for 
recommending such a severe reduc- 


u diversity has not faded over the 
summer months. 

The senate’s letter expresses its 
anxiety at the way the UGC came to 
its conclusions. 

At Lancaster, n working party to 
examine ways of reducing spending 
on academic salaries and departmen- 
tal budgets has been given until mid- 
December to report to senate. The 
university’s council has suggested 
that work sharing should be consi- 
dered if redundancies cannoit other- 
wise be avoided, 


tion in the university’s activities. 

The strongly-worded letter says 
that the sense of outrage created by 


Yesterday Lord Flowers, rector of 
Imperial College, London, warned 
that more than 200 posts would have 


to be abolished to meeti the saving 
of 17 per cent over three years which 


out by a second group composed 
entirely of civil servants and local 
authority officials, which might meet 
weekly. Discussions aie continuing 
about whether the polytechnic direc- 
tors, college principals and the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education 
should be given membership. 

Today’s meeting will also discuss 


the new body and the Idea of an 
independent chairman, which was 
canvassed in the DES announcement 
of the scheme. It Is also expected to 


Brunei and Royal Holloway 
consider plan to merge 


and Training ot jeacnere, win ieea 
information Into the System. 

Although the aim of influencing 
decisions for 1982/3 has not been 
abandoned, local authority repre- 
sentatives have made it clear that 
they regard such speed as impractic- 
al. Nevertheless, both sides are 
working towards an agreement by 
next month, with the first meetings 
taking place before the end of tne 
year. 
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has been the result of the decision to 
charge “full cost” fees, the report 

su^esls. ^ ^ t0 be pu bUshed 

formally by the end of the year, says 
that the character of American uni- 
versity life will change dramatically if 
the projections are correct and over- 
seas student numbers rise to form 10 
per cent of the student population. 

But Dr Richard Berendzen chair- 
man of the committee which drafted 
tiie report, said this week that the 
influx could benefit the United. 


States economy and revitalize its 
higher education institutions if uni- 
versities prepare themselves. 

Overseas students already brought 
some S3 billion into the United 
States economy, Dr. Berendzen said. 
There were also likely lo be foreign 
policy advantages front a large prog- 
ramme of overseas student participa- 
tion in American cultural life. 

‘•In 1975 there were about 18,000 
third world students in the Soviet 
Union: in 1979 the number stood at 
almost 31,000,” the report says. 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 
An ambitious merger between 
Brunei University and London’s 
Royal Holloway College is being 
considered against a background of 
mounting pressure to make major 
cuts in the city’s university expendi- 
ture. 

The merger plan - unusual be- 
cause it seeks to combine a London 
college with a university outside the 
city - was discussed this week, qt the 
same time as two other pairs of 
colleges - Bedford and Kings, and 
University College and Birkbeck - 
were discussing plans for closer col- 
laboration or possibly the formation 
of a joint school. 

And in medical education, there 
were a further two critical develop- 
ments in attempts to cut expenditure 
in London. Firstly, a report by Pro- 
cessor Leslie Le Quesne . warned 
that the .London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine was 
danger of closing because of u major 
drop in overseas student numbers. 
Instead he proposes the development 
of closer links und collaboration with 
neighbouring medical schools and 
possibly Ihe closure ' of the school’s 
department of occupational heidtfi. 

Secondly, a three -imm committee 
was set up by the university's joint 
medical advisary committee to de- 
cide finally the vexed question . of 
allocation of pre-clinicni student 
places at London’s medical schools. 
The committee, which consists of 
Professor Le Quesne, Dr Malcolm 
Godfrey of the Royal Postgraduate 
Medical School, and Mr David In- 


nes-Wiltianu of ihe British Post- 

S radii ate Federation, has been given 
elegated powers of authority and its 
report, expected in mid-November, 
should resolve one of the major 
problems facing London medica) 
schools - their overpro vision of pre- 
dinical places ar\d their distribution. 

At its meeting this week, the 
JMAC.also accepted the conclusions 
of the Way Report which rejected 
the idea of a triple medical school 
consisting of University College, 
Middlesex and St Mary r s meedical 
schools. Instead it agreed that Mid- 
dlesex and University College should 
be allowed lo merge while St MaTy's 
goes it alone. 

At the Brunei University Senate 
meeting the vice chnncellor. Profes- 
sor Richard Bishop, warned that in 
the next few years up to six universi- 
ties could be forced to close down in 
England alone. 

Both Holloway and Brunei arc re- 
latively small institutions which have 
been inflicted with fair size cuts and 
both cover complementary academic 
areas, 

The mcoting agreed to enter into 
urgent negotiations about a possible 
merger and this was later backed by 
a meeting of the college’s own 
academic board. 

King's and Bedford Colleges have 
reached the stage of discussing de- 
tailed plans fora single, multi-faculty 
school at the university. Similarly, 
University College and Birkbeck are 
discussing possible collaboration 
which could include the establish- 
ment- of joint workshops, laborator- 
ies or department. 
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Leicester plans 
joint work 


MacCabe case prompts inquiry 


by Charlotte Barry A sp 

Leicester Polytechnic and Leicester pointed 
University are formally exploring operatic 
ways of putting on shared courses already 
and increasing co-operation between in mi 


hv Paul Flflther The board has not dismissed de- 

by raui Mainer , ails of the inquiry but it is under- 

Cambridge University is preparing to stood a special committe will be set 
launch a major inquiry into the coni- up during the next few months with 
, , . plicated links between colleges and a report expected to lake up to two 

A spokesman lor the polytechnic f acu | t j es j n the aftermath of the row years. The Bridges committee in 
. unted out that a great deal of co- over gnclish don Dr Colin Mac- 1962 also suggested ways to close the 
formally exploring operation between the institutions Cabe 17 divide between faculty and college, 

on shared courses already exists: a postgraduate course Ti. e university's general board has . , , ,, 

medical statistics, at the MacCabe case . A key issue facing the. inquiry ts 


medical statistics 
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Tlie polytechnic governors agreed versity. the student medical service is [et j tba [ i( f ounc ( no irregularities wb,cb ,nan y ar 8 ue ‘ s the backbone of 


last week to sue 
increased acad 


ivernors agreed versuv. me siuaem mcaicai seivice is . j * ha ; it f olin j nn jrreeulflrities WU,L " 1,1 B uc ia ,,,c *•» 

amove toward a shared one, and during the first P™ Dr M&Ibe wa! XiS Oxbridge, can continue in the face of 

collaboration, week of the polytechnic term the a fufttES °ost las^r constrained budgets and increasing 


Detailed proposals are to be worked university helped out with emergency g ut (be board decided that the sta ^ vacancies 


out by faculty boards when they drs- accommodation. u,h;rh 

cuss the scheme later this month. He said that rhe Department of wn 

The polytechnic will also be inves- Education and Science had shown J' th 
ti gating with the university the possi- considerable interest in the proposed J- jf ‘ H a 
bfliiy of shared administrative and scheme and made assurances to help ~L. * is Jj 

support services such as computing. Facilitate this cooperation. L*. yjl.i.j ' 

catering, student accommodation, A number of other universities 
conference trade and reprographic also validate degree courses at 
services. polytechnics, but these arc mostly as 

Talks between the two institutions a result of mergers with colleges of 
have been put on a more Formal education and are gradually being 
footing following lengthy discussions token over by the Council for 


affair, which split the English facul- At present undergraduate teaching 
ty, was a symptom of strains caused is run through a dual system by 
by the complicated way the teaching lecturers attached to the faculties, 
of students and financing of lectur- with additional supervision in col- 
ers* pay is divided between colleges leges. But the tutorial system is ex- 
and faculties. pensive, and many dons olready 


between polytechnic director Dr 
David Bethel and university vice 
chancellor Mr Maurice Shock. 


National Academic Awards. 

At Brighton Polytechnic for inst- 
ance n first degree in British studies 


These revealed considerable scope is validated by the University of Sus- 
for sharing academic resources and sex and both institutions are tentu- 
dxpcrtisc and the latest move is be- lively looking at possible areas of 


lieved to be the first of its kind. 


co-operation. 


Economists urged to compete 


by Paul Flathcr 

A competition fur the distribution of 
funds worth £500,000 a year open to 
lending economic forecasting and 


leading economic lorecasting ana also looking tor a new director to 
modelling groups in the country was- replace David Worswick who is retir- 


modemng groups in the country was- 
officially launched this week by the 
Social Science Research Counci . 

Advertisements have been placed in 
newspapers and journals inviting np- 

K lications for a snare of the research 
inds available from autumn 1983. 
The deadline is December 15. 

In a report approving the competi- 
tion earlier this month, the SSRC 
hinted that it does not intend (o 
continue hi riding only existing teams. 
The adverts make clear the competi- 
tion is open to established new- 
comers. ,. 


the defender of orthodox Keynesian- 
ism. The institute which receives 
£290,000 a yeaT from the SSRC, is 
also looking* for a new director to 


ins next September. 

The other leading teams are die 
London Business School, which re- 
ceived £330,000 over five years from 
the SSRC; the Cambridge Growth 
Project, under Sir Richard Stone and 
Dr T. S. Barker, which received 
£240,000 over four years; and the 
Cambridge Economic Policy Group, 
the new neo- Keynesians led by Wyn- 
ne Godley and Francis Cripps, which 
received £132,655 last year from the i 
SSRC. 

The SSRC has made clear its corn- 




favour seminars to get ar ni M j 
tutorials. u Bet around ajne 

The English faculty for 
has about 35 lecturers 
with a staff/studem ratio* 

20:1. Its teaching is sopplenesfij 
dons appointed By indMdualS 
but this can produce widelvTS 
gent approaches to teaching 
factor in the MacCabe affa? ^ 

Dr John Beer, chairman ' 0 | 
faculty said the tutorial as a &nS 1 
part of the system was under 5 
■This is a university wide probw 
brought on by falling budgeu;” 

The university has written to ft 
MacCabe, now a professor at Sink- 
Clyde University, informing him the 
inquiry over his non-appointment* 
now closed. 

Stephen Joii^ 
moves to 
City Poly 


AUT dings to its 
defence of tenure 


. TheSSRChasmadeclearits.com- Lord Robbins chats with his sou Mr Richard Robbins, prlndnal 

of a long personal effort by the refusing to cut the research grant in " painting, at Middlesex PolyMtfmlc s art mart and exhfbl- 

SSRC chairman . Mr Michael Posner, the field, but it wants to encourage “ on wWcb ri,ns to October 31 to benefit the Mayor of Haringey’s 

himself a leading economist, who be- new groups and to raise modelling special charity for the deaf. The two large prints are by Paula 

lieves forecasting groups should be standards. Thompson, entitled “We had fish for tea.” 

made to compete more vigorously Among the new groups which 

"like fish in a rock pool" for the might emerge more into the limelight /-v 1_ 1 1 n r v* « « , 

available hinds. is the comparative work done by I 1T1 nRnPlIr OT H QPHmV hopl/C , 

But it is likely to cause some iinxi- Professor j. H. Westcott’s team at UyllCUi \JL T dLUllj Uctvl\D 

ely to the so-called gang of four who Imperial College, London. 

account for much of the current The SSRC is selecting the promin- lilC UIlQCrflOff Dundee University s education de- 

SSRC funding in the field. ent. experts including council mem- O partment, which has been threatened 

Most vulnerable is the National ■ hers.. economists, arid representatives 
Institute of Economic and Soria! Re- from other funding interests, to sit 
search, the grand old dame of fore- on its new economics consortium 
casting, set up in 1939 an d currently which will judge the competition. 

Scottish grants muddle 


The new assistant provost of City tl 
London Polytechnic is Mr State 
Jones, assistant secretary in the 
ter and higher education brauN 
the Department of Education aoJ 
Science. 

Mr Jones is best known b 
polytechnics and colleges u chui- 
man of the DES study group set up 
to devise a new, more equitable uoU 
cost system for distributing Ik 
£40Um pool allocatd to tbe public 
sector of higher education each jut. 

Minister and local authority m 
ciations are now considering tie 

S ‘s recommendations on bow w 
ute the public sector pool ii 
1982/83. 

Mr Jones had also worked in Ik 
Ministry of Defence* the Foreign aM 
Commonwealth Office and the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. He ms 
private secretary to the ferns 
Education Secretary, Mrs Stole? 
Williams, from 1977/78. 

Mr Jones said this , week tot be 
expects his duties to be maid? 
nistrative and based on tfflpefr 
encc of the relationship 
polytechnics, local authonwi 
the Government. He will lake «P ^ 
appointment early next year 


Faculty backs department 


from other funding interests, to sit 


account ^o^much 8 of® the cuiwu "Ihe' SSRC if wlwfing the promin- tllC UllClCrCiOfi Dundee education de- But the 

SSRC funding in the field. ent. experts including council mem- partment, which has been threatened University Grants c <>" * 

Most vulnerable is the National here, economists, arid representatives St Andrews University la competing ^ure has won the first round outlining Dundee s rats, ana 
Insmuie of Economic and Social Re- from other funding interests, to sit for hinds with Scotland’s gentl^ ™ ^ survive arc fears ^ 'he for i W 

search, the grand old dame of fore- on its new economics consortium woman, cat and dog homes, and ex- , A faculty meeting this week re- members could be aret inline > 

casting, set up in 1939 and currently which will judge the competition. servicemen. to endorse recommendations compulsory redundancies 

— — !„ tlle lateflt Jssuo of (he Law Sode . by o working party of the university’s Dundee has now sold will 

Scottish grants muddle !/^ r g S t “ Si .>^1™ 

O thre^e latter types and a few estate of th e extramural committee that the tions have stilt to be combat' 

Several hundred Scottish students- decided to set these quotas itself, agents, an appeal from St Andrews’ which concentrate* on Dundee’s senate which JJJ* 

have been unable to take up post- cutting back post-graduate courses principal, Dr J. Steven Watson re- P°«Braduate work, should be closed week, although it is expcaw^ 

graduate courses despite uncon- by between 10 nnd 20 per cent, and minds Scottish solicitors that the’unl- ai V d lts memberS be transferred to will be influenced oy inc 

oitionat offers because they did not asked universities and colleges to verlsity would bo grateftil for money olher departments. meeting’s decision, 

reeuze they wou]d be affected by make this clear to undergraduates, from endownments and trusts. J — - 

rf W ^ r '.-* mp P sed Education The $ED confirmed that it was Dr Watson says; “I am writing to ~ ' 

uepartmenl quotas on postgraduate unable to allocate grants until it re- you in the knowledge that manv T ^ _i nkanffP 

. ceived lists of unconditional offers members of the Law Society of Scot- SCllOOl COIltrol tO Cll3n§C 


tnP, linnPTnna Dundee University’s education de- 
V.TX\^ partment, which has been threatened 

St Andrews University la competing cl 1 ? a )JJ c ’, has won the first round 
for hinds with Scotland’s gentle- ,n ! ts f „ a ^ c t0 SU ^ 1VC - . 
woman, cat and dog homes, and ex- e , A faculty meeting this week re- 
servicemen. ft,sed to endorse recommendations 

In the latest issue of the Law Sode- b / 0 w ? rk . in 5 of the university’s 
ty of Scotland Journal, whose adver- v * c ®'P rinci P a h p Can . nn ^ 

tishia has (ended to be limited tn the I services faculty and chairman 


have been unable to lake up post- 
graduate courses despite uncon- 
ditional offers because they did not 
realize they would be affected by 
new[y; imposed Scottish Education 
Department quotas on postgraduate 
grants. 

This is argued by the Scottish 


f™ S;S? f : Som f e ofthese had land manage numerous discretionary, Proposals for the British Council to 


, ~ r quuiai muse nugm now come IO me aid or for the recognition of Pnoltsh Inn- 

8 ' qU ° “ Stratdyde University spokesman J^nXlnS” SS? - " "" ™ 


extend the possibifity of 
to 600 language schools, co p 
with 120 at present. _, im tf 
The report. The Recog . l 
P rivate 

was compiled with the ^ 

the schools’ association 

oses a system CdW* 


Ilpus were iiB going on ; lhe"SEb • of 

Polytechnics warned against complacency 

irSfa p^'yechnics.^re .be^eringTnq^^S b?ute 


Mifel: . Al wowing that d'O pdlytcchnics-dre be measuring ls^ not the input bht the . . 

.hlfo a maior res- Output. What we have Sone is to : the educarional ffafedS’ NarrOW 5 
'dm' Mnjvejaltie* for taking sed with nuK"^ ^ 0bS ^ -1 


exams 


ernmehl financial strictures was give ' .high 1 
by Professor John Honey of Lelccs* -itito 
ter .Polytechnic ht the conference of p n 
the National Council for Educational; kind 
. Standards in London this week. 1 now 
The warning- canic after a sweep- nics; 
I ng attack on the ttfethod in. which hake 
economies forced oh the universities cons: 
were hitting technology hardest, only 
"Others less concetmccT with out of 01 
country’s survival, are emerging un- resul 
scathed", he said. *The ioimula bn man< 
which those decisions were based re- - their' 
luted to the cost of leaching A level f 
grades of entrants to^degree lcvel. ( : unit)i 


L-T ; V M«ng. aeu wun numbers". • • ■ j 

high-level entrants and turning them In a reference to the number of CriUClZeCl 
into mediocre : graduates’’. = ' ,. t : \ student teachers hiking smdles ?n th* ,h 

Professor Honev sa d the same -shrtrtno/* .r,hu.« “ 3 10 The three-year b< 


hv David Jobbins 

fL Association of University 
Teachers is in danger of becoming 
Sated from the other campus 
unions over its strategy against the 

^Leaders of the other unions, 
whose members do not have the 
advantage of tenure, feel the case 
winst the university cuts should ho 
ide on broader educational, socinl 
and economic lines. 

Strict defence of tenure, no cover 
(m staff who may be declared redun- 
M and refusal to accept students 
tiiMierred from other colleges or 
departments were endorsed ns the 
taain weapons in the AU1 s armoury 
at a special council meeting at the 
weekend. 

But leaders of olher campus 
unions warned that AUT’s campaign 
might he directed too strongly to- 
Mids its own members, and that 


a working party report. was compiled with tne 

The DES is withdrawing from its the schools’ associations an r 
traditional role granting recognition 0 ses a system of paymem rt 
to!- private colleges next April as an the British Council's costs. ^ 

economy measure. If the report is would be inspected 
accepted speedily, the British Coun- years, with the among 

cil hopes to fill the vacuum im- turning to police stan aar® 
mediately. The new system would their own members in tne 


ings of university lecturers in the 
Central Hall will concentrate on 
tenure and allied questions. 

The AUT is conscious of its lack 
of muscle but believes that its policy 
of asking members of senates to re- 
sist redundancy plans is already be- 
ginning to work. 

General secretary Mr Laurie Sap- 
per said there was scope for much 
wider use of premature retirement 
schemes. 

The opening shot of the National 
Union of Students’ campaign was 
fired at the weekend when 5,000 
took part in a protest nt the cuts in 
the North West. Demonstrators mar- 
ched from Salford,, the hardest hit of 
all universities, to Manchester, 
where a rally was addressed by 
speakers including NUS president 
Mr David Auronovitch. 

Two days of marches in Scotland 


The art of Adult provision 
financing a j Qca } flirty’ 

ahead and inker 1 out a second mort-l -\ |, L . tWi , loc:il aiiihority associations 
gage WOrth io.UtlO on his Lontloil flill Iinvi» Inltl llin Orivt*rnnu«ri( rli^l 


should 


tu ticlp finance a national conference 


have told the Gnvernmeni that 
education authorities should have a 


on the plight of art and design j U |y lfl provide acluli education, 
teaching in Britain. _ , , . , . 


was not nn issue likely to organized by NUS (Scotland) and 


command public support 


the Scottish AUT culminated in a 


Slept." i On November 18, the day of the warning from student leader Mr Neil 
taTjK I major Parliamentary lobby, the Cnx- Stewart to the Government at the 


ton Hall has been booked in addition « 
to the Central Hall for meetings of t 
ite non -teaching staff and students, y 
The emphasis there will bear much 
more heavily on the educational 
aspects of the campaign, while meet- 


Scots adopt 

teaching 

programme 

Scottish Secretary Mr George Youn- 
ur has cleared tne wav for the intro- 
duction of three levels of in-service 
haloing courses for teachers. 

The scheme was recommended a 
year ago by his advisory body, the 
National Committee for the In- 
Stmce Training of. Teachers, whose 
term of office ran out in February, 
■w Voonger has decided to reconsti- 
tute the comrtiitfee so it* can develop 
and co-ordinate in-service courses. 

Mon in-service training will con- 
toiue as short courses, Mr Younger 
ms concluded, and the externnl 
validation of the three levels of 
courses - certificate, advanced diplo- 
ma and master’s degree - “will re- 
quire further consideration by in- 
terested bodies." 

The committee recommended that 
“ should create the validating 
®Knani5m for the certificate ana 
Jtanced diploma, with the Council 
Academic Awards vali- 
Jr* » n ;5emcc degree courses, 
it added that in the short 
B ^ d courts should 
validated through the existing 


r^i!? n t a, ! d ,bc ’ r * 0Cfl l universities. 

Malcolm Green, a Strathclyde 
"Ponal councillor who will continue 
w former position as the commit- 

■. 2lSf lnn,n 1 . said: >>The ldeH thal 

1 LjT' 1 *,. l . raimn 8 is all teachers 
;■ recognized as totally 

0u ^ t ,0 be ab ' e to organize 
i ,<,,*y s ! c T n on the basis that in-ser- 
• emw? 1 . n ® ls not something for the 
22? ° L r t0 add 10 promotion 

; SES S nee b d.’’ Somethin 8 thRt al1 

■ Civil engineering 
| P^orities listed 

E JJ! as ' ?°r. future research 


"level of anger and frustration their 
badly planned and shortsighted cut- 
backs nave caused.*’ 

Tenure US-slylc, page 10 
leader, back page 


Dundee appeal 

for £ 600, 000 

r». L,« I InlvprsitV is t° l{ 


ResarriT und Engineering 
und the Depart- 
1 ru E j nVironincnt - The team, 
Uuiv irmnnshi P of Mr A. M. 

‘‘^uSnnlH? 68 tHat P firtlcular 
ui are« S ould be -8iven to research 
hofl .anri' energy conserva- 

trans P ort - 

^femSfe. Rrc , as highlighted by 
rt ^?eS. dB: lntreased overseas 
i l^ahitnlL I ^ t ‘ , . lnoTe research into 
: J^ - . neW 9P er atinR condi- 

\ , methods in- 
b between the nri- 


*' ! - ■ 11 hnij 'u-:- i : • : . ' t ■■■ ■ ■ 




i: .."Universities and 
a Ru , Government re- 


Mr Neil Bally, a lecturer at Wimb- 
ledon College of Art. said he was 
bitterly disappointed sponsors had 
not conic forward for the confer- 
ence, which takes place at imperial 
College on November, 7 and 8. 

"The orts are still valued or de- 
valued as a soft option and are 
plaeed very low on the list of priuri- | 
tics for funds. This conference will 
focus on the threat of extinction that 
hangs over part-time teaching”, he 
saidT 

Speakers will include Professor 
Lionel March, rector of the Royal 
College on November 7 and 8. 
chairman oi the Welsh Arts Council. 
Professor David Aspin, professor of 
King's College. London, and Mr 
Dafydd Thomas MP. 

He said it was clearly difficult for 
individuals to make a positive con- 
tribution in the political arena; but 
be was determined to press his case. 
A book of conference papers is like- 
ly to follow. 


Broad agreement has already been 
reached on amendments to the 1944 
Education Act affecting provision for 
Ifi to 19 year olds anu the youth 
service. But some members of the 
Association of County Councils and 
the Association of Metropolitan Au- 
thorities told the joint Further 
Education Legal Basis working 
group that l.c.a.s should only hnve a 
power rather than a duty to' provide 
adult education. 

The ACC now sa vs that author- 
ities should have a duty to provide 
for over 19 year olds but “within the 
rest mint of (he resources available to 
them". It also says that adult educa- 
tion should be seen as a pari of the 
total further education provision and 
not referred to separately. 

The AM A says that l.c.a.s should 
have a duty to "ensure a reasonable 
range of further education opportu- 
nities and courses". 

In response to the working group 
report published in July, adiili 
education bodies have spell out the 


importance of muking it a duty for 
tnciil authorities, to provide adult 
education. 

The Advisory Council for Adult - 
nnd Continuing Education says that 
giving l.e.a.s the power to provide 
adult education would weaken the 
sector’s position even further. 

“The lack of an adequate legisla- 
tive base has allowed some local 
education authorities to suspend 
most or all of their provision for 
adult nnd general education for u 
period in an effort to save money, 
without any legal sanctions apparent- 
ly being available to remedy the 
position." the council suys. 

It accepts the provision that the 
duty required of local authorities 
must be linked to the resources 
available, but snvs this should not be 
applied only tu the further education 
sector. 

The Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education agrees that 
, local authorities should have a duly 
| to provide adult education hut totally 
rejects any qualification in terms of 
the resources aval I able. It also 


disagrees with AC ACE's view that 
adult and continuing education 
should be separately defined from 
further education. 


British Technology Group 


Academic 

Enterprise 

Competition 




Total prize money 

£ 130,000 

National winner will receive 

£ 50,000 

Five regional prizes of 

£20,000 

Possible additional 
investment up to 

£ 250,000 

For academic researchers who have 
set up, or intend to set up, 
a new business based on 
their research results 




Sponsor 

academic Enterp 


The Sponsor of the Academic Enterprise Competition is 
the National Research Development Corporation -now 
part of the British Technology Group. 

Objective • 

WsE^mss. § 5 - 

technology.- 

Entrants 

Entry tiopan to university or polytechnic, or 

ry m o“erUK 3 insU°uZ»hl“h provides toll-., me ; 

^SSS pos, doctors, students Iron, the above 
anyperson who baa let. on e o( tbe above positrons since 

Eligibility 

pafSi'SSrchSr'SaleS^n. -or* earned ou, b, tne 

entrant b „ present or prospective participant 

■ The entfant must be a pr« B def director or 

• in the business, either as a » q 

employee . , ocalec i , n the United Kingdom 

- !ia ' ,8d ’" er 

j. , - tpl January 1979 •• /'■*.' 


How to enter 

Entries must be made on 
the official entry form 
and must be received 
by the closing date: 

28th February 1982. 

Entry forms can be • 
obtained from: 

Academic Enterprise Competition 
British Technology Group 






12-18 Grosvenor Gardens 
London SW1WQOW 
Telephone: 01-730 9600 ■ 
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Dr Parkes opposes 
UGC charter plan 


THE TIMES MG 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Dr Edward Parkes, warned the Gov- Dr Parkes wmte in his ■ letter; 
eninicnt during the summer of the " . . . there is no doubt in the minds 
dangers of hiving off the University of (lie committee that the setting up 
Grants Committee by giving it u of an independent legal personality 
Royal Charter, K emerged this week, and separate staff for the UGC. 
In a letter to the then Secret nrv nf whether Pm ... „.u 




-liti; 


News in brief 

Hitachi grant 
for Sussex 


Japanese 


• ■•*! IHttichi. hai'^venaSSf 8 ^ 

•.’v • . I ; - University lo csXff? 00 -**# 

P .* ^jit^xerai 

. • ■ seminars with the 

J'.'w s,llllics division. An atSSn^ 


Royal Charter, it emerged this week, and separate staff for the UGC. 

In u letter to the then Secretary of whether by Royal Charter or Other- 
State for Education. Mr Mark Car- wise, would be bound to distance its 
lisle, Dr Parkes, who is chairman of work from the department (and he 
the UGC, offered a compromise seen by Parliament and universities 
solution, 'in the committee s view as doing so) whatever Steps might he 
the way advice is tendered and the taken to counteract this tendency, 
distribution of funds are too impor- »ttnr *.„rt ...n ■< . 

tant to be put at risk by short-term k n nw°£« h lh, , I ,crea f m S , y 
tactical considerations," he said. , Q n J^ .J es *. °. f . how th 5 department 






v titf -? 1 iffy* 


But a joint working party com- 


— Vk iiwii IUV uwpai tillbJII 

takes its decisions, and the staff of 

posed of' officials ab ou i umwnri tiL W ° Uld kn ° W leSS 

UGC and Department of Education bout universit,es - 
and Science rejected the compromise “Our recommendations would be 
and recommended that the UGC be- less able to take into account the 
come . legally independent with its nuances of policy-making, which can 
own charter. matter more than what is said on 




For women onlv 

™1 01 !! 0 , ly,cchnlc "“brnghi, 

go-nhead to run women-only 

men! training courses by Mr 
Alison, Minister of Slate £ H 
njent. The Sex Dlscrlmlnaik^S 
allows certain training bodla, J 
nated by the Department of Eofc 

ment. In PnrniiraiM *tT 


own charter. matter more than what is said on “And vour snecinl snhlprf | E m.o „r D--7i u IT L anows certain training bodla, fcj 

Then last week there was a further paper, and you in turn would, we the In^r Jeellne of British higher education in J“ ted by the Department of EnA 

set back to the plan, devised as a believe, be less well briefed and ,ne ,a ® 1 quarter of the Twentieth Century’ - the Mastermind chair Is me "t, to encourage men or mZ 
means of making civil service cuts, advized. carried into Middlesex Polytechnic for recording of two Droerammps r n In ? ork where ,here here be 

__ j Sgf’.trjwB 

them suid; |35 J Queens ‘like a drifting balloon’ 

mm pipi i mmm sass 

an attempt to P justify a pre - ™ y h Government - iKLSL Ta, m 088 ^' ,he vice . B ? 1984 the ™ts are expected to T*° senior officers of the SocialK 

'ed line or action." Some of the distancing of the cb f n Sf or ’ had told graduates. rise in line with Britain to Detween en £ e Council, Mr Oris 

working party report, which is committee from the department vi. s - annua he complained 11 and 15 per cent - the eouivalent P pher L Caswi11 ai ?d Mr Peter Hub 


reiected the nrorinssk . p rovoiveu *«eit trom the 

V a 2 , «ir. . . ou tset in the framing and testing of 

mot1 ° n P as * cd them suid; policy it would increasingly become 
The recommendations would be nn executive ngency for tfie intple- 
JjjjWJJ JJj. '"Crests of the mental ion of policies decided efse- 

!h«r S fiT' ^ IC n ! c ^ lin ® als ° where and would lose the confidence 
considers IhfU (he . 1 report is not u of universities as an nffprtii/p in 

ana[y t s t is but * s termediary with Government 

merely an attempt to justify h pre- viuvcrnmcm. 

conceived line or action." ‘Some of the distancing of the 

The working party report, which k com mi tree from the deoartmem 


previous yeor. The Brffifc 
technic courses are designed is u 
women already In employment t* 
work at managerial or other b» 
oted levels. p 


— y Mttiiiiiut iv jiiaiiij n pic- t _ 

conceived line or action." Some of the distancing of the 

The working party report, which is con, "J itree from the department 
now being studied by Secretary of 'y uu ' d come about, albeit slowly at 
State for Education. Sir Keith ” rsf * through the formal removal of 
Joseph proposes that with a charter, th « UGC from its . present slightly 
the UGC could employ its own staff ambiguous position in relation to 
but senior posts would be filled by Government. But (his tendency 
civil servants on secondment. would be reinforced by (he proposed 

One effect would be that staff be- new pattern of staff 
low principal level would have poor re cruitmcnt 
promotion prospects, without the ex- Dr Parkes' alternative was a re- 


By 1984 the cuts are expected to 
nse in line with Britain to between 
and 15 per cent - the equivalent 


wumiimce irum me department fha . Yu;* " “ “ Hno « per cent - the equivalent 

would come about, albeit slowly at deene iino nMh^HiVc^ 3 hirtber ° f f3m or more in the case of 

n-, broug h the formal removal of beX7t«^Jr S ■« practice Queens. The vice chancellor notes 

the UGC from its. present slightly Ki nr fh^ iS!5 ent * f the J?° that the Government's application of 

ambiguous position in relation to Ca ? h limits places Prinmcy on grant 

^nnjem.^ But^ this tendency taiT pa t in the resl Bn- values, with student numbers and 

While the University Grants Com- 

miffoe Anna >L. . _ l I 


e • , iiumucia nnu 

facilities coming second. 

Queens, undergraduate intakes 

nf 1 S 77 in 1070 1 


"* 5 “. 8 "- effective though crude 

acra^The lS n,,^ St! S SE» lh« 'highest and 


with a separate body to run the 
office and distribute papers. 


;att esti- 
;e could 


,v ” j-'j'v.pui tirrei wuuju nave poor ul i,j/z in tv/v ana 1,562 in 1980 

promotion prospects, without the ex- Dr Parkes' alternative was a re- E ,11 f ^L™ dd R erm planni °g ««re respectively the highest and 
ls, Jj l 8 roiahonsmp with Whitehall, duced policy civil service secretarial NeTunive^of ^oSatt 

and this would affect the quality of with a separate body to run the f U,ster had be r en mated ^at the 1981 ntake could 

staff recruited. office and distribute papers. grant f ° r exceed lhem if not held down Ke 

h wh,ch - for 8 ° od measure, cause of reduced resources. 

4mu st fit students to work’ Free speech 

hrn dropped 


by John O'Leary w „ . , 

sf*«* sft£. asasss 

■ This was the view of Mr Geoffrav ^° uld be 1 d, (f ,cu,t l ? i} 15 - 

Prior-Wandsworth chairman nf th^ L 1 ^' ^ os ^ rms would be eifiploying 

Slanding in ,he , next »■>»". 

Graduates, expressed at P the first r«^J b Eh , e f pro P Qrtion of the work- 
ppen coherence TThe LIirhi^ "F** * 


expected to proviefe ^ 6 00,1 rSes were ban dropped 

Mr Prior-Wandsworth appealed to D emocratic students at the 

institutions and his colleagues in in- Londo ') School of Economics have 
dustry not to destory the bridges ®“ cceeded "I reversing a “no plat- 
which had been built between them for , r . ac L ls,s ,' ^ asc ‘ sls and sexists" 

now that economic crisis faced them. p0I !? y , w ]! ch lhc y claim has been 
Careers services on one side and U sed c .° nieetings addressed 

sandwich placements on the other ir ,,. . h Joseph and Home 


. ^iiiui uniters oi me social x 
ence Research Council, Mr Quit 
opher Caswill and Mr Peter HtaJa 
have been awarded a £4,500 gram f 
the Leverhulme Trust to hod 
three-month project on the sdjs 
of decision making in resesnbi 
nance. The study is expected to it 
cjude the work of grant print p 
cies in the US, France and Swii 
as well as Britain and will meflipi 
the priorities and processes invifi 
in granting research fond ap$> 
tions. 

King’s on show 

Leading British Industrialists 
day attended a one-day symposia* 
King’s College, London, held de- 
monstrate the range of resend"* 
carried out there. Lcclure teW 
those on microprocessor appiBflft 
Information retrieval, and 
ginecring and Uils was ba£rikf u 
cxlilbltion of current research p» 
jeets. 


racers services on one side and u «■ v ■ IT ,,,ccl,n gs auuressed 
sandwich placements on the other »,■ . h Joseph and Home 

open ^nfereTTce iirThe "ievcrhulnm WQU,d ^ be graduate's," X? uld b °‘h be obvious targets but ^ister Mr Tomothy Raison, 

inquiry Into the future^r a Professor W. F. Gutteridge of should be preserved. . 71,6 Israeli ambassador and the 

education. ^e meeC held aMhe # V? iversily ‘ ^ r « d ‘hal the ■ Mr John Jellis of British r™ ? ossi P have tllso 

Polytechnic - of CentV Lndon S " “ UIses mu5t be reasse s- agreed that it 2* L 1 „ ?fe, v G “ &! s “ b J ec l°f attempts to ban 
attracted about 100 academic* f ed ’. ,r l. l le ar ^ and humanities at graduates and not the nium^i ^u-°l them from the school under the four- 

3tSi - iBiris2- a,*«y ! SiSSJ'5sS5?SS£'S'i i:E S l vS' =i, ‘ , -'*ui 

Poly staff accused of sabotege' 

COrCe . rS adv »ser laun- had become _1 • nnint inns tlin« 


All systems go 

Sheffield Polvtcchnic’s new £5# 
computer was official Iv iiauga 
by the city's mayor, Councillor 


by the city's mayor, Counduoi 
E. A. Hntlerslcy, on Monday- 
IBM 4341 machine Is eight I 
more powerful than the ocy 
places and will allow lip to p 
to operate terminals al the 
time, more than twice the p« 
maximum. 


cU ol r„^r e d n .fS wr on a z \ ad b "™s ,•««* - 

.™d.rarc l 1 ?. 5 .. 0 !. 25 


‘need to change’ 

Many “rules of thumb” 


courses and promotinB ihcf In r~. g 7 e sr ™ ctu ^ to Promote the 
search interests fi <hCI r velopment of courses directly re 

Mr Julian Avre. head nf .u. to nS! ,r _^l_ r ? sea . reh . in ‘ er «ts. 


n| iu mi hiii uc iiinAuixum. 

a ,™ c,st by some people on the 

Hopiey ’saitT 1 or *“ Mr Koir Coal cutter 

‘Our point was that the policy was A research programme to dj 
Pw™? a g ai nst real fascists - the new forms of aulomallon ta cw 
British Movement or the National big has been given a 
front - and there is no question of by Hie Wolfcon Foundation. ,TM 
us inviting anyone from o mn «_ idd which in helna unden 8 « 


Mr Julian Ayre, head of the 

STS- .te 6 "' . a " d . ser_ 


related 


The professional institutes, too 
were criticized for “ambushing" new 

!nhnfive<z cn^h ac o :-Z. i 


Anthony Crosland, 
ucqditdd- the- label * 


^efscjer.tfattothe ckbinet^ 

“SyaS|J^ l ' y 2 f ?i^ ^ : .tSjtl Ilford h ad ‘ha — 


(.iwnge, rroressor John Ashworth *u„ Err* Knan S B was secured at bridge unlversiues, is 
vice chancellor of Salford Universitv I he u ?,.° n s ^ enefa ' meeting despite microprocessor devices w 
told the conference. opposition from the Labour Club cool cutting machinery 

form „ Xct r kft - accordin * to unk, ° 

SS? f £- en,a i t0 . the Cabinet’s Cen- 


undulatlng seams. 


nan re- the academes ^ • -r .-nBiwBisnng anic 


PhD’s future prospects look bleak 

Kniti Dkrv _• ... - . 


mred the promotion rc" S to three°Bs) POlntS (fW ° Bs ^ Opdl ’ TfiCh barS DOOF 

i the only avenue for, ' L- do this to stay on The P”^ 861 ! Open Tech program- funding must be made avail* 
to Influent*. courses,; Colmilfj S Unive raity Grant J! e ™,? s r JJ nsk . of being restricted only to meet the high de«j 
:: Gortrniitte has told us to do.- I^ojj-paid workers and those with costs of projects but to tf 

bleak - He: Sa id;the A; level attainments of that fees are * m 

MlCctlV prospective students had SI Adu,t and Continuing everyone. , - ' , 

lermade lA* SLSTJfi 


cts look bleak He said lhe A level attainments of Sdhlnr e T5)T rS, i h ^ Adviso D' that fees are withip rea 

should - try to persuade utidergradu- ch^ged^mole ^^ 0 - respons^ this problew^ 3 * 


i-IlT r-j . j ‘wc ivofcS*--ur- a ^ nil -time basis. ± tt ,A+Z*2- ,,reu ™- . - • ^.ium»iun s consultative 

kT Si he j?° int where there Wriyld dcslgned yrith ari acadcriric carefir in ,^re Just ^i.ooo cheques with 1 ms" fajHna -to °SSSi' th document f or 
bo Jittie demand for traditions! |” ind was not ideally suited Tor bu‘„ Ws - ; disguised : hw £ I faced 8 bv m S l e i „ the Problems 
PhDs, : Numbers under dip spon- going into .other jobs. Dr Ed-"- ^ «»PTSes qwt. • f' the iinemnivlt^ adults . . particularly 

sorship of the^Cbiincil had ^alrejdy ."MkfdA: There mighlhave (b.bea - - 2T=ii: : .'V ■ 1 •.JS-SSS^' » n .I«y*»Bfcr for- 

ihe "coming 0 decadTw^bE^:^^' lo^'OW^hO^were rem^thl ^ ^fravd 

Dr .ads -&&&?* 


meir sian , » tfi 

ACACE says ft 
of the MSC to set up an OP 

Prowamme ratb?. JSS Uw r 
institution like the Op® 1 ^ 
but stresses the need t . ^ 
collaboration between i e J 
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PaulFlather reports from the OECD conference 

Paris points the way ahead 


Conferences rarely solve crises. And it 
w nothing less than a ‘crisis of 
confidence” that was at the top of the 
menu of the conference on higher 
location policies for the i 1980s spon- 
Sored last week in Paris by the Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. 

As Professor Peter Karine! , chair- 
man of the conference, and of Austra- 
lia's Tertiary Education Council, pul it 
in his summing up speech: higher 
education in industrialized countries is 
in ihe midst of a crisis of con fidence fast 
ipproaching alarming dimensions. 

No longer can politicians, and policy 
makers sell higher education to the 
public just on the grounds that it will 
extend social equity and catapult for- 
ward growth rates. Indeed increasing 
graduate unemployment suggests it is 
not even producing the skilled man- 
power to fill jobs. 

No one solved this crisis. But senior 
civil servants and academics gathered 
in new buildings of the Chateau de la 
Mueite, the headquarters of the 
OECD, did talk about the issues 
intensively for three days. And they 
did agree they all faced similar prob- 
lems. 


These peat problems were con- 
tracting Budgets, declining enrol- 
ments, and increasing graduate unem- 
ployment. In the changed climate what 
was needed was not just a tightening of 
belts but dramatically new policies. 

As Professor Karmel warned the 
delegations from the 24 member coun- 
tries, higher education could no longer 
be taken for granted. The consequ- 
ences of not responding would Be 
irretrievable damage. As someone else 
put it: the choice open to all members 
therefore was a slow haemorrhage 
against some swift surgery. 

Proceedings were given a pretty 
brisk start. Agreement on the crisis did 
not mean agreement on strategies. The 
French education minister, M Alain 
Savary put the bureaucrats on the edge 
of their seats by professing unashamed 
expansion of thesystem. But as one 
delegate said: “The most wanning 
speech 1 have heard for years. But can 
he really do it?” 

Immediately after came the new 
realism from the American under- 
secretary for education, Mr William 
Clohan, who stated bluntly that United 
States education was being contracted 
- both to fit in with Reagonomics and 


to maintain the decentralized tradi- 
tions of the system. 

The British, well down the road of 
contraction, stressed that the key was 
just how quickly and how effectively 
institutions would respond. Because if 
they did not political intervention 
would inevitably have to follow. 

This produced the most celebrated 
intervention of the conference: the 
Dutch said bluntly if institutions failed 
to respond they" would have to be 
closed down to allow new “more 
relevant" institutions to emerge. This 
became known as the Dutch solution, 
rather unfairly. 

Stalking the whole conference were 
a number of key concepts- essential in 
any discussions but almost impossible 
to pin down. Perhaps during the next 
ten years expressions like autonomy, 
quality, employment relevance, and 
mission will have been traced down, j 

So a decade of change is launched. 



Perhaps the best epitaph came from an 
American delegate: “From the 1950s 
higher education has been constantly 
taxing off. Now at last the seat belt sign 
is off and we have got time to walk 
around the cabin. We can look at the . 


machinery at Inst - like quality.' 


An operator pictured with a PERQ computer, which ICL is manufacturing and 
marketing In Britain under licence from Hie Three Rivera Computer Corporation 
of America. The Science and Engineering Research Council has sign ed an 
agreement with ICL to collaborate on future developments of PERQ and has 
decided to buy the computers for its own scientists and research worker* In 
universities and other centres. It is expected that more than 200 PERQs will be 
bought under this scheme and a first order of 20 , valued nt £500,000 has already 
been placed. 

South London opens up 


Pressure from ^ ow student costs vaf y 

* * Th* average cost per student in univer- reduce costs, and increase the amount 

4-Un niTAvi ‘I Crt shies has fallen since 1975, according to of money coming into education from 

Ulv UVCI OECD research. the private sector. It was noted (bat 

!rsr Assnrss Jttsiassfrfits: s:rdtr ,bprlvaie 

eveiy 0ECJ§ country, presenting new Ste,ihe unit cosMn YmoSbvI? was Three pD,nts emerged: that 8 ° vern - 
opportunities and problems. SUS8I0. ugoslavla was ment ^payable loans schemes would 

Background statistics reveal that in In 1975 costs were highest In the “J? jSPSLftf “ISShf Hr 

Germany, Spain, Finland, and prob- Netherlands, Switzerland and Den- n * ed f d * especially In times of 


Background statistics reveal that in 
Germany, Spain, Finland, and prob- 
ably the Netherlands and Denmark, 
(he upward trend noticeable since 1975 
Irasnow reached 15 per cent or more of 
the total. enrolment. 

In Sweden where the government 
has taken special steps to increase 
*oess for older students this propor- 
toQfed reached almost 50 per cent in 

For governments monitoring higher 
edoettm the shifts in the social de- 
mand of students, together with the 
growth of new nqn-traditional groups 
ftBrS* 1 means pressure for reform. 
iqw E j forecasts reveal that between 
the annual growth rate 
5f*. age group entering uni ver- 
|in« rs likely to be more than Zper cent 
ifluennany, Australia and the UK and 
“ avera ge 1 per cent In most OECD 
countries. 

r*?? !i n £ s 8elwee n admissions poli- 

diiriinll 1 an{ i in !? ar «ngements, in- 
dmg ihe level of tuition fees which at 

E ?? lnbute n o more than a third 
a a resuh C ° StS ’ need t0 be reviewed 


(he private sector. It was noted (bat 
Japan was having to support its private 
sector more and more. 


not attract the significant amounts of 
money needed, especially in times of 


mark, followed by the UK and Sweden ,n " at, “" ? hen re P a *™ nt became dim- 
and at the cheap Rnd France, Italy, 


Yugoslavia and Spain. 


future go on the 


By last year after the sponsion of the iSiSl 

1960s and early 1970s most DECD !™,„ h ld k t the,r services posl- 


countrles had experienced several years 
of stagnation or even contraction, and it 
was felt financing was now at a turning 
point. 

The working group looked at ways to 


tlvely. . 

Staffing rigldlUes were also discus- 
sed, and there was Interest in the 
French and Danish decisions to fix 
future recruiting levels. 


by Charlotte Barry 

An Open College of South London is 
lobe set up next year following agree- 
ment between South Bank Polytechnic 
and local colleges and ndult education 
institutes. 

The new scheme will be modelled on 
the Open College of the North-West 
which provides alternatives to A level 
for adults wanting a second chance tu 
enter higher education. 

Enthusiastic support Tot the propos- 
als pm by South Bank Polytechnic was 
given at a recent meeting'altended by 
representatives from Southwark anti 
South London Colleges. Southwark 
and Lambeth adult education insti lutes 
and Mortey College. 

A bid for financial support will be 
considered by Ihe next meeting of the 
Inner London Education Authority’s 


further and higher education suIh 
eommittcc in November. Tire college 
hones to employ a small nucleus of 
full-time stuff and is Likely to be based 
at either South Bank Polytechnic or the 
former Strand School in Brixton. 

Mr Roger Jinkinsun. assistant to the 
director at South Bnnk and master- 
mind of the scheme, said: “I think it's a 
very exciting move which can afclnally 
open up existing resources in various 
educntinnnl institutions to people who 
wouldn't normally go to them." 

The consort iunr intends to start next 
year by bringing together the existing 
“access” courses for ethnic minorities 
and women returners, study skills 
classes and adult literacy schemes 
under an umbrella title. The second 
phase will involve rewriting existing 
courses or inventing new ones as an 
alternative to A level. 


Courses changed to meet labour demand 


Increasing graduate unemployment 
made a review of course content and 
planning strategies. Two trends were 
thought likely: graduates would have 
to settle for more lower level jobs and 
they would have to aim for private 
sector employment. 

The mismatch between graduate 
supply and demand needed solving 
and, while all delegations expressed 


Dr Geoffrey Squires, a lecturer at 
Hull University, submitted a back- 
ground paper arguing that in Britain 
courses should be broadened so that 
graduates could adapt to the labour, 
market. 

He suggested that students might do 
two-part degrees, taking four subjects 
for the first two years, and taking two j 


aupp.jr aumug tor the ftrst tw() years, ana taxing two 

and, while all delegations expressed subjects for tj J e r c main i„g year, 
reservations for manpower planning, it .. Br J eadth connotes balance rather than 
was fell B "broad Steer would be Jmhnlnnre nlnrnlitv rather than 


. ---—..wumuiue no more man a third imbalance, plurality rather than 

Ihe total costs need to he reviewer! ne w Cd - . . . . . monopoly, and coherence rather than 

» a result. ’ t0 be reviewed . . Most emphasized that liberal arts fragmentation, " he wrote. 

« . , graduates would be more employable ~ * . . . . , j 

Knrti*. questions posed by the with greater numeracy, personal qual- He quoted one study which revealed 

d- 1,.^8 group was just how much ities and the cognitive skills for the that the need for specialists such as 
H? the groups, especially world of work, fhe quality of gradu- engineers and lawyers was only 30 per 
pay towards their tuition. ates could be changed by changing cent of the total graduate demand. The 
The trade i. n ( nn . „ . .. courses rest was for competent generalists, 

naiuraiiuota j nIon representatives courscs - 

g{SfircS"dM Autonomy must be reduced 

nxino f.'Jrfl ed ,ucation without im- a central Issue in the next decade will be what Is the trade-off between democra- 


DaIiraiiv r B a £ e ^ nIon representatives 
cansuHiu j Br l Ued Mfpngly tor the excess 


Autonomy must De 

posiiio fcS 1 !!! edu “ tion without im- a central Issue in the next decade will be what Is the trade-o 
8 tees on adults. devising new partnerships between the cy and efficiency? 

rtj." ™ 0rkin 8 .group decided that Individual Institutions and the central 
. access raised purely political authorities - and most delegations The most fhtll 
Kauirp e( l ui ty Which would agreed this would mean reducing the 

«ni Si,„ 2 eren .f. ^ olut ions in diffe- traditional autonomy enjoyed partlcu- 
had to nUf**’ hl 8 bar education still larly by European universities. 
rcal-woriH^** accom modating Autonomy proved the most abstract 
Therp “raand among students, of Ideas at the conference. But four key 


had tn >3 ’ “ , ® n ? r education still 
rea]-vw» r ] J d H wa > rs . of accommodating 
Wit d ! ra * ndam °^ students. 


*SJSJ B * nlL a 5 reeraen t that questions were Identified: does higher unions already play a Key rare m 
« e " tr ? <™eria - marks educaHon deserve special treatment; formulating curricula. Pntaltt 

include i S j? u .l d b® relaxed to what does autonomy mean; who should should be extended to other OECD 
ilT ' ° re individua ! assessment, par ticipate in decision-making; and members. _±_ 

Teachers 5 union presses for Burnham FE seat 

faw union gS^ Aggi* arixrtTof 

^S£SS£S£ ffip«sasajs — 

”feL a " d ‘mSSfS,, a s «. on Bum- oUr, AMMA’. 

: §Es3Ss 3« .jsSSiKiSas 

.■^SSfSS^ ^^3 sSauaaifti 

ssaggg' 

isssstr^- 


The most fruitful points came in 
dicusslng which new groups should 
participate In making decisions and 
how accountable Institutions should be 
to local and regional groups. In Sweden 
for example ft was noted that trade 
unions already play a key rale In 
formulating curricula. Perhaps this 
should be extended to other OECD , 
members. 
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North American 

Commission 

pursues 

excellence 

by Paul Flather 

There is no doubt that the quality of gtf, 

postsecoudary education hns declined - 

m the United States during the past ‘ S|9 

two decades, Mr William Clohnn. . - ngl 

US under secretary of education, 

said last week. He urged a renewed • 

emphasis on improving quality. 

In a key-note address to a confer- •* ' ' { 

ence on higher education policies for 
the I98Us. sponsored by the Orga- ■* ' 

nization for Economic Cooperation c V i- 

and Development in Paris, Mr Clo- i : i •: 
han revealed that the US govern- 
ment had set up a national commis- • nfe 

sion nn excellence to tackle this 
issue. 

The commission wifi examine u<ho 1 = * 0 « rfl r n .u 0 
courses which consistently turn out 
students with high success rates in | A 
college and entrance examinations, I 1 O T T 1 *1 
and publicize their research widely I'M*. Ji. JII 

for othei's to follow. 

Il will also make recommendations from Deborah Kasnuf 
011 what higher education can contri- W 

nil l/». fmvsirrk: fAnni..n . _ «■ ' 



. ^ 

bVf* C,„ 


e imfc past the spat shuttle?" 


|Overseas iiews^ 

Mountain 

campaign 

launched 

from Thomas Land 

the degradation of landUtK" 
lavas is about to l ead ! 0 ,S 
campaign to conserve theeartff* 
main mg forest cover. The 3 
was aiinuu need at the fifiS 4 
Jinn of the general" iHM 
International Union f 0r Z £ 
scrvalmn of Nature and Natural fo! 

disaster due to the relentlesS 
of population pressure and & 1 


— -'-B.' me ajJDlc HIUIIK,- „ r . * mjilk 

Hi. nn* « - _ . fpopulation pressure andfiyj 

Staffing crisis hits technology mSEaS 

• ^ . . L . f &•/ Forum in Geneva. Its author K 

from Deborah Kasnuf in icon ... fessor Jack D _ Iwk nf ix. 1 


• M ..*1|||W|| VU|| l.lli|||K- 

nuic tiiwiinb ouinlcmcling the poor Critical 
preparation of students in basic gi nee ring 
learning skills. Its main task, lie said, when en 

Hint In l>nl.m nn PI 1 .1 . ■ 


»FJ° N “mi" fcMSilw- 


learning skills. Its main task, lie said, 
was to enhance excellence in learn- 
ing in schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties. 

“We have come n long way in the 
past few decades towards making 
higher education accessible to af] 
who want and enn benefit from it. 


Criucal shortages oish ‘ in' en- 2 7 per™™ to&Amt Z T 
soerh, a “S 


iur cnemicai engineers have risen xi,« c a uuu s c i- 

12.7 per cent to $24,360. In contrast comnnnif u C l ° rpora . l,on is onc 
although humanities and social sc - | J Its F«nn r?5 ta , ken i leps 10 
enee majors accounted for 33 oer K?' ;iLS. XOn _? ducatl ° n F °™ d a- 


,t;_ „ — *''■"•**.* **u«i a. ms iiiuincm. rtemss tne countrv 

£ 5JL , r ot fc Wa 'i er f ™ m the goal- On 2,00(1 engineering faculty jobs remain 
the other hand a degree too easily unfilled. J 

earned is a mockery/* he said. Although engineering majors com- 

Entrance examination scores by P ris 5 d , on ‘y scven per cent of 1980-SI 
graduates and professionals were de- bachelor degree candidates, they re- 
clining. many college’ graduates were Ceiv P d 65 per cent of all job offers 
unable to communicate effectively in n,a , t0 graduates last year, and due 
English, and there was widespread t ’ c current shortage of engineers 
ignorance of any foreign languages. ,n . mar ketplnce, businesses are 

Mr Clohan justified the US overall uf/Tn tp?fr b ™ r then1, accord " 
strategy to reduce expenditure on Sf nc Co,,ege P,acen,ent Coun - 
education and said the eovernmem b.V V 

was considering switch ing^n one v out .r.» P \! r0 eum cn 6 ince nng graduates 
of higher education. y H1,ni,a * 5alar ‘ es 


^ r-r- -1 « nine aunougn human it es and snriat sr; f'i r wrcii steps 10 

tlircateninVl'o'roh Aimric/of 'cruciaj SSf li0 "' fSfe 

s. erah,p - 

Hppi-aisnli s shared by annuaf remuneration^ ranged Trom 1” ^ngineoring and to provide salary 
industry, education and government, $13,992 for degrees in social scieS pp!en j ents *° r ua tenured engineer- 

sx \L UWH for a »SE ,ng prefessc ’ rs - 

S£r n " ring f " CU,,y j ° bS remni " SC le„« Foundation SP*-! 


. i f ' ““»n™3n me 

paying top dollars for them, accord- 
ing fn flip r.lllnna Dio /I... 


a V" e C °"° 8e Pl — 1 C ™" : front '?o mnk™”nVy°al!ri« 


- , . . 1 uuuumion 

official, Mr Louis Mayfield, claims 
that because engineering schools can- 
not compete with industry’s salaries 
they cannot attract enough staff to 
meet the needs of increasing enrol- 
ments. Industry would have to take 
steps to support engineering educa- 
tion, he said. 

"Where is (he money going to 
come from fn malo 


Petroleum engineering graduates 

«r e *S[ a «^ e t? v ^ rage * u,n, ™l salaries 
of >26.65.-, 11.8 per cent more than 


■ » « ici\.uik v salaries 

competitive? Certainly the' National 
science Foundation isn’t going to get 
the money to make up the diffcr- 
ence. he said in reference to recent 
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Exxon s grants to 66 colleges and 
universities will allow 100 doctoral 

«n d r!nn teS l u receive an average of 
$50,000 each over the next three 

years, and 100 departments of en- 
gmeenng will each get $20,000 
annually for five years. 

“Without corrective action of this 
sort, there is a real doubt that en- 
gineering colleges will be able to 
meet the manpower needs of indus- 
try and defence," said Mr W. Ed- 
ward Lear, executive director of the 

Ed m u e c!t C ion. S ° Ciety f ° r Engineering 


published by the UN’s Devefc 
Fnruin 111 Geneva. Its author ub 
fessor Jack D. Ives of (he Uni«^ 
of Colorado, coordinator of a ruii 
expanding study of the UN UuvS 
ty on highland-lowland intrracti» 

He considers that -preseni m 
will ensure the total deforestation d 
Nepal by the end of this century, fn 
development of widespread am 
tain desertification and the ««■ 
accelerating deterioration of ft 
downstream environment of ils 
Gancetic plain". Such trends w 
\ "widespread throughout much of tk 
tropical and subtropical mmiifc 
world". 

The global conservation campaji 
is to be focused on tropical foroa 
It will be associated with ewiiw 
ment impact assessments of many ^ 
development projects advaedni d 
the hungry belt of (he globe ik 
scheme is backed by more than 11 
states and hundreds of goveriunenu] , 
agencies and international bodki 
which are members of IUCN, a 
independent organization. 

The conservation campaim. »4rt 
is to be launched earlylnl9K.il 
accompany a dramatic intensfc^ 
of the mountain studies. Anc^ 
phase of the programme, 


i fifYO I AnzTli\/i 1. a accompany a dramatic lntensmc 

i^egai eagles to get 

novTnK/vl ^ _ • the mapping of mountain haar* 1 

psychology wings 

forces to y offer a programme which . “Psychologists by training and ^cntist.s. Ils results are to be P 
allows students to earn bmh a law temperHn ? ent d ° not seek to confront Iis ^ cd ,n Mornmhi 
degree and a doctorate in psychologv W , ant *P rc, «‘e to them- a J? ur ?, al ifijS 

after five years. The goal o^the law and understand their problems," he ^ an£ l thc JrSS 

and psychology programme fs to . La 'yyers, on the other hnnd, Mpuntnin Soaety ^ ^ 

train students to ■hSr.Lmi flre trained to confront and to nreue nss,slance froni the UN | du ?? 

- with each oilier, with witnesses mid Scien,Ific and Cultural Organs 


(rain students to apply their skills in flre trained to confront and to argue 
psychology to the solution of legal wiTh^.ri 1 ^ ° ,1,er ’ wilh witnesses mid 
problems and to break down To th JUdg “’ 

SSL?" of,en “P”™' lh = fe"'“ re of >'« p^- 


Jj c — — me IWO r ui lilt; IjrOg- 

disdplmes. ramme, one of only two of its kind 

There is a distrust in the legal ! n th f nall »n, is that students are 

STn ? a W f”!i. SOcia ! science ra- ' n ‘ r J du . ced ,0 . b °dt legal study and 
search. In fact, there ts frequently S™duate work m psychology im- 

r f el ' veen the" two "l ed,ate| y- Mr WflHain ^rvey 
rnft U S- S ' Said ^ or,a Id BersofT, the c ^ a / n [' n of the department oi 
coordinator. ’ psychology at Johns Hopkins , a? 

Accordine tn fir H»rc ...u_ ■ this is nen>«arv i n * SH “ S 


mid the Study Group for 
live High Mountain 
Munich. 
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profession toward social science re- 'ntroduced to both legal 
search. In fact, there is frequently & rad uate work in psych 
prm, 8 ° n ' S ™ between the 4 two n ? ed,ate! >’- Mr William 


aZT w r-jrv.iy.ugy ai JO ]ins Hopkins snvs 

hnth « rdlng -° Dr Bersoff - who is ,s newssary in order to prevent 
bothan assoante professor of law at ? tad ents from becoming set in the 

Law^ndT 1 ^ r° f Ma ^ and Scho °l of Jjjtellectuaj style of one profession to 
Law and a professor of psychology at ^ exclus '°n of the other. 
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Bombay may 
divide university 

from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBi 

Bnmhnv I Iniversitv’s vice clian® 


methods of psychological research 
^sunderstamKng is often a 


Five students are currently on the 
course .. which limits admissions to 
two per year. 

“We’ve heard from several law 
firms that are very interested in liav- 
laL °v/ sblderits intern with them," 


.. ?«?™S screens by computer 

address 


from Charlotte Beyers 
Candidates for Stantod^^ 

2S. A . iffl 


ty/’ explained Kathleen 
director of admissions. 
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likely to succeed in the ri» , most ree if i We . want to cb eck and 
year course ‘l 1 e . HgorOus two ", we missed ahythmg to still 
t* lh? Si-SS" 1 ".^ved tp .^k? him a candidate." ivl GwJnn 

computerized scSnR ^ n8 ! the SentV C aU ° a “ empt to assess 
• ‘-in evaluating acidim.-a. 1 ! students: managerial ability. 
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J,MU ana ver- came canaiaates 

scores on the Ss and ') 7 VCr 100 . difFe rent institu- 
iemeht admis- There we « 

Isj&rsj! “s„: hre ' ; tim « - 


campuses, one in tracutfotialdtyi 
raises built in 1857, a second « 
suburban periphery and 

essentially for technical 

Bombay’s rural hinterland, jf 
campus for Goa (whose 
now affiliated to Bombay wu« 
can be considered, he says. 
Each campus will be «spo® 

undergraduate teaching, exarruru. 
and administration, but Bog 
! varsity, still a prestigious vstwm 
Indian standards, woulda^ 1 ^ 

same degree in all cases- 
as now, be only one vice 
registrar, senate, academic 
and other bodies to Pgr. 
university’s "single character. 

The vice chancellor feelssuch^j 
tralization would help to s 
gradual erosion in standards. _ . 

The university now extends^ { 
kilometres. roore^,^ 

affiliated Colleges, 47 ^J^Jar 
stitutiors”, 30 JEl. 

ments and over 140,T)00 scuw» 

The maximum size^ of ao ^ 


nnnrrtvt^.I mere were me maximum aw* — r- 

men ^ *^ ree dmes ® s many university, according to th< / 
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Botha retreats from reform Boost for I Poles take 


from Craig Charney 

JOHANNESBURG 
An authoritative government com- 
mission has calletf on the govern- 
ment to drop race barriers at South 
African universities - but the author- 
ities remain as deaf as ever. 

The recently released report of the 
De Lange Commission on Educa- 
tion. an official body set up a year 
ago to recommend how to equalize 
and restructure the educntional sys- 
tem in South Africn, urged the 
“granting of the right to councils of 
antonomous educational institutions 
in higher education to decide who 
should be admitted as students". 

It also urged replacing the four 
education ministries, one each for 
die ruling white minority, the mixed- 
race students, the Indians, and the 
African majority, with a single 
ministry. . 

These recommendations were re- 
jected in a White Paper released 
vith the report, to the dismay oF 
commission members and educators. 

The De Lange Commission was a 
body of 24 education experts estab- 
lished by the government in the 
wake of last year's school and uni- 
versity boycotts by black students 
demanding the egunlizatian of edu- 
cational opportunities. 

While it included a few relatively 
conservative black educators along 
with white moderates and liberals, 
none of the commissioners - or their 
recommendations - could be termed 
radical. 

“We don't want to enforce integra- 
tion or segregation," said commis- 
sion chairman Professor ’ Pieter De 
Lange, rector of the Rand Afrikaans 
University. Nor did his report call 
for any form of affirmative action or 
bridging courses to compensate for 
the inferior education given to black 
school-children. 
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Things are unlikely to improve for the black African student. 


However, the White Paper laid 
down that the present racial policies 
governing higher education must 
continue, while affirming a commit- 
ment to separate but equal systems. 

At present, black students must 
attend segregated universities gener- 
ally considered inferior to those for 
whites unless they are following 
courses offered only at the white 
institutions. 

Most of the commissioners have 
expressed their disappointment at 
the government’s response to their 
report. In a joint statement, eight of 


them called the White Paper "an 
unfortunate and ineffectual docu- 
ment” and “a slap in the face”. 

Political commentators saw the • 
official response to the report as part 
of the general retreat from the refor- 
mist hopes aroused early in the reign 
of Prime Minister P. W. Botha. 

Dr Arap B'oraine MP, education 
spokesman of (he opposition prog- 
ressive federul party said the govern- 
ment reaction to the report is sterile , 
negative mid devastating tn black 
people in particular. 


from Uli Schmetzer ROM It 

In Its first annual budget Italy’s new 
five-party coalition headed by a former 

E rofessor has earmarked a record £2.2 
lllion for scientific research. The re- 
search budget was 42.3 percent higher 
than last year’s. 

At the same lime national research 
council (CNR) president Krneslo Qung- 
liariello announced that an additional 
3,000 full-time researchers would he 
employed to bring the number in 
35,725. 

The CNR president said the budget 
would be met 51.6 per cent by the 
government and 48.4 per cent from 
private industry. 

The bulk of the budget has already 
been allotted to research In engineering 
and new technology (43.5 per cent or 
almost £1 billion) while nudenr re- 
search lias been granted the second 
highest amount of £270m or 12.3 per 
cent of the budget. 

Next are chemical science Hi per 
cent) biology, medicine mid physics. 

Signor Quagliarlello pointed out that 
although the budget had opened new 
horizons for scientific research in Italy 
the finance wus only half of that 
earmarked for research In most de- 
veloped Western countries. 

The “windfall" was accompanied this 
week by a warning from the Minister of 
Scientific Research, Glancarlo Tesini, 
who said the utilization or new hinds 
must be Improved to avoid waste, 
duplication of research initiatives nnd 
the “over-bureaucratization" of resear- 
chers. 

He called for a restructuring of the 
CNR to enable the council to function 
more efficiently and speedily. 


Promise of University ‘lied over student intake 


reforms 

from Guv Neave 

... PARIS, 

Major reforms'' in France's higher 
wucatton are to be presented to the 
naiional assembly next October. 

tducaliofl minister M, Alain Sav- 
ory recently told the National Coun- 
„ '° L r Higher Education and Re- 
search that although the senate is 
unsympathetic, he wants a Bill 
<wwn up which includes student par- 
to university affairs, 
declaration is a bitter dis- 
fppomtment to those on the left who 

i£?e 1 r root and branch reform 
“«* autumn. 

Sarny went to some length to 

annn bdl weight of protest by 
announcing that, shortly, new 
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The University of Kosovo may have 
possessed less than hulf of the '45, MU 
students it claimed last year - 
according to revelations in the 
Yugoslav press. 

Following last spring's student dis- 
turbances, which began as a demon- 
stration against poor living condi- 
tions and ended with demands for 
republic status or full independence 
for the Autonomous Province of 
Kosovo, it was decided to cut back 
the number of university admissions, 
“in line with the needs of Kosovo's 
economy", and at the same time to 
tighten up university and party disci- 
pline. The rector, two of his assis- 
tants, and several Provincial educa- 
tion officials resigned. 

The university was founded in 
1971 as the University of Pristina, 
with some 10,000 students, and a 
target of 15,000. In 1980, when its 
name was changed the total was, 
however, 45,000. although this was 
partly due to the absorption of other 
Institutes such as the Pristina Art 
College. - ~ 


In all. the province was said to 
contain some 51,000 students receiv- 
ing tertiary education. Since the total 
workforce is only 175,000, this was 
dearly disproportionate. Following 
the disturbances, it was decided to 
keep admissions this year down to a 
minimum, and only 8,500 full time 
and 5,450 part-time students joined 
the university when it opened on 
October I - a drop of 19 per cent 
from last year. 

However, at the end of August, 
the Belgrade journal Komunisi had 
revealed that, at the end of the 
last academic year, the University of 
Kosovo possessed , in fact , on ly 
20,434 students, with 8.174 students 
enrolled at other higher educational 
institutes throughout the province. 

Immediately speculation broke out 
that the figures had been manipu- 
lated to attract extra federal funding. 
(The “autonomous” status of Koso- 
vo, and the Yugoslav commitment to 
local "self-management" is tempered 
by generous federal funding for the 
under-developed regions of me coun- 


try. In the case of education, this is 
allotted largely per cn/iiin on the size 
of the sluoeni body). 

While not denying the charges of 
financial irregularities. Dr Redzep 
Gasi, the new president of the Con- 
ference of the League of Commun- 
ists at the University, tried to excuse 
the situation somewhat by suggesting 
that simple “boasting^ and the 
"irregular status’’ of certain students 
may also have contributed to the 
inflation of the figures. 

In fact, the party semi sties for the 
University were inaccurate. The par- 
ty organization had remained virtual- 
ly paralysed during the spring dis- 
turbances, and a major investigation 
and tightening of parly discipline was 
ordered. It was then discovered that 
although there were officially some 
4,500 party members at the universi- 
ty, about 1,000 of these had already, 
left. Disciplinary measures following 
the disturbances led to 365 members 
- mostly students, being expelled. At 
the same time, a recruiting drive was 
launched. 


Australians ban Japanese sociologist 


from Geoff 

An extraordinary diplomatic and 
academic row has broken out over 
the refusal of the Australian govern- 
ment to allow a noted Japanese 
sociologist into the country. 

Professor Rokuro Hidaka and his 
wife had been invited to visit the 
department of sociology at La Trobe 
University and the department 01 
Japanese at Monash University for 

ten months. ...... 

• According to Professor Hidaka, 
the only indication of reasons for the 
ban was a reference by an official of 
the Australian embassy in T ° k y° 
an incident which took place in 1974 
in Paris. Among manv others Mrs 
Hidaka was suspected by the French 
police of a possible connexion mn 
Japanese terrorists, but was totally 
clcsrcd • ■ 

After several letters requesting an 
explanation and protests from Japan 
and Australia, the Federa lmmig 
tion Department claimed i : had ■ evi 
dence of a “direct association of 
both professor and Mrs Hidaka with 
the Japanese red army. 


Professor Hidaka, however, has 
denied the claim and said that unless 
the department reveals the full ex-, 
tent or the ipformatioh it claims to - 
possess, it Is impossible for him to 
answer the "serious and utterly 
false" accusations. 

The department has refused to 
provide any evidence and cannot ex- 
plain why the 64-year-old academic 
has never been questioned by the 
Japanese police, or why the Japanese 
authorities issued him and his wife 
with passports nnd agreed to the 
Japanese foundation sponsoring his 
trip to Australia. 


According to Professor Jiri Neus- 
tupny of Monash University, the im- 
migration department also cannot ex- 

1 ... >k. nllanail Wrrnritl npliui. 


nfain how the alleged terrorist activi- 
ties escaped the attention of more 
than 100 of his friends with whom he 
was in dally contact and who have 
protested to the Australian govern- 
ment. . . , 

■‘These people, among them a for- 
mer ambassador to Canberra, 
• academics and writers and adminis- 
trators represent the cream of the 
Japanese intellectual elite and many 


of them command an unusual degree 
of public confidence,” said Professor 
Neustupny. 

He said Professor Hidakn’s social 
and political views appeared to be 
the reason for the ban. Professor 
Hidaka was by no means a left radic- 
al but his uncompromising stance 
over the democratization of post-war 
Japan and his opposition to the Viet- 
nam war had not made him popular 
with the strongly conservative ele- 
ments in the country. 

“The incident has put into motion 
n whole chain of acts of academic 
censorship," Professor Neustupny 
said. "Not only hns Professor Hidaka 
been banned and Australian scholars 
deprived of his point of view, but the 
ban will be seen as un appeal to 
organizations which propose ex- 
changes and which finance them to 
carefully screen future candidates." 

He said the Australian government 
should either prove that its decision 
had been based on undeniable public 
security grounds or Professor and 
Mrs Hidaka should be permitted 1o 
enter the country. 


approach 

Poland's latest academic protest - of 
would-bc medical - students has re- 
vealed a remarkable degree of self- 
control and appreciation of political 
reality on the part of the new Inde- 
pendent Students' Association 
(NZS). 

The protesters - who wished to be 
admitted to medical academies (for 
the new academic year - had staged 
sit-ins ni a number of medical 
academics, with the participation ol 
I their parents and in many cases rein- 
forcing their demands with protest 
fasts. The NZS, however, refused to 
support them, maintaining that re- 
duced admissions were inevitable in 
the present economic crisis. 

The protests came ui a time wlten 
the Polish medical service is under 
considerable strain. Supplies of 
medicines and equipment front the 
hiird currency area arc totally cur- 
tailed, there nre reports of outlireaks 
of scabies and (in Gdansk) typhoid, 
due to a lack of soup and elementary 
hygiene products. 

There are also reports of deaths to 
which the current food shortage has 
undoubtedly made its contribution. 
The health service is certainly under- 
stuffed - bill at the present, In- 
creased admissions arc simply im- 
practical. 

The NZS has an awareness of real- 
ity rare in an organization which a 
year ago existed only us a protest 
group and achieved legal status bare- 
ly eight months ago. They have done 
all in their power to effect a com- 
promise and the proposed settle- 
ments from the various academies 
has been generous, including priority 
for admissions for the protestors in 
I 1W2-R3, temporary exemption from 
military service, and the chance of 
working as hospital orderlies. 

In Krakow, where since the social 
changes of August 1980 there, has 
been considerable pressure to re- 
verse the decisions of the 1950s 
which separated the Medical 
Academy from the Jagiellonian Uni- 
versity, a number of the unsuccessful 
applicants to the medical academy 
have been offered university places. 

Nevertheless, it has been made 
abundantly dear that any such con- 
cessions depend on an immediate re- 
turn to normality. In Krakow the 
faculty councils of the Medical 
Academy stressed that protesters 
who did not terminate their sit-ins by 
October 10 would be barred from 
future admission to the academy, a 
lead which for the most part has 
been followed throughout the 
countrv. 


China solves 

lawyer 

shortage 

Li Yunchang, China's first vice- 
minister of justice, has announced 
that 57,000 outstanding army offi- 
cers, between 29 and 45 years old, 
have been transferred to civilian 
work and are now receiving judidal 
training. After graduation they will 
be assigned to public security depart- 
ments, procure torafes and courts at 
ail levels. 

More than 200 professors, scholars 
nnd lecturers from all over the coun- 
try are now in Peking compiling 
teaching materials for law universi- 
ties, middle (secondary) schools and 
advanced training courses. A few 
kev middle schools in the major 
cities introduced optional law courses 
ut the beginning of this academic 
yenr. 

China's socialist legal system, built 
up from Liberation in 1949 to 1966. 
suffered scyere damage during the 
cultural revolution. 
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Charlotte Barry on extra study 
opportunities for local people at 
polytechnics 

A taste for 
refreshers 


T1MKS Ht<;HFR EDU CATION SUPPi.pup... 


The polytechnics should rightly be 
seen in the vanguard of continuing 
education developments in the uni- 
versities and colleges. Part-time de- 
grees. preparatory courses for ma- 
ture students, in-service training for 
the professions and short vocational 
refresher courses are all n common 
feature of polytechnics. 

The fact that most polytechnics are 
sated in urban, industrial areas and 
have strong fucai connections means 
they are in a strong position to serve 
the needs of the immediate com- 
munity. 

However the pressure on poly- 
technics to he vocational, and (he 
existence of traditional structures 
and entrenched attitudes means they 
do not always rind it easy to identify 
their role in continuing education. 

Should they be concerned solely 
with mid-career training and retain- 
ing or should they concentrate more 
on reaching out to those who have 
not experienced education since leav- 
ing school and need a second 
chance? There are additional difficul- < 
ties in finding resources for con- i 
tmuing education, which does not 
have strong legislative backing, and , 
the challenge of working with mature r 
students which demands such dif- t 
ferent leaching skills. , 

In spite or these unlentifil cm. 


In spile or these potential set- 
backs, the importance of continuing 
education in the widest sense has 
been recognized by the polytechnics 
lhe J* The White 

tSKS — W-.W* 1972, although 
paying a certain amount of l{p- 


Seyen yews later The Reverend, lack of grants for part-time students 
p r i^P e D r ? e Pn.bppfll of Shef- Short courses, mostly professional 

l ° d f National are booming and the number of stu- 
Lrl rL Students conference on dents has doubled to 81.000 in the 
i s, ^ enls l , hal part-»me Inst six years. Thev are encouraged 
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Typography workshop at North Staffordshire Polyteehalc. 

„ , TABLE 

?95^76 S to el 1 SSSIT 8 10 adVa "“ d and non ' advanc0 d courses In the polytechoic 


•vmisisu vr li ini repiica consiaerea 
continuing education to be an integral 
part of their role. 


1975/70 

1970/77 

1977/78 

1970/79 

1979/80 

198G/B1 


More than half considered short, 
vocational courses to be their most 
relevant contribution to continuing 
education, although part-time de- 
grees and diplomas were also con- 
sidered important. 

Few polytechnics had made any 
separate structural arrangements for 
the provision of continuing educa- 
tion, and it was generally subsumed 
into the work or schools; faculties ar 
departments. About a third had a 


part-time 


full-time and 

aandedeh 



(excluding teacher traWng 
and overseas sludenH) 

advanced 

63,050 

65,900 

66,700 

60,650 

60,880 

59,300 

non-advanced 

16,300 

15,000 

18,500 

13,450 

14,550 

12,150 

advanced 

70.000 
72,500 
B1.000 

83.000 

92.000 

97.000 

non-adranerd 

2,450 

2,250 

2300 

1350 

1,600 

lift 


run pre-degree and study skills 
courses for students who left school 
a long time ago. 

At Ulster Polytechnic the centre 
for continuing education has main- 
tained a careful balance between 
post-experience courses, part-time 
degree and diplomas and wider pro- 
vision. The polytechnic runs a com- 
prehensive senes of second chance 
and community education courses 
such as new opportunities for 
women, child care, counselling for 
voluntary community workers, sup- 
plementary benefits legislation, and 
accounting finance and marketing for 
the small business. 

Ulster also provides more tradi- 
tional adult education courses like 

ESU 8 ’ J oga 3 s 9 uash and creative 
writing. Foundation and certificate 
courses which provide n network of 
pathways and bridges to decree 
courses like arts and business studies 
have also been established. 


comprehensive institutions providing 
"Olfldy all types of courses but fo? 
all types of students. 

JEW" 8 Polytechnics as 

ns . NHHS* Mr Eric Robinson 
Principal of Bradford College! 
said: ‘‘The academic range of the 
polytechnic should dearly be deter- 
mine! by the needs of part-time slu- 
den s rather than of Full-time stu- 

fif?* thc , Part-time students 
nave nowhere else to go." 


j Li j ,. “ ’“"u iiau a 

declared policy to promote this sort 
of activity, and in a few a member of 
staff had specific responsibility for 


H epartmea !°f Btotlon and Sci- 
SE p « per c . onsider,n ? the planning and 
funding of non-university higher education k 
reverberating further than Sand “ 

__E* , c ? n ? u !* l,, *v c document, suggesting a 

new central body coordinating finSre and 

!• Is , involved in exactly Sm 
debate as Scotland, and advocates a system 
of ‘t«e Scottish central imiil™ 
£3? h ve 2 , F ne when Scotland might 
have been considering a structure similar to 

?.* F^ nl En S. i,sh . one of centrally financed 

mitlocally run institutions. 

Everyone in Scotland agrees (hat its tertiary 

S r or s ffl»~ — vK 

the equivalent of miui^ n u 


doing this. r —r— r lur 
Figures supplied by the Committee 
of Directors of Polytechnics show 
that the number of part-time stu- 
dents on advanced and non-advanced 
courses has actually gone down 
slightly m the last three years (see 
table). Tins can be accounted for 
partly m the decline in non-advanced 
courses, the reluctance of employers 
to provide educational leave and the 


. — < : — ■*«*». uiau ucgii 

active in widening general education- 
al opportunities for adults and they 
attract many more mature students 
than the universities. On full-time 
„ sa "dwich courses 45 per cent of 
all students, are aged over 21 and 20 
per cent are over 25; on part-time 
courses 80 per cent are over 21 and 

50 per ?£!? over 25 ' and on short 
courses 100 per cent over 21 and 60 
per cent over 25. 

Part-time students on both degree 
and non-degree courses tend to be 
concentrated in administrative, busi- 
ness and social studies (47 per cent) 
with just over 20 per cent in en- 
gineering and 11 per cent in science 
and maths. 

Many individual departments, like 
tne humanities and social studies de- 
partments at Teesslde Polytechnic, 


Fragments carved to fit 

One of the Lnhnur OnVPrrtmani'ff «- . 


At Newcastle Polytechnic, 
Harry Mitchell, the coordinat 
recurrent education, is busy dei 
ing a consortium wirh the six h 
education colleges in the area. 

Another polytechnic linked 
educational advice for adults is 
field, which houses its own servi 
a hut on thc campus. Hatfield h 
known for its shortened day pa 
for women which have" been'' 
emulated. 

Exciting developments tlx* 1 
have been the highly successful 1 
er” courses for elderly , people 1 
pioneered by North London 
Middlesex Polytechnics. 

Unfortunately polytechnics 
many hurdles to jump. ProWw 
course funding, student grants,! 
care facilities and the aomlnam 
full-time courses must be tackle 
fore a comprehensive polyte 
education can be said to exist. 


ite : 

m s 

•NMi i 

HP!. 


- uivcpcngenr ooards of env- 

safoe .education run bn 8 the 
215® ,nes ° u t by a .different group of civil 1 

Mh«« : n. nd n, S ra l ,h i n flft y furHier education 
entirely hy the local authority. 

Id SepOmi. ihai 
scpamemsti tut ions have, separate niirooscs 
tlnsiKas Jed to anomates such as the 

i i, b^ng allowed to diversify 

the education colleges were not - 

amounted to (he fiquidalion of English 
rolleges of. education was. carried out without ■ 

ft '™r® af ft rc n ™ Bx lng of three SSI! 
tlsh colleges, wilh .flexibility between instiiu- 

nnfhnr i B ® - teacher edu^tZ to bdeoifo 
one of u number yl disciplines, wit tun a cot- 

The Scottish system has come under increas- 
ing attack over the last few years as lacking 
cone:, ion and flexibility In a country smaller ‘ 
in terms of numbers than the Inner London 
Education Authority, instead of a unified terti- 
ary sector, there are jn effect four separate ' 
and defensive units. • . . 


One of the Labour government's last actinne 

FH?,r*fV? ,ablish a Scot!ish Council for Tertiary 
Education to review among other things the 
structure and management of the sector 5 The 
expectation had been that a revised Trucmre 
would be implemented by a developed Scottish 
§° v f™/” enI - ^ ns *cad, the council was inherited 
by rather wary Tory ministers. ° 

Although the council is purelv advisory tn 
the Scottish Secretary, it was some time before 

“si™ aC " l " N> ' all0Wttl lo »«gin iK prindpS 

. _ Th 5.re have been two main objections to rhp 

baVe ^ en . s,ro ng remours of polariza- 
• be ^ ween , hc nine members of thesubcam- 

:.SS Be .2l l08me J ^ ,,w forthcoming s^ 

«Sn. "d d ,o HKg' fflavt 

or 1 . l K W J: i,n, ?r t B V e no! aba ‘cd as a result 
? >uncil 5 chn,rma n. Sir Norman Gra! 
ham, a former secretary of the SED keenini 

; Jiibl5c. l,8ht ri- ir l °n information leaking Urihf 

Now,- two years hfter being set un tii* . 
obuncU i? pbised to send ItS Tepprt to He 
Scottish secretary George Younger . ,He ' 


college courses. ■ a,,u a,,OCI,le ^nds for 


tv So K? h fun u d,n8 ' Wlth local au ‘hor- 

; “J ge * S 0 onger bein 8 wholly dependent 
on the rates support grant? 

Vn„nL Pr ?E 0Sal - C0U ? wel1 a PP eal *0 Mr 
ng * r - . e . P*™® P? t,ie education colleges 
was seen as his decision, backed by neitner 
ediicaticnal nor financial reasons, and It must 
be tempting to set up an organization which 
takes some of the flak, as the UGC has done 
with the univensity cuts. 

The report is further said to advocate a 
gJfJJL °/. dual management, with advanced 

by the nati °nal 

] , pouy, .ana tton-adyaticed courses rerrm n nw 
“nftorof local authoritle^ ^ 8 

■ »■ rumoured ,o 

-ratified 6veS more ovp^L ■ ^ommittee, 
committee of 28 there^iK I ,m ^ y the ftl11 

a 

- betNveen centrally orcSn ^ dm8 L° a rift 

uducutlon ^ 


FE. The minority group would see 
exacerbating academic drift and possft 
ing noii-ndvnnced FE under financed. 

Tlie minority are said lo have alien 
compromise hy suggesting that the §ran 
tertiary sector be given to a nations 
which would approve courses, but H 
administration of all the colleges be 
out by the local authorities. 

The regional argument has bein 
boosted by n report several months aj 
milted to Strathclyde region's FE coo 
hailed by many as an enlightened sire 
rationalize tertiary education on a 1°^ 
The paper identifies Strathclyde’s 
problems, such as high unemplpymec 
rew pupils continuing beyond tne nu 
leaving age, and suggests a series of « 
centres, coordinating all education ar 
Including all types of college, com 
education. Manpower Services Lotw 
courses, and school work. . 

A major part of the scheme is tnea 
ity of vocational preparation f° r everyo 
16; something lo wnich most P e0 P'j F 
service but which is rarely P arsu $Tj. 
advanced FE colleges would be 
regional, the local non-advanced college 
become community colleges. . u. 

None of his heals the broad d j vis '°^ ra i 
the advocates of local and cen 
trol, and the tertiary council' report is 
suffer from the same problem. 

Some bodies may be swayed by jw , 
thinking; others could well simply J *P> 
their original submissions. In ' a "i J 
seems unlikely that the Scottish Olt 
involve itself in any massive resinjo . 
the tertiary sector before the end 
ent government's term of office. 

Olga Woj 

Scottish Correspond 
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The educational struggle against tyranny 

. ranroccive regimes sain cower, nmnno fire, -■ - m 


Wherever repressive regimes gam power, among the first to 
wffer are the academics. Free thought and us communication 
jj. soon identified as threats to the state and censorship is the 

,n Next b week S the magazine Index on Censorship - which, like The 
THES, celebrates its tenth anniversay this year, is devoting 
almost' its entire edition to an examination of academic freedom 
in a dozen countries. Us evidence, though necessarily subjective 
ad patchy, makes depressing reading. 

Fiom South Africa to China and the Soviet Union, the 
rjeture of censorship and victimization is the same. Even 
jjJilain comes in for criticism, if on a rather different scale to 
ihal accorded to other countries included in the survey, such us 
Inn or Libya. The articles are contributed mostly by academics 
who have experienced the very repression of which they write. 
Few of the names will be familiar to readers expecting to find 
i restatement of headline cases like Solzhenitzyn's, but most 
ftwld strike a chord with those engaged in similar work. Most 
rf the countries accused will cause little surprise: Afghanistan, 
Brazil, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Pakistan and Nigeria accounting 
for the remainder. Only Nigeria and Britain might not be 
muidered predictable choices. 

in the Soviet Union, for example, Yuri Yarim-Agayev says 
lhal more than 40 scholars and scientists have been imprisoned 
for public dissent, but many more have been arrested. Forced 
emigration, transfers to other academic nrea or straghtforward 
dismissal from posts in universities are all used to provide a less 
public but equally effective brake on undesirable activities. And 
Dt Yarim-Agayev reminds us that, with the majority of scien- 
liiis and scholars either actively or passively supporting the 
system, it is often academics themselves who inform on col- 

Iran: Closed 
until further ■ • ■ 
notice 

Amid the hysteria surrounding the v - ’ V. .* 
bolding of the American hostages by . 

Iranian studeols, H escaped the notice 
of most observers that all institutes of 5^%; ,<>, 

Uglier education in Iran were actual- 
h dosed. Only the traditional theolo- jypjtr' - - 

schools were and are open. w r :-' [ 
tntorsily staff have not been paid V l ". '• * . 

stoce May 1980 Bnd institutions are v \ 
to open only when thc process of Khomeini: Islamic “dec 
bUmUatlon Is thought to be com- 
pete. Until this indeterminate date, 

QfldtrgradnBtc students will be left unknown number of llv 
tit and secondary school pupils lar Incidents followed 
no opportunity to continue universities. By the sun 
tflflr studies. all had closed and are si 

Anwrfng to Jail Bahur, freedom Even before this, i 
« dffate continued largely unfettered purges of staff tmd beei 
hot the 1979 revolution, academic by Islamic committees, 
•ft recovering from the disruption old scores against s 
^ I towards the end of the Shah’s academic rlvrils. Thous: 
Jw, Purges were limited and efforts verslty and school teacl 
oj hard-line Muslims to take control to have been purged, otl 
tftbe curriculum restricted to the already retired haying p 
sciwls. ped . 

Hut aJj this changed with the cam- Studentships abroad ai 
by the Islamic associations to to strict controls. Th 
z*™ U P H the universities Iasi year, selected to go abroad to “| 
Ayatollah Khomeini gave support to export the Islamic Re\ 
ut action of the associations in genuine students are di 
Mrrafng Tehran University lo oust exchanges for subjexts otl 
*tin students with the loss of mi cine and engineering. 


stand that he can ban people hut he cannot ban ideas from 
nym of people's minds.” he said in the speech which made him a 
:it at a student hero but led to his flight from South Africa and 
ear-old subsequent death from u letter bomb, 
icturers * Index on Censorship Vol. S IVSI, £1.05 from 21 lituseli 
cuts in Street. London WC2. 
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Khomeini: Islamic “clean-up" 


unknown number of lives, and simi- 
lar Incidents followed at provincial 
universities. By the summer of 1980 
all had closed and are still to reopen. 
Even before this, indiscriminate 

E urges of staff tmd been carried out 
y Islamic committees, often settling 
old scores against superiors or 
academic rlvrils. Thousands of uni- 
versity and school teachers are said 
to have been purged, others who had 
already retired having pensions stop- 
ped. 

Studentships abroad arc also subject 
to strict controls. Thousands ore 
selected to go abroad to “propagate and 
export the Islamic Revolution” but 
genuine students are denied foreign 
exchanges for subjexts other than medi- 
cine and engineering. 


T n L n /"VT ^ , university funding make this rare in practice. 

JUIin V_/ Leary reports on an South Africa, ton. is well known for its close control of thc 

• , r ,. , education system, enforcing rigid racial segregation at all levels. 

Ill VcS LlgatlOn intO tne repression Hut Mbulelo Vizikhungo Mzamanc sees a supreme irony in 

_r • r i * condition? now appertaining in the institutions set up to counter- 

UI academic ireedoni acl growing militancy among blacks. These, he suys, have 

. t_ . ! become the primary seedbeds of black consciousness, ihe most 

llirougnout tne world serious internal threat to the South African government. 

Communist control of higher education is illustrated by 

Iphompq v~i 7,7. ~ u ~ r ■ , , ” Frances Wood. ;i specialist on China working for thc British 

si?’ allhou S h persecution is not comparable with Library. She points nut that ihe two mujor activities of 
-vV.? 5 ,‘' ,I1C, some academics are at the forefront uf human academic life - teaching and publication - are both under the 
and *, heir a V t, . vl,ies ar ® ruthlessly curtailed, control of the Communist Party in China. But there has been a 
nrnmilf fl 1S u Rnplber counlr y which would be expected to feature relaxation of some of thc stricter controls on academic life since 
ESPffiJK m any eJ(p0s6 ofacade m ,( ; censorship and oppres- the downfall of the Gang of Four with a gradual growth in the 
6 5 rmer v,c c rector of (he Catholic University of Chile, publication of original scholarly works ana the rehabilitation of 
rrotessor Hermann Scnwember. collaborates with an academic previously disgraced thinkers. It will lake time to restore the 
still working in Chile to catalogue General Pinochet's inierfer- quality suid numbers of intellectuals in the system before the 
ence m the university system Cultural Revolution. * 

he extent of the terror following Pinochet's 1973 coup is In almost all ihe countries included hv Index there is evidence 
well known, claimmg as it did numerous students mid university of resistance by academics despite the efforts of governments to 
staff. But full control of higher education lias only been quieten opposition. The South African student whose 1972 
formalized in the ast year through five “decree laws which graduation speech sparked off a boycott nnd continuing onposi- 
allow for personal restructuring of the universities by the tion lo the Bantu education system seemed lo summarize the 
President himself and the imposition of serving or retired spirit which all ihe articles unearth: "Mr Vorster must under- 
ii E? of -. th e arm , f ? rc « as v,cc chancellors. stand that he can ban people but he cannot ban ideas from 

In Brazil, a social scientist writing under the pseudonym of people’s minds.” he said in the speech which made him a 
Paula Pessoa finds evidence of some liberalization, albeit at a student hero but Led in his flight from South Africa and 
strictly controlled level, in latter years of the 17 year-old subsequent death from u letter bomb. 

military regime. Dismissed and compulsorily retired lecturers * Index on Censorship Vol. 3 IWI. £1.05 from 21 Russcli 
are being allowed to lake up posts again but severe cuts in Street. London WC2. 

Libya: Take 
it from 
the top 

The suppression of academic free- 
dom is often in very senior hands 
indeed, as in Libya. There President 
M Gaddufi has taken over an office in 
the University of Tripoli in order 
personally to supervise the restruc- 
•. : Luring of the institution as part of a 

radical reform of thc higer education 

,, System. .... , , 1. 1,,, V ■■■ U„- n ui ,u a, invavni, auaiii- 

a " u P Dr Edward Gi third, an expert on Gaddafi: compulsory lectures clou remains about Ihe tvpe of system 

Libyan affairs, concedes that Prcsi- which is being created. ’ 

dent Gaddafi has certainly built up Benghazi University und luter closed. Professor Lai age Bown, now ol 
is, and simi- the education system considerably Gaddafi's philosophy of education Glasgow University but for 30 years u 

it provincial compared with the position in 1951 is summed up in his Green Book, member of staff at n variety of Afrl- 

mer of 1980 when the country gained independ- which says: “Ignorance will end can universities, sees the universities 
111 to reopen, ence. Then there were only 53/ stu- when . . knowledge is extended to Homing under increasing pressure u 
idlscriniinale dents in secondary schools, 25 sccon- all people in the way which best suits succumb to corruption ami abandoi 
i carried out dary school teachers and 14 Libyans them.'' According to Dr Giffard. the standards wiilch academics hav 

iflen settling holding a university degree. distribution of places in higher attempted to uphold during and sine 

jperiors or But, says Dr Giffard, the educa- education is actually well controlled, 14 years of military rule, 

mds of uni- ted elite was largely opposed to as are the subjects which students Although they were responsible foi 
ers are said Gaddafi's revolution and were never are able to study. In the humanities, p flr t of Ihe expansion of hlghei 

ers who had trusted by the new regime. Indeed for example, the most favoured stu- education, Nigeria's military rulen 

enslons stop- the General said in 1979 that he dents are allowed to take English, brought their own brand of a d minis- 

trusted no one over 30. In 1973 he those less favoured French and the (ration to cducntlon, as (0 other 

j also subject called for Libya's own cultural re- rest restricted to subjects such as walks of life. Vice chancellors were 
nisands are volution, setting up popular commit- history and geography. removed and replaced without re- 

ropagateand tees to carry out censorship and Lost year Gaddafi himself gave a course (o time-honoured traditions of 
siution” but ordering the rewriting of modern his- series of lectures, largely on Libyan consultations and direct governmem 
nled foreign lory textbooks. Some academics foreign policy, in Tripoli nnd had involvement in the running of unlver- 
erthanmedl- were arrested and the religious studies them relayed to Benghazhi by dosed sltles Increased. The Nigerian Unlver- 
faculty at al-Baida was merged with circuit television. When many stu- sltles Commission, for example* had 



Afghanistan: Party orthodoxy rules 

to 80 ner cent nf Afohnn nnt. them nnp» cHiriuntc tuned his lectures lecturer who 


JJi° ® cent of Afghan uni- than once students taped his lectures 
cmrnt sta ' bave now " e ^ their for scrutiny by such committees, 
awprt v * ive a broad, often in which exist in every department to 
, c t m Fazelly, who was dictate the running of every course. 
iemv?°i r 0 Politics at Kabul Uni- “Acadentic teaching had to follow 
mn»-’ .? ne w ^° ^ Ds chosen such a the instructions of the Communist 
‘han allow himself to Party very closely," writes Professor 
Sg ,_? e t * ie tool of Soviet prop- Fazeily. ‘Tn every field the Jnstruc- 

lions specified the necessity to 


r, . lions specified the necessity to 

ruftn Fazeily had personal ex- approach the subject matter in the 

iS hJ tne rigid controls exer- light of dialectical materialism, the 

mri nfr • . m ?uist Party committees demands of class struggle and tne 
Affih»nilr a s ^ 0re escaping from dominant role of the Communist 
gnanistan to live in France. More ' Party. The imprudent or recalcitrant 


lecturer who did not take these in- 
structions seriously enough risked 
arrest and death." , , 

All lecturers had to sign a pledge 
of loyalty to the parly, those who 
refhsed risking a death sentence as 
traitors. Yet, says Professor Fazeily, 
to comply with instructions would 
earn the contempt and hatred of 
most students and population. 

The strength of anti-Soviet feeling 
in the university was shown last year 
when student demonstrations took 
place during which many were killed. 


Gaddafi: compulsory lectures 

Benghazi University und later closed. 

Gaddafi's philosophy of education 
is summed up in his Green Book, 
which says: “Ignorance will end 
when . . . knowledge is extended to 
all people in the way which best suits 
them.'' According lb Dr Giffard. the 
distribution of places in higher 
education is actually well controlled, 
as are the subjects which students 
are able to study. In the humanities, 
for example, the most favoured stu- 
dents are allowed to take English, 
those less favoured French and the 
rest restricted to subjects such as 
history and geography. 

Lost year Gaddafi himself gave a 
series of lectures, largely on Libyan 
foreign policy, in Tnpoli und had 
them relayed to Benghazhi by dosed 
circuit television. When many stu- 
dents stayed away from the lectures, 
duplicated transcripts were handed 
out and examinations held on them. 

Now many non-scientifio depart- 
ments have been closed and thc call 
lias gone out for students lo destroy 
the traditional educational institu-tions 
and replace them with new 
cadres in harmony with the new soci- 
ety of Libya. The unsettled condition 
of Libyan higher education is attri- 
buted partly to the speed at which it 
has developed but more important. 
Dr Giffard says, are Ihe political 
demands of the regime. He sees little 
reason to think that controls over 
what is taught are about to be re- 
laxed. 


Britain: Why t 

rtlEWsas 

world wini r rian regimes of the 
trtule Anlhn fo I , s,ar filing. But, 
t°k*s dn^S- ^blaster and Steven 
dicumsianrTr 01 t0 equate the 

in ^many 

^nipaig^-te! 5 ; sre officers of the 
BntI DeJnrJ^L , A cad emic Freedom 
Wiy 'conirnw^' Rnt * Arblaster 

If ■wTSSSlJ 1 c nrst h ? nd when 

PtoeTtitv irriri f rom Manchester, 
w.ttol HU\^® rade However, it 
5 lackh urn^S^- Se ^ t that Robin 
j?. SchobrSf^c ' d frota the Lon- 
® rrn * Ihi mnih ■ ,^° notT tics) which 

. ® n l lain. - ijt -Academic censprshlp in 

Arblaster and 


there is no reason to be complacent 


Lukes raise older cases, such as the 
removal of Bertrand Russell's Fel- 
lowship of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. after his open opposition to 
the Tirst World War, they believe 
that the situation has deteriorated in 
the last 13 years. ; 

“At the height of smdent Unrest 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s, a 
number of lecturers were forced out 
of higher education altogether on 
account of their support for, or In- 
volvement in, student activities at 
that time," they write. "Of course, 
various technical or legalistic excuses 
were found in most such cases, but 
they barely concealed this ren- 
damental truth, insofar as ^these 
cases are extreme and publicly 
known instances °f 
they suggest that British academic 
variety , and pluralism is weaker and 
less principled than we tnay legiti- 


mately expect it to be. 

Robin Blackburn's case is cited as 
“the most scandalous" example of 
this trend, since he was sacked for 
supporting direct action by students 
after the event, not for taking part. 
The suggestion that he represented a 
serious threat to law and order is 
described as preposterous, yet it was 
used “as the justification for driving 
a distinguished teacher and writer 
out of one of Britain's institutions of 

16 sine!? then, CAFD has dealt with 
“an endless stream of cases” in 
which there is a prlma facie case that 
academic freedom is being violated. 
The experiences of Colin McCabe 
and David Ingleby at Cambridge 
University are the most recent listed 
in the article. 

There is. say the authors, a rent 
danger of organized ideological in- 


tolerance in the educational world. 
“Marxists, or more generally still, 
radicals, are made the target of cam- 
paigns of vilification and misrepre- 
sentation. the ultimate aim or wnich 
is fo achieve their exclusion from 
intellectual and academic life. 

“Such campaigns ore not, us in 
Eastern Europe or South Africa, as 
yet effective in bnnniiig intellectuals 
from political nnd official academic 
life, nor are they sponsored and in- 
spired by the state, although they do 
enjoy support and encouragement 
from some Conservative politicians." 

But Professor Julius Gould's re- 
port, The Attack on Higher Educa- 
tion, is cited as the result of one such 
campaign. Its general argument 
claimed that there was on inherent 
conflict between the "radical mode" 
and Ihe "scholarly made." 


Nigeria: 

Increasing 

pressures 

A country which has increased Ihe 
number uf university places fourfold 
over the past decade anil plans to 
triple this number In the next live 
years would not normally be thought 
to be stifling academic freedom. But 
in Nigci'in, despite an expansion of 
higher education unmatched any- 
where In thc world at present, suspi- 
cion remains about the type of system 
which lx being created. 

Professor Lai age Bown, now of 
Glasgow University but for 30 years □ 
member of staff at n variety of Afri- 
can universities, sees the universities 
coming under Increasing pressure lo 
succumb to corruption and abandon 
standards wiilch academics have 
attempted to uphold during and since 
14 years of military rule. 

Although they were responsible for 
part of tbe expansion of higher 
education, Nigeria's military rulers 
brought their own brand of adminis- 
tration to cducntlon, as to other 
walks of life. Vice chancellors were, 
removed and replaced without re- 
course to (Inic-honourod traditions of. 
consultations and direct government 
involvement in the funning of univer- 
sities Increased. The Nigerian Univer- 
sities Commission, for example, had 
Its powers increased from those simi- 
lar lo our University Grants Commit- 
tee to a level allowing It to be used as 
an instrument of central control. 

The civilian government has modi- 
fied some procedures but not unsea- 
ted military nominees to vice chancel- 
lorshlps and has nUowed the NUC to 
retain Its powers. Jt Is going ahead 
with an ambitious scheme to Increase 
the number of universities from 34 
(compared with six In 1970) to 19 by 
next year. The number of students Is 

S lanned to rise from the present 
0,000 to ISO, 000 by 1985 and 
300,000 by 1990. 

Professor Bown tears that such 
expansion wilt brine with It dangers 
for the integrity of the Institutions, as 
ethnic and sectional Interests com- 
pete. As Ihe new universities are 
closely Identified with the various 
ethnic groups in Nigeria, the competi- 
tion for resources, as well as for 
pluces Is likely lo be Intense. 

"In society at large, people may 
find It hard to accept Ihe universities' 
good faith and may assume that 
admissions and appointments are as 
negotiable os everything else," she 
writes. “Academics, certainly In the 
older universities, believe It lo be 
pHrt of their mission lo set alternative 
standards to n society which Is not 
accustomed to Ihcm. V 
“Whether that mission will be ful- 
filled will depend In pnrt .011 how far 
the proliferation of universities di- 
lutes (lie system. II will also depend 
on what happens lo the new stale- 
sponsored universities which may 
find jf humanly impossible to avoid 
giving preference to students and ap- 
plicants for Jobs front their own en- 
vironment." 
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10 the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT Ujjfl 

Geoffrey Caston examines the experienc e of tenure and retrenchment in American universi ty 

Who decides ll'dlx ||\ 


who chooses 
who goes? 
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A standard work on academic tenure 
in the United States was written in 
1959 by Clark Byse of Harvard Law 
School and Louis Joughin of the 
American Association of University 
Professors at Columbia University. 
They summarized the nature of ten* 
ure in the words: “Under a typical 
tenure plan, the institution which hns 
Ijiven a teacher indefinite or con- 
tinuous tenure must continue his 
appointment until his death, retire- 
ment or dismissal for adequate 
cause, or because of a bona fide 
financial exigency”. 

It was dear to the authors thnt 
financial reasons can legitimate the 
dismissal of a tenured academic. As 
Professor Robert Cnrr, then chair- 
man of the AAUP Committee on 
Academic Freedom, acknowledges in 
the foreword to this work: “The 
academic profession itself readily 
concedes that b professor can be 
dismissed for ‘adequate cause*, in- 
duding such grounds as incompe- 
tence, neglect of duty, and gross 
personal misconduct". 

A 1972 survey showed that 100 per 
cent of public and private universi- 
ties had such tenure plans. A much 
more recent survey by the American 
Council of Education shows that in 
1979-1980, 64.4 per cent of all uni- 
versity faculty enjoyed tenure, and 
that it is inching up a point or two 
evety year. It was only 51 per cent in 
1969 and is expected to be 77 per 
cent by 1986. Such averages need to 
>b$ treated with , some care. At the 
(host prestigious 1 institutions the fig- ' 
ure may be much higher, for exam- 

E le, it is already 78 per cent at (he 
Imversity of California. 

Tenure plans which meet the 
general criteria cited by Byse vary 
widely in their explicitness from one 
institution to another. Their terms 
are generally set out in university 
statutes, by-laws or faculty hand- 
books. In recent years it has become 
more frequent for them also to be 
embodied in .contracts negotiated 
with the union representing the 
'.faculty, in those few universities 
which have embraced collective bar- 
gainings As we shall see later, 
attempts are now being made in such 
institutions to go into considerable 
detail of the circumstances in which 
“financial exigency" can be invoked. 

The details of the tenure plan may 
cover such matters as: how tenure is 
achieved, the length of probation 
and the criteria to be satisfied; what 
procedures have to be adopted if it is 
to be refused; the nature of adequate 
cause; the procedures for termina- 
tion: hearings, notice, appeals. 

Greal importance is attached to 
full .and public process, involving 
consideration, and perferably deter- 
mination, by other faculty members 
. rather than by the administration. In 
the long history of contention about 
such matters, these procedural pro- 
tections .have been; viewed a* more • 
Important than the- spelling out of 
adequate cause”, ti is generally 
accepted, however,, that "adequacy* 
means ‘'related to professional per- 
formance’, as defined by profession- 
al peers. U certainly extends beyond 
. the traditionally, closely defined 
‘good causes'] in. British university 
statutes ("neglect of duties", '‘moral’ 
turpitude , etc) to embrace more 
general concepts of “incompetence". 

1 The standard model of the tenure 
plan is one based upon thd statement ' 
of . principles negotiated by , the 
AAUP : with the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges in 1940. It is, with 
subsequent amendments and elab- 
orations , still widely used as a point 
of reference and ' is -Currently em- 
bodied in the 1976 Recommended 
institutionalized Regulations on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure. The ' 
main features of these . regulations 
can be summarized as fallows. Their 
prime purpose is affirmed as “to en- 
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able the University of X to protect 
academic freedom and tenure and 
the requirements of due academic 
process'*. The model regulations then 
state that all full-time faculty 
appointments are to be either prob- 
ationary or with continuous tenure. 
The total period of probationary ser- 
vice is to be not more than seven 
years, including probationary service 
in other universities. Probationary 
appointments may come up for re- 
newal at various intervals during that 
time, but notice (up to one year 
depending on length of service) is to 
be given of non-renewaj. There is 
provision for appeal against non- 
renewal. 

Termination of an appointment 
with continuous tenure may be 
effected only on grounds of finan- 
cial exigency, programme discon- 
tinuance, or adequate cause. In all 
cases at least a year's notice is to be 
given. Adequate cause has to “re- 
lated, di recti v and substantively, to 
the fitness of the Faculty member in 
his professional capacity as a teacher 
or researcher”. There is an elaborate 
specification of the informal, and 
subsequently formal, inquiries and 
hearings which must precede such a 
dismissal. They involve a statement 
of charges and full consideration by 
more than one faculty committee, 
provision for examination of witnes- 
ses and the taking of evidence. 
When the charges are of incompe- 
tence, other qualified members, 
perhaps from outside the , university 
concerned, are to be consulted. The ■ 
final hearing committee eventually 
makes a recommendation to the 
president and, through him, to the 
governing body. 

If it is proposed to dismiss a ten- 
ured person because of a “demon- 
stratively bona fide financial exigen- 
cy", other requirements have tQ be 
met. First, a faculty body should 
share in the decision that such an 
exigency exists; this is defined as an 
"imminent financial crisis which 
threatens the survival of the institu- 
tion as a whole and which cannot be 
alleviated by less drastic means”. 

Secondly, such a faculty body 
should "exercise primary responsibil- 
ity for determining the criteria for 
identifying the individuals whose 
. appointments are to be terminated”. 

These criteria should include, con- 
siderations of seniority as well as 
educational policy. When it is prop- 
osed to dismiss an individual, there 
should a hearing which should con- 
sider the extent of the financial ex- 
igency and the validity of the criteria 
used. Only very exceptionally should 
an institution dismiss a tenured per- 
son in favour of retaining a non- 
■lenured person, or make any new 

‘The place of any fac- 
ujty; member dismissed 
should not be filled for 
three years’ 

appointments. The place of anil 
faculty member dismissed, should not 
be filled for three yaars unless he is 
offered reinstatement, and in the 
first place, every: effort should be 
made to find hlin another post in the 
. institution. Rather similar procedures' 
are to be followed in the case of’ 
tenured appointments which, it is 
. proposed, *o terntinntq as a result of 

bonp fide formal discontinuance of 
a programme or department of in- 
■ si ruction''- : . 

Before (eking a look at the ways, 
in which this financial exigency pro- 1 
, vision w 09 worked In the 1970s; it is 
wbrth selling it fo u$ historical pens-' 
rpcctive. Waller. Metzger in a long 
essay on (ho history of academic ten-* 
ure has shown how, in the eight- 
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eenlh and nineteenth centuries, the 
struggle was between the concept of 
indefinite tenure and that of short- 
term appointments. The latter were 
designed in part, as an early histo- 
rian of Harvard University wrote in 
140, “to excite tutors from time to 
tune to greater care and fidelity in 
their work". To many institutions 
and for a long period, the two types 
oF appointment existed side by side, 
with one group of faculty, the most 
prestigious, having achieved indefi- 
nite tenure after a period of proba- 
tion. while another existed on a 
parallel track with a series of short- 
term appointments. 

One of the arguments often used 
in the nineteenth century in favour 
of short-term appointments was that 
governing boards could not commit 
themselves to indefinite appoint- 
ments since they depended for their 
funding, at least in the state universi- 
ties, upon annual .appropriations by 

pMhfe centuty, indefinite tertiite had 
in most cases been established; 
where necessary “governing boards 
could antj did make indefinite 
appointments with the proviso that 
the continuation of the contract 
ivould depend upon the adequacy of 
the support". ^ 3 

, However, the indefinite tenure 

«n SfkF? e i r8ed r by l9 W was not at 
th » Jfif 1 It .* nenot little more 
than the words indicate, and a niim- 
bftrof'cases had shown that “in law, 
' it had- little sense or; consequence- 
not only were all appointments f n a 
SFjn* temporary, they were (irt 
instantly exting- 
uishablc , Stimulated by ! the phfi.' 
Osppher A. ,0; Ldyeloy.' l and cob 
ho f 5 a t .Johns HopkinsUniYersity, 
.'Uie .American Assoclgtibji of Uni- 
roia- ^^ ^as fdrmed in 
:• te undertake the “gra- 

dual formulation of genefar Drtaci. 
! P'es respecting the tenSre of th^ro- 
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fessional office and the legitimate 
ground for the dismissal of profes- 
sors”, the establishment of a code' 
which could be policed by the pro- 
fession itself. It stemmed from Love- 
joy’s conviction that “modern profes- 
sors faced a subtle peril - attacks on 
their academic freedom that were 
officially disguised as something 
else”. That “something else” was, in 
the early twentieth century, most 
likely to be an allegation of profes- 
sional incompetence. Seventy years 
later, as we shall see, the profession 
feared that it might be “financial 
exigency”, and found it necessary -to 
formulate similar procedural tests of 
legitimacy to guard against that, 

. “ is important to remember that, 
in all this time, the tetter of the law, 
the actual terms of the contract, in 


t|ie next half century, was first to set 
:utJ a basis 0f due process for. which 
the Situation 'would be censure by 
the profession (one or two unsuc- 
cessful boycotts had been attempted 
m the first decade of the century), 
and secondly, to import this, where- 
ver possible, into the actual contracts 
of employment. “The firit leaders of 
the AAUP sought the closest ap- 
proximation to guild autonomy they 
could possibly lay claim to and still 
accept the legal impregnability of the 
charters and the political inevitability 
•of lay control.” 

The professors were at first coldly 
' [ ecfi ,n^ ky university presidents, but 
Py they were strong enough to 
.be able to negotiate with the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges (repre- 
senting one group of the institutions 
Concerned) the first agreed set of 
principles. The colleges Insisted, as 

nnrr At . 


ig£ncy. 


i because pf . financial ex- 
i&. was . accepted by the 


AAUP provided it was ordy « Is 
resort. The college presidents, 
conscious ns their pre***^ 
been a century before of tne p* 
tial fragility of their resources, 
it necessary and the 
no way in which it could 
object. The harsh flwwWJE 
enccs of the early 
the point, and when the 
ment was by further “JJjJj 
elaborated into the 1940steW^J 
principles cited above, 
that financial exigency vis ^ 
cient cause for termination, ^ t 
one sentence asserted si mpij 
should be demonstrably bpljg 
But for the next 20 or 30^ . 
was not to be frequently 
1959, Byse and 
write that termination of 
cause of financial exigency ^ 
significant problem, 
so many less drastic mea* ^ # 
ing a financial ^jsis. Th. 
ample was to reducejwj*“l ^jj 
fixed percentage "instt 

"W-W of 
been used for suiwal y 
of institutions during tr i w ^ 

and advised that tenure p' 
provide for 

tlon.m such cases. By luj 

1960s the frti anci ?]| R Was . fe.S. 
changed and a cn» ^ AA^j. 
means 

governing 
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from the eighteenth century to the present day 


MtThey can 

S of room for controversy and 
Sty In their mode of application, 
2 it is ivorth a look at the expert- 
« of those institutions who have 
5 to deal with such issues in the 
Se of negotiating contracts with 
2 ms representing faculty members 

S doing SO. it has to be remembered 
Sat in the United States, those 
Sjrh have concluded such agree- 
Ss do not include the more pres- 
to research universities 
The standard Handbook of Faculty 
Bsmining includes a chapter on 
■Negotiating Retrenchment Provi- 
Mnf” by Oergory Lozier and 
mother on the actual experiences of 
the preceding years. (“Retrench- 
menf and, more recently, “displace- 
Btnl” are the standard euphemisms 
corresponding to the British “redun- 
dancy .) Lozier advises that univers- 
[ly administrators retain as much fle- 
iflriB iy as they can, since “man- 

ocoverability in a time of crisis is 
essential” and advance contingency 
phoning is sometimes self-defeating 
See "priorities for cuts stated in a 
public document can be a self- 

fulfilUng prophecy”. He points to the 
extreme difficulty of defining "objec- 
tive" criteria for deciding who should 
go, since "the objective standard 

most typically adopted, namely 


seniority defined as length of service, 
h an industrial sector principle which 
disregards the university's concept of 
excellence". 

indeed, the course of many dis- 
putes about these matters shows that 
the critical question is just that. The 
administration will typically be call- 
ing for selective cuts, strengthening 
me departments and retrenching 
etas. 

The faculty union will be pressing 
for across-the-board attrition which 
nay reduce the number of termina- 
tions and also permit the unpliculion 
of seniority principles. Tne early 
191ft saw a number of cases before 
the courts in which dismissed faculty 
winters challenged either the 


piwiims of the financial exigency 
« the procedures by which 
wdiiiduik had been selected to go. 

me general drift of the court deci- 
sioiis was that, provided the univers- 
ity bad acted reasonably and objec- 
Myjit must have the final deci- 
Jhe correctness, of the univers- 
ity* financial judgment was not a 
natter for judicial review, estab- 
“ted m the 1974 Bloomfield Col- 
case, in which the appeal court 
□ecluied to consider the AAUP's 
the college could have 
««ded dismissals by selling off a 
capital asset. 

‘The administration al- 
wa ys bases its case on 
pounds of quality but 
ne union argues about 
js effect on academic 
freedom’ 

fed? , |£l the issues were exempli- 
evenre Jr fm? 11 ™ the traumatic 

BML I !Rr- d Jw in the State 

one SSZ2*P'P«te finance, 
ffEfr feature of which 

N ™Yorrt^ ptcy . of the Ci *y of 

budnt Sf'iJ* 18 . 8tale reduced the 
sonSinJ |SL u |H vefBlt y system by 
years, n li S-' 10 per 0001 ,n two 
bon. 1 takui 8 account of infla- 

Wnifijl l\f e i ^P° nse to this a 

ftas intrnHnJ? 5 -^, retrenchment 
much deleeation 


■ » the 

ternunation of the 
' faculty SOi ne 60 tenured 

i : ¥?JS5ul?, a “ inves - 

ormRl ^y censured 
asserting that the 

■ f^ n «lcctec| W S indlv iduals had 
; ^ k*"**"#”* academic 

1 5% rejebteH ^° nc ,! usions wexe 

; i he university, 

nr ■ m ® °P eratin 8 
„Lv” '-°f an agreement 

•fit; 




with a different union, the terms of 
which the AAUP criticized as too 
weak. Indeed, the university was 
subsequently to suggest that the 
strong terms of the AUP censure 
were determined as much by its in- 
terests in recruiting members from 
the rival union as by the merits of 
the case. 

Many of the disputes centred on 
the question of the determination of 
the units of retrenchment within 
which the seniority principle was to 
operate. There were misgivings ab- 
out the whole principle of selective 
rather than across-the-board cutting 
to which the administration (with 
senate support) attached very great 
importance. Responding to an ad- 
ministration memorandum, the 
AAUP investigating committee com- 
mented: “It has been argued that the 
process of attrition would lead to 
mediocrity. But the investigating 
committee was given no reason to 
conclude that it would lead more 
surely to mediocrity than the de- 
moralization of faculty which was the 
inevitable result of the administra- 
tion’s approach to retrenchment.” 
Five years later the argument still 
continues: there are those who main- 
tain that the university was insuffi- 
ciently selective and that the re- 
sponse to the critics has indeed re- 
sulted in mediocrity, while the uni- 
versity administration itself remains 
unrepentant. 

The attrition versus selectivity 
argument mirrors those of seniority 
versus merit and job security versus 
academic quality. At least one (non- 
tenured) member of the AAUP res- 
igned in the course of the SUNY 
events because he concluded that Ihe 
association has moved away from its 
traditional concern with academic 
quality into the protection of the 
jobs of its tenured members. But 
white the administration naturally 
tries to base its case always on 
grounds of quality, the union points 
to the implications of selectivity for 
academic freedom. 

No one, of course, is prepared to 
operate a policy which discriminates 
between individuals on grounds of 
merit: it is departments, program- 
mes. units which are evaluated. The 
AAUP, alleged that in several cases 
the designation within SUNY of 
units of retrenchmet, within which 
seniority was to operate, has been 
manipulated so as to get rid of par- 
ticular troublesome faculty members. 

There have been many such cases; 
those aggrieved mostly made use of 
appeals procedures, and most did 
not succeed. The point here is not to 
make or imply judgments, but to 
illustrate the extreme sensitivity of 
each such decision at such times of 
great stress and emotion. The ques- 
tion of the particular unit of re- 
trenchment echoes on in all such 
cases. Very recently, for example, 
controversy has been reported on the 
campus ot the Long Beach State 
University in California. The Califor- 
nia Education Code, governing the 
CSUC, requires, like the SUNY 
agreement, retrenchment to be by 
seniority in what are described as 
teaching service areas. The president 
of the college proposes to reorganize 
the campus into some 200 teaching 
service areas rather than its present 
60 department. The faculty union 
objects to this as a potential threat 
to academic freedom, claiming that 
“the smaller the teaching service 
area the more -vulnerable to lay-offs 
and the less protection from tenure 
and senlortiy . 

The supposed threat to freedom 
inherent in the process of retrench- 
ment is frequently stressed in con- 
temporary debates. Memories of the 
very real disasters of the McCarthy 
era and the loyalty oath crisis of the 
1950s linger on in the professional 
consciousness and faculty members 
remain suspicious of the intentions of 
the administration. s fear, 

expressed 65 years ago, of attacks on 
freedom disguised as something else, 
has not yet been dispelled. 

Some universities, to avoid a i spe- 
cies of pathological haste, which can 
be damaging equa ly to academic 
quality and to faculty. morale, JJgJ 
been trying to work out policies 
which accept retrenchment as a con- 
tinuing state and not a crifli ■ jgn 
tlngency. The University of Cahfor 
nil, for example, does not jj , the 

moment contemplate eminent 
financial catastrophe. but , j n s . fnr a 
theless seeking to plan ahead tor 


decade in which resources will be 
strictly limited, total faculty numbers 
will not incrense and probably de- 
crease, and the natural process of 
faculty turnover will be insufficient. 

It has no union contract; its tenure 
plan simply asserts thnt “academic 
tenure provide for continuing 
appointment thnt will not be termin- 
ated except for good cause, including 
compelling budgetary or programma- 
tic reasons, and after the opportunity 
for a hearing before the properly 
constituted advisory committee of 
the academic senate". 

It has established a joint adminis- 
trative/faculty task force on “Prog- 
rammatic Displacement of Faculty". 
The task force has not yet reported, 
but in its preliminary thinking it re- 
jects either using seniority as the 
criterion for determining the order of 
displacement or using displacement 
procedures as a means for removing 
“undesirable" faculty. The only 
alternative it seems is to base dis- 
placement entirely on programme re- 
view, the continuing evaluation by 
academic peers of the quality of, and 
need for, each individual academic 
unit and its programmes of teaching 
and research, with a readiness to 
phase the unit out even if this 
means, in some cases, an end to the 
careers of some individuals who can- 
not be placed elsewhere. It is a 
brave and rational intention; there 
are those in the university who are 
sceptical about whether it can be 
achieved. 


Too much of a 
good thing 


‘American universities 
accept that the need 
for particular disci- 
plines may change’ 


American universities and their 
faculty are at one in accepting that in 
principle there may be circumstances 
in which it is impossible, for financial 
reasons or because the need for par- 
ticular disciplines may change, to re- 
tain all tenured staff until retirement. 
There are no contractual or oilier 
impediments in the way of dismissing 
individuals in these circumstances. 
No compensation is payable although 
at least a year's notice is generally 
required. While this may be accepted 
in principle, there will be great and 
often bitter argument over the prac- 
tical circumstances of each case. 
Such situations have occurred with 
increasing frequency over the last 
decade in a variety of institutions, 
and both administration and faculty 
have become concerned to find_ways 
of regulating them so as to maintain 
the quality of the institution while 
avoiding tne dismissal of individuals 
on grounds which appear to be sub- 
jective, with all of its Implications for 
academic freedom. 

Evaluation of programmes may be 
the right way to establish which 
should be discontinued in times of 
financial difficulty. But in practice 
these are often inextricable from 
judgments of individual competence, 
for which quite different criteria and 

K jdures may be appropriate. 

kinds of judgment inevitably 
generate suspicion, quite apart from 
the fact that there are often pro- 
found and legitimate differences of 
opinion about the very nature of 
quality, both of Individuals and pro- 

S rammes. The recourse is therefore 
nding ways of ensuring that such 
judgments are made openly and by 
academics using professional criteria 

01 %e dilemma cannot be avoided. 
Judgments made openly and by re- 
latively large representative groups 
ivevitably tend to be bland and con- 
sensual, even If they may indeed he 
more palatable and (perhaps) more 
just. Judgments made by individuals 
and by relatively small selected 
■croups, especially if they do not have 
to be justified by invidious public 
reasoning, tend to be bolder and 
better, less generally acceptable and 
(perhaps) less just. Universities are 
no longer, as they have been for the 
oast generation or two able to spend 
their way out of the consequences of 
the inevitable tension. 


The author Is secretary-general of 
the committee of Vice Chancellors 


John Hiley looks at 
what is wrong with 
management education 


Can management education make u 
real contribution to economic recov- 
ery? Are we making the best use of 
the management education resources 
at our disposal in the UK? 

1 believe the answer to the first 
question to be yes and ihe answer to 
tne second to tie no. Consequently, 
the contribution nf manage mem 
education to our economic recovery 
is not likely to be as great as it could 
be if we made better use of our 
resources. What needs to be done? 
Inevitably the solutions to the prob- 
lems arc not always straightforward 
as a simple statement of problems 
might suggest. 

Although it can be argued thnt 
there has been an underprovision of 
management education, particularly 
at genuine postgraduate level, (here 
has been a tremendous growth in the 
overall provision throughout the 
1960s and 1970s. The growth has not 
been particularly well-controlled, and 
has taken place in three distinct sec- 
tors: university, FE and public HE. 
ami Ihe private sector (Henley. 
Ash ridge, etc and a multitude of 
consultants). This proliferation has, 
not surprisingly, caused a deal of 
client confusion. 

Providers of m linage merit educa- 
tion have adopted a production 
emphasis in response to the press- 
ures of competition within the sys- 
tem. They have responded with com- 
mendable flexibility to each change 
in ihe econumic climate, each new 
piece of government legislation, and 
each new behavioural fashion from 
the other side of the Atlantic. The 


and Principals- 


E roliferation which 1 am describing 
ere mainly afflicts the short course 
field and while this business is profit- 
able for many providers, particularly 
in the private sector, it can also be 
costly in terms of promotional costs 
and course development time. In (he 
FE sector, the failure rate for this 
type of “open” short course is high 
and consequently many colleges and 
regional management centres now 
concentrate their short course efforts 
into tailor-made courses in response 
to specific client needs. 

This is a move in the right direc- 
tion, but structured market research 
into client needs is still the exception 
rather than the rule in the FE sector, 
which is potentially the largest sup- 
plier of management education. 

The colleges have not been unwill- 
ing partners in this marriage: quite 
the opposite in most cases, ns they 
have competed with each other to 
provide the widest possible range of 
courses. While the regional advisory 
councils and, in some cases, (he re- 
gional ma nageme nt cen t res , have 
tried to ensure a balanced provision, 
many of the part-time courses for the 
management institutes have enrolled 
low numbers, in the halcyon days of 
the mid-1970s, 29 per cent of part- 
time sessional courses in manage- 
ment which were offered in tne 
North-West did not run. 

Many of (he education program- 
mes or the management institutes 
have relevant content for their aspir- 
ing members; sometimes this coin- 
cides with organizational needs, but 
the real problem for the colleges is 
that the content of the various pro- 
grammes is often duplicated, leading 
to a wasteful use ot stuff resources. 

Perhaps it is because the providers 
have over segmented the market for 
management education that the 
majority of organizations remain 
sceptical about the benefits of man- 
agement education. Certainly lire 
number of managers who have re- 
ceived more than one-day of man- 
agement education is very siriull. 

It is not difficult to find other 
reasons for (his lack of interest in 
management education, [t could he 
that successive recessions have 
pushed management education low 
in the order of priority for training 
expenditure. When money is nvail- 
able it is usually spent on meeting 
short-term training needs rather than 


the Longer-term educational needs nf 
managers. 

Thu long-term health of organiza- 
tions must surely depend upon well- 
educated managers who can take a 
broad view of organizational prob- 
lems. 

Although the boundary between 
business studies and management 
studies has usually been denned as 
undergraduate anti below on the one 
side and postgradunte/poslexperiencu 
on the other, some artificial fences 
have been erected. The particular 
fences which I would like to see 
broken down more frequently are in 
the areas of staff interchange and 
informal student meeting. The geog- 
raphical remoteness or many pur- 

E ose-buih management centres can 
e h mixed blessing in terms of 
academic development. 

Above nil. however, there is the 
need for a total view to he presented 
of the business and management 
education system in order that 
clients, whether they he individuals 
with career aspirations or organiza- 
tions with management development 
problems, enn identify the most 
appropriate route of study. 

Over almost 211 years there have 
only been two major government in- 
itiatives to encourage management 
development. One was (he establish- 
ment of the London and Manchester 
Business Schools in the 1960s and 
the other was the designation of 
twelve regional management centres 
in the 1970s. 

While the two major graduate 
business schools have made signifi- 
cant progress, the record of the re- 
gional management centres is patchy. 
This is hardly surprising when it is 
realized that no additional Govern- 
ment funding was forthcoming for 
(he centres. It was left to the parent 
l.e.n’.s to make provision, often with- 
in the limitation of existing 
polytechnic or college budgets. Con- 
sequently. the strongest centres tend 
to be those where regional co- 
operation in management education 
was well-established before they 
were designated. 

Much government money has been 
poured into management education 
through the Training Opportunities 
Scheme. Just when it seemed that we 
were reaching a balance of courses 
.offering educational programmes, 
vocational training, job seeking skills 
nnd small business development, 
public expenditure cuts have caused 


Hie axing of the majority of educa- 
tional programmes from the TOP’S 
scheme. The diploma in management 
studies and numerous masters de- 
grees are the main victims. 

As in the private sector, short- 
term objectives will always come to 
the fore when expenditure is res- 
tricted, and the programmes with 
longer-term education objectives are 
the first to suffer. 

While there are many providers of 
management education in both the 
university and FE and HE sectors 
who are developing a market 
orientation, there is still on urgent 
need for a controlled response to the 
market pressures. For example, the 
HE has been developing masters 
programmes in management for 
some years now, encroaching on a 
domain which was exclusively uni- 
versity nt one time. But this is a 
declining market, particularly if we 
consider full-time and short courses; 
and therefore the universities have 
been moving into the part-time and 
short course field which has for so 
long been dominated by the FE and 
HE sector. 

Much of the necessary control 
could be provided by strengthening 
the links between government de- 
pur imenis and the existing co- 
ordinating and representative bodies. 
In FE and HE this means a more 
explicit i-ccoanition of the role of the 
centres and the United Kingdom 
Standing Conference of Heads of 
Management which represents the 
majority of key providers of manage- 
ment education in this sector. 


The author Is assist tun to the dean at 
the Lancastrian School of Manage- 
ment. 
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Jewish radicalism in tsarist Russia 


by Harold Shukman 

Prophecy and Politics: socialism, 
natlonorism and Ihe Russian Jews 
1862-1917 

by Jonathan Frenkel 
Cambridge University Press, £30.00 
ISBN 0521 23028*1 

During Alexander il's reign, from 
1855 to 1881. the Russian Jews, along 
with the peasants and other orders of 
society, had conte to enjoy a certain 
measure of emancipation. Jewish urti- 
Mins had been allowed out of rite Pule 
of Settlement into interior Russia, ami 
the universities and high .schools hud 
been opened to Jewish youth, and in 
general an atmosphere of enlightened 
concern had characterized much of the 
period. 

But official liberalism had had to 
contend with both a society and an 
administration that were steeped in 
the traditional values of Orthodox 
Christianity and tsarist authoritarian- , 
ism. At every advance of (he new 
institutions - whether of local govern- 
ment. the free professions , the press. 
n » revolutionary move men 1 
allegedly spawned bv them - the 
forces nf reaction grew more alarmed. 
And when Alexander II was assnssi- 
nnted by revolutionary terrorists in 
1881 steps were finally taken, first 
unofficially, then officially, to turn the 
tide. 

The reign of Alexander III was in- 
augurated by a wave of ami- Jewish 
pogroms in the south of Russia, ihe 
scope and ferocity of which had not 
been seen since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The connivance of the local 
administration, which like the central 
government saw in these excesses a 
safely valve for other, deeper griev- 1 
ances, ensured immunity for the pog- 
.^rnshseltiks, but the regime was also ' 
• J. 9? ..dangeVs of such' wide- t 
spread violence; and in 18X2 an abrupt t 

V^, cr - d ' Anen,i °n now I 
shifted to legislating against the Jews i 
as a surer means of creating a mood of . 
ItUSSianethnir. nniinmii; e p^« n i:^— u.. 1 
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Russia in the years 19113-1914 | D 
America and Palestine, the emL 

Fi n .- Z u r l ar . r,ved 10 find alreadS 

established Jewish structures: m 

US, trade unions which had been set 
up in the IX9US and were under £ 
firm control of earlier immigrants- in 
Palestine, a national bank, the He- 
brew press and n Zionist apparatus 
The new arrivals, weaned as ihevwere 
on Russian centralization and'diw. 
pline. doctrinal unity and orthodox 
and strict adherents of the class * £ 
approach to party organization, natur- 
ally found fault with the local sitiuiiu 
and sought to improve it, with conflict 
as the inevitable result, 

The paths of Jewish socialism in ibe 
USA and Palestine, however, soon 
diverged. In Palestine it became mew 
nationalist, as the problem of fomunz 
an autonomous Jewish community be- 
came increasingly involved in the dip- 
lomatic and indeed physical siniMie 
for Jewish expression ' in that con- 
flicted, complex environment. In 
America the Jews soon assimilated 
and successfully integrated into multi- 
ethnic American life; the Jewish con- 
cerns of American Jewry became phil- 
anthropic, bused on their humani- 
tarian concern for their broiich 
“back home" in the old cotmtiy. Rus- 
sia, (or Hungary, Rumania. Poland 


spread violence “and in ?SX2art abrupt rdfiSic^haM^of^- ; ** r f! d in Jewish thlnkln 8 after 1882 was 

SSSSS' rafher^aiming 'af 

From this moment until the end of the recemion Iiwn 6 ? ent husiashc radically new environment- the slotran 


lT h ° ! ,h f- mos ! -W- features of 
strive for autonomy ™ ™ ,7 r ,hat “ s,ra - 

Mi f m ln° g ,h afi~^oS 

radirallv new unvim . politically conscious workers! wns m*. 


X ‘ ine l > uss,an Jews lived their Rb ssian a irbii i si mmv^ U y 2 sett-emancipation, coined bv Lev 

virtually m a state of permanent crisis, saw in ihem f re V„ ^ ad ■ 5 ' W J“ Pinsker - became the leitmotiv of IS 

frnmTV OUt i wa ? atl hur eluded X peoX" W ere SJB, b t 1 Stgn thm shades of political opinion 
from higher education, thus ensuring their Sorr ^™ 16 U P n 8 ains ‘ K 

its almost instant politicization The *■ ex P ,oitcrs - The pogroms were 

. imellivenlcia «... ' .. 


their exploiters. The pogroms were 
almost universally assessed by the 
socialists as nn nnii.hn»rnan;, n ..lu. 


echelons of radical youth, with the 
important difference that. now. it had 
become Impossible to ignore “the 
Jewish Question", however much they 

Iit?£ e ?itr!?« t7 he Ru - Slan P° lice had 
little difficulty now in showing their 

masters that grunting the Jews the 
privilege of liberty and education had 
led, as they had warned, to the large- 
scale involvement in sedition of these 
ingrates. 

On a less elevated level, from 1882 
the Jewish masses found themselves 


' , nuaaiiui ICVOIU- 

tionanes - even Russified Jews among 
them - found it hard to accept the 
notion that the socialist movement 
should attempt to turn the Russian 

mftCCRC niilnn aL ■ _ 


7, r- me i\.uaaidn 

masses away from their pogrom ist 
mood by pacificatory agitation. Thus. 
Jewish intellectuals were simul- 


Frankel analyses this political de- 
velopment in terms of two grand 
strategies - socialist revolution ■ or 

evacuation. The ideal of total Jewish t n k a"T,' dcius- 

nmong immersion in the internationallcr i ’ th p Eas l^nd of London, and the 

PI Ihe socialist revolution, which^ould so ve Sid ? <>f ^ York. Wher- 

ement the Jewish Question along with all f™ th ^ °u Jews mi S rated in 

^ s sa- ’Tsssssri ‘-ks 

jst cwjarsssa.ti 1 ® 0fthissuij - 

S - Wied the fall aaimila, ion of the Jew! * 


turn of intellectuals and half- 
mtellcctuals, (that is, educated and 
politically conscious workers) was cre- 
ated spontaneously out of the mar- 
riage forced on the Russified Jewish 
intellectuals and the Jewish working 
class by the anti-Jewish restrictions of 
the late nineteenth century. And this 
stratum became the chief organizers of 
the working-class life, which Frankel 
describes as a single political subcul- 
ture, based on Vilna, Minsk, Belos- 


, r ‘ ----- iiivii livyii nciiiunat- 

ily. on the one hand, nnd n Russian or 
universalis! philosophy, on the other 
The attempts they made, both ideo- 
logically and in organizational terms 
to resolve this dilemma constitute the 
chief burden of Jonathan Frenkel's 


taneously estranged from and drawn iS‘fIn Soci - ali .V , movem ent en- 

to the problems of their own national- ' ish ^? a « e ^b assimdation of the Jew- 
rty. on the one hand, nnd n ftSTol ? ^ 


i i * luiigcti t, B^uiuujiia. rutaiiu 

and so oil). And despite the vigouro 
the Yiddish press nnd the Jenisi 
Lubour unions, and the persistence ol 
socialist ideals, Frankel shows ibn 
Zionist concerns came to dwto 
the thinking of the leadership of Jew- 
ish American organizations. Hnt.» 
embryo, wns the creation of the Jew- 
ish lobby, which comes into (he lime 
light at least once every four years it 
the United States. 

In the course of this excellent book 
Professor Frankel reveals a siiikinj 
contrast between Ihe Jewish ideolo 
gists and their practical achievements 
although he perhaps fails to dtav 
sufficient attention to this in his con 
elusions. His thinkers are all beset 
the dualism of nationalism and inter 
nationalism: Hess gave up the effort tc 
reconcile the dilemma; Libemtan diet 
in the attempt; Chaim Zhitlovsky wai 
“an ideological nomad", forever it 
search of the philosopher's stone; tw 
Bund was in two minds about howte 
organize the Jewish proletariat mwa 

eonurnla f/irna onH nartlClDd* 


increasingly harassed and confined bv hook “ Urden of Jon:,lE, nn Frenkel's 

Iasi t intif ^ U A s^LsTa n h ?nSrv wh Un,ike their ^ ,lssian comrades. 
ggK b >' ; tE ?«« «ould seek aSdUf 1 I,ie 

... »• •ndiisiiinl 
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Kussian masses with incomprehen- 

t’ w, T h r ? d JV al intelfecnials found 
r i.L - S •W** 1 ,- ma *ses- having lost 
fplth ,m, the rahbls and community, 
leaders,' Cast them" in the tqIc oftlie 


■ i wuiLuiu. kiisicaa, 

in order to ensure Jewish self r 
aetemunation in a future socialist 
Russia alongside the other nations of 
the (to-be-defunct) Empire, the Jew- 
ish masses should have their own 
revolutionary organization, which 
would see that the Jewish contribu- 
tion to the revolution, when it came 
was such as to secure for the Jews an 
equal place with the rest. 


..-b-- n 09 iiuuisn ns - r-- . . 

economic base, the clothing indus- se P arate force and particip 
try and the sweat shop; its politics wholeheartedly in the Russian re« 
the running dispute and constant tionar y movement at the same ur 
interaction between socialist inter- ultimately foundering on the 
nationalism and Jewish nationalism- the Bolsaevlk vic,or y of 19 ‘ 7; j 


r au«au 5 i inter- 

nationalism and Jewish nationalism- Ine rtOisneviK viciory ui •«*.■ 
its organisational expression the Bor °chov was "a man struggling 
Yiddish press, the public meetine sea of doubt"; Nachnian SjTi 
the trade union, the ideologically "though he threw himself w 
committed party and (where reie- se rvedly Into his own times, was w 
vant) the self-defense unit, fits lead- hl,,y them "' The f,eld ° f S 
ers] were nothing if not peripatetic- mtellectual political history pfflg 
and yet moving aefoss three conti- S rist,es L with **“? and ua f b S 
nents, they always remained with n But when we ? ad Pranke ' 5 , b S 
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£S» h ^ pew economy. This period 
witnessed the first mass, mostly ille- 
gnl. emigration from Russia. • 

• ff Jnduiirfilfziatjori of the ccon- 
omy and strangulation of political life 
were features o£ late tsarism, 'so also 
wns the nsc of the political puny. 
Durmg this time of intense organiza- 
tion and ideological debate. iliT Rus- 
sian- Jews mirrored Russia's convul- 
sions in their own responses to Jewish 
needs, but. as Jontuhnn Frankel sets 
out to show, in Prophecy ami Politics. 
Jewish intellectuals faced special prob- 
lems, unique dilemmas, when Irving 
to come to terms with the outright 
hostility of (he Russian society they 
lived in. Their eagerness to absorb 
Russian culture nnd to share Russia’s 


■ (tie, and we (earn oi rnc 

The same uniformity, however was efforts to absorb large numnen 
» true of the development of Jewish immigrant workers, in London. 
*£• i" tefcSSSk York> Palestine, we find M 


creation of a political party. 
.While' intellectuals were 


ills 
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- . . . - izauon somewhere, preferably Pale- history. 


"pre-party stage". Hess and Liber- »n ,ums wcre con J ur ing 

man. quite independentlv. were the ■ worEfna^ tbe 
nrsl Jewish inlcllcctuals to trv theo- n g ihi“S TJc„ vot [ n& w,th thc| r 
relically to bridge the gap beiwecn K , ™f r,y li ? lls ' and 

Jewish national ffuerests aid interna" and l^fwhiT^? 1903 

tiunnl socialist politics. In Hess’s case, uuhcavnfs i M I^ Udcd bmh the 
die conflict r acted out In Bismarck’s wave of 


lv nr fln «i47,. 8,11 in 115 waKe offleial- 
orotffiS pogroms, the creation of 
tios 10 ^^ S i U f s,an nalionaI ist par- 
irv n5r.i« ma i0 i! of , the revolution- 

j£w£h ™r the ,0SS of failh in 
ram? ? QIWry soIut 'ons. Now 

it ?hVm5 P ? kt as ® en ^ a ncy. nnd with 
off hLKS 5 ^ of va rious socialist 
thIS S J , th J ma,n ideology. To 
lePfriH^SnS i dev c 0tes valuable Stud- 
OStHf Socialist Zionism of 

Skm nf S l rk '« and the Ma ™st 
«nSoh f hi! ^brbehov. the chief 

amono mw betw u eea them being, 
among others, the emphasis of the 
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£ nd . ,he - earlier formalism of Hilbert 

Kl H Jil^ had foundered on Gddel's theorem. 

Allied to formalism is dcductivism, 
whlca concentrates on the notion of 
P roof f r°m axioms; certainly in his 
T j n 1 letters to Frege, Hilbert was a de- 

I jOPICcII ductiyist. He nrgued (hat the truth of 

an axiom system was no other than 
, n lts consistency, and this line of 

lflTPTPnPP reasoning has been pursued more 

1111 Vi- vUVV recently by Hilary Putnam. But it 

— founders, as Putnam Inter realized, 

Frege and the Philosophy of on the application of mathematics. It 
Mathematics ,s at . l . he opposite pole to Mill's 

hr Michael D. Resnik emp, ncisini t0 which Frege devoted 

Smell University Press, £9.fJ(i E^JEKI m ^ h ■ scor " ; the . re 
icrn 0 8014 1293 5 P ro j em . application is easily 

ISBN 0 now i-yj 3 answered, but the Reneration of 

~ TT arithmetical “laws'* becomes quite 

Russell records that although he rec- unrealistic. 

ognized Frege's Begriffschrift as giy- A final chapter deals directly with 
[ns him “the gist of what I wanted’, Frege’s considered views, and the 
he possessed the book for years difficulties to which they lead. In this 
before he could make out what it connexion the section on the impact 
meant. Indeed, he "did not under- of Russell’s paradox is very dear. 

sund it until I had myself indepen- 

di^vered^ most of _ what it C , W> Kilmister 


contained. ” It is this subtlety, and to 
some extent obscurity, of Frege, as 
much as his greatness that is the 
reason for the rapidly developing 
Frege industry of the latter part or 
this century. 

Michael Resnik’s book provides a 
readable discussion, suitable for 
undergraduates, of the positions that 
Frege was attacking, followed by his 
ideas, and the criticism of these. As 
one would expect from Frege’s im- 
portance, such a discussion forms a 
useful text on almost the whole of 
the philosophy of mathematics (only 
inluilioai&m receives inadequate 
ireaunent). It is also one which 
imids pushing one particular inter- 
pretation. Thus, although Resnik 

a with Sluga’s view of the 
pi, where Frege is in the 
direct line of Leibniz, Kant and 
Lrtze, he also agrees with Dummett, 
then it comes to the later work, that 
is then a realist. 

Frege’s Ihesis was that arithmetic 
a nranch of logic in three related 
kaks: numbers of logical objects, 
ita is, special types of abstract en- 
tities, mathematical concepts, can be 
tidi«d from purely logical ones and 
Mhniatical theorems can be 
proved from the axioms of logic 
wngthe logical methods of inference 
fiw definitions). Now this is 
ewently in diipct conflict with Mill, 
saw arithmetic as an empirical 
“her; based on induction. But 
wiently as Frege was opposed to 
juli, be regarded some other views 
more ahngerous. Perhaps the 
.7™ ^pathetic was psychologism, 
belief that numbers nre ideas, so 
■mi physical or mental phenomena 
r* ca i ,ed m to perform the func- 
(hat Frege had assigned to ab- 
cn hlies.. There is, of course, 
sw» reason for trying to take this 
, - since it is difficult to understand 
SSL W fu ever , obtRin knowledge of 
2 ( l ! , « exist without us and yet 
mlerac t with us physically. 
JhPi u ^ s Erdmann nnd Husserl 
•rttaefe, but this book chooses in- 
arm- 1 f° r -r ate Frege's attack to a 
now fanaifaar target (for English- 
re ? dei ?) ~ Locke. Frege’s 
' meaning * s .^bot the privacy of 
? d , eas makes genuine 
S^hon impossible. But this 
,, wkjc ^ applies to any 

tics, b h,t he0ry J not J 1151 ra athema- 
S*iJ f uttr ^ed by another serious 
deni n! arithmetic becomes depen- 
S^ tt fc 5 Ua | aa existence: “Astro- 

coQchiriff 011 d u ^ esitate 10 ^ raw any 
the distant past, 

^ray f . b T g charged with 

originating with 

wilh a svmw!!f Cat ' OQ of a numb er 
• ! greW t^OUgh Th0- 

whkh a^S ca !i on . of the position 
• whh nuiw^ ,t kat arithmetlo deals 
• theory of C eK Cal symbols: it is not a 

' with 5S syn 5 ok but a 8 arae 

d lTi hctn ' P re 8 e ’ s Objection 
* Dot be'ai5hli^ meaidn ? leS5 B ame caa- 
ktt^dav^V^’ y e .t arithmetic can. A 
1 ^ie’a w h° avoids 

w Curry, who sees 
8 ^rice of formal 
: hdng “• this science 

' kbi to tI «Ii C !!9 n8 .;^ n the formal sys- 


City 

limits 


building heights and even land uses 
by means of zoning regulations. Brit- 
ish writers such as Horsfall used 
their observations on German 
achievements to back their advocncy 
of the planning measures that thev 
considered desirable in Britain. 

Anthony Sutcliffe includes ample 
chapters on planning developments 
in two other countries, the United 
States and France. The United States 
was too remote, its urban problems 
too pcculinr. to have much influence 
on European countries. France was 
too complacently embedded in the 
legacy of the Haussmann and Beaux- 
Arts traditions to have much exier- 
nal influence. The storv is really that 
of Germany. 

What is particularly exciting about 
Anthony Sutcliffe’s book is the rel- 
evance of his historical insights to 
many of our present concerns. In 
Germany town planning seems to 
have emerged as the product of a 
well-entrenched bureaucracy, operat- 
ing in accordance with its own inter- 










C. W. Kilmister is professor of 
mathematics at King's College 
London. 
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Towards the Planned City: Germany, 
Britain, the United States and 
France, 1780-1914 
by Anthony Sutcliffe 
Blackwell, £15.00 and £6.50 
ISBN 0 631 11001 1 and 12599 X 

The history of town planning used to 
be about the heritage of Greece and 
Rome, reflected in such absolutist 
cities as Versailles. Karlsruhe, Napo- 
leon Ill's (or Haussmanifsl Paris, or 
even developments of our own time 
such as Speer’s plans for Berlin or 
the Stalinallee. To Anthony Sutclif- 
fe, town planning is a more contem- 
porary happening, reflecting 
to bring under some sort of control 
that novel phenomenon of the 
nineteenth centuiyc the explosively 
growing industrial city. He questions 
Uie extent to which town-planning 
concepts were individually evolved in 
the advanced industrial countries, 
and the extent to which they diffused 
from certain focuses of innovation. 

In this most comprehensive study 
of four advanced industrial countries 
Anthony Sutcliffe clearly demon- 
strates that the solutions invented to 
deni with the new urban phenom- 
enon varied greatly from country to 
’country, and that they varied be- 
cause of grently differing adminis- 
trative traditions at national and toc- 
ul level. The British story is clear 
enough, or so we used to think. Its 
origins lay in public-health and build- 
ing regulations, and it was crowned 
by the invention of town planning by 
Ebenezer Howard the practical 
visionary, by Unwin the executant of 
garden cities and garden suburbs, 
and by Patrick Abercrombie, who 
foresaw a future of public partici- 
pation. We are therefore a little 
astonished when Anthony Sutcliffe 
firmly asserts that the key innovation 
in town planning was the urban ex- 
tension plan, and that this was de- 
veloped in Germany in the period 

1890-1900. „ ^ ' u 

Why Germany7 This is where, the 
differing urban experiences of the 
various countries become important. 
There was no equivalent in Germany 
of a city like Bradford in the first 
half of the nineteenth centrny, soar- 
ing towards a population of lUQjUUU 
with an administrative apparatus not 

much more than that of an Eliz- 
abethan village. In Germany rapid 
urbanization was associated with 

. . a general tolerance of govern- 
ment intervention in economy and 
society, and the survival of unusually 

powerful pre-industrial Instruments 
of environmental control. 

Even during the penod 
many’s greatest economic hbgrahsm, 
it was saiTaccepted as normal thrta 
building police should l °y .WJ 
building lines along streets, and insist 
on fireproof walls between houses : 
Out of .these attitudes a town 
planning system could evolwbj, the 

end of the century that could noi 

only lay out the street pjJjterM or 

urban extensions but could control 


mum 




nal rules, imposing its order indepen- 
dently both of democratic pressure 
and of lobbying by landowners. 
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View or Aeglna by Karl Krazeisen (1826). Taken from The Rediscovery of 
Greece: travellers and painters of the Romantic era by Fanl-Marla Tstenkou. 
published by Thames and Hudson at £16.00. 


What is the relevance of this 
observation to current notions of 
town planning as a legitimizing op- 
eration to keep the urban victims of 
capitalism quiet, or of town planning 
as an Rid to the reproduction of the 
working class in tne service of in- 
dustrial capitalism? Many of these 
early planners evidently believed that 
better-planned urban environments 
would produce a population that was 
physically and morally improved, 
what do we think of this as the 
petrol bombs fly in the streets of our 
inner cities? Not only is this book nn 
essential guide to the evolution of 
town planning; it is also full of in- 
sights into the way in which town 
planning relates to society. 

T. H. Elkins 

T. H. Elkins is professor of geogra- 
phy at the University of Sussex. 
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Membrane Physiology and Cell 
Excitation 
by Bruce Hendry 
Croom Helm, £9.95. 

ISBN 0 7099 0148 8 and 

0149 6 

There is scope for a student-level 
monograph presenting membrane 
biophysics in a medical context. Sub- 
jects like endocrinology, digestion, 
or central nervous function, have 
more obvious medical relevance; in- 
deed, even thdir basic science is 
often taught with the aid of clinical 
examples. 

A good tale of excitable mem- 
branes could actually be told in this 
way too. Demyelination could be 
used as the basis for discussion 
of conduction mechanisms, hyper- 
kalemia for excitation, botulism or 
poisoned arrows for chemical trans- 
mission, and so on. Such a presenta- 
tion, however, is rarely used. Mem- 
brane scientists have usually, per- 
force, more knowledge of mathe- 
matics than of medicine, and even 
expositors who coufd perfectly well 
make the link do so, I suspect, less 
often than they might. So Groom 
Helm's policy, in seeking to add a 
short book on membranes to their 
“Biology in Medicine” series, was 
well judged, and they made the reason- 
able choice of an author with some 
experience in . both the basic science 
and the clinical Helds. . 

I regret, therefore, having to say 
that Dr Hendry has missed his 
chance. His book js pedestrian, both 
in conception and in detail. As to 
the conception, he neither builds 
from clinical examples nor integrates 
them into the basic exposition in any 
way Part one of his nook » called 
“The concept of excitability” but 
actually does not discuss this topic: it 
deals with membrane structure and 
permeability. Part two consists of 
one chapter on the' action potential 
and another on synaptic transmis- 
sion. Part three deals with vision and 
mechanoreceplion; presumably the 
other sensory modalities interest Dr 
Hendry less. In part Four he skims 
through the three forms of muscle. 


Only in the fifth part (the shortest) 
do we come to “The clinical import- 
ance of excitability” - that is. to 
eight pages each on anaesthesia and 
on membrane involvement in a small 
selection of diseases. 

A few terms are introduced unnec- 
cesarily (“image potential'') or 
without definition (“electrogenic", 
“biphasic”). Some of the basic con- 
cepts which students often fail to 
grasp are often made dear, but 
others are not. There arc one or two 
dangerous over-simplifications and 
actual errors are not entirely absent, 
one being that sodium/calcium ex- 
change is presented the wrong way 
round. The diagrams arc style less ui 
best. 

But what is the point in all this? 
Many standard texts cover every one 
of these subjects at least as well, 
within the shared concept of “basic 
science first"; and incidentally also 
manage to present the rest of physi- 
ology between their covers at little 
greater total cost. If you are seeking 
a monograph to deal with the non- 
clinical topics covered by Dr Hen- 
dry, there arc several better ones 
around. My own choice, even after 
15 years, would still be the one by 
Katz. 

So to the final section. I am not an 
expert on anaesthesia, but to me this 
chapter seemed, within its compass, 
lucid, balanced, and up-to-date - be- 
fitting an author who rms worked in 
the field. The final chapter, on dis- 
ease, is, however, far too brief. Only 
one of the four instances I have 
suggested is adequately discussed. 
No clinical conditions affecting vi- 
sion, mechnnoreceptors or smooth 
muscle are mentioned. 

I am forced to conclude that there 
is still scope for a student-level text 
presenting membrane biophysics in a 
medical context. 


Nell Spurway 


Nell Spurway is senior lecturer in 
physiology at the University of 
Glasgow. 


Damage 
to plants 

Introduction to Ihe History of Plant 
Pathology 

by G. C. Ainsworth 

Cambridge University Press, £27.50 

ISBN 0 521 23032 2 


between populations to those at the 
molecular level. As would be ex- 
pected the diseases have almost ex- 
clusively been those of crop plants 
and the motive and support for most 
of (he research has been to obtain 
data to be used for decreasing or 
preventing them. 

Four main sections comprise the 
history. The first surveys writings on 
diseusc from those of the Greeks and 
Romans to those of tie Bary and 
Kilhn in the 1850s which mark the 
start of the modern era with the full 
recognition of fungi as causes of 
plant diseases. 

The next three sections are more 
specific. One on “Diagnosis; the 
pathogenic agents” describes tiic dis- 
coveries of microorganisms, viruses 
and related agents us causes of dis- 
ease and. though very briefly indeed, 
the voluminous and productive re- 
search on how these agents cause 
disease. 

The third section on “Control 
(treatment and prevention) of plant 
diseases” covers the methods used to 
control diseases particularly with 
chemicals und discusc-resistanl culti- 
vars. It also describes Ihe science un 
which these technologies nre based - 
the relations between incidence and 
severity of disease and the conditions 
In which plants grow, ihe ecology of 
soil -borne pathogens, the measure- 
ment and epidemiology of disease, 
and the role of legislation and 
quarantine in disease control. 

The last section on “Organisation 
for plant pathology” covers research 
by public and private institutes, in- 
dustry but only and very surprisingly 
in a few sentences, national and in- 
ternational organizations, education 
in universities, extension as the pro- 
vision of information and advice to 
formers, and the publication of 
books and periodicals. The main text 
ends with a short review of recent 
trends and future prospects. 

As would be expected of the au- 
thor the book is well and interesting- 
ly written. There are many extracts 
from writings not readily accessible 
to most plant pathologists, and a 
great deal on the scientists them- 
selves. Both are attractive features. 
So are the many nnd varied illustra- 
tions except that there are too many 
of the scientists themselves. 

My only substantial criticism of 
this admirable work is that deliberate 
emphasis on the practical side of 
plant pathology means that in parts 
the history is somewhat out oi ba- 
lance. Thus six pages on control of 
disease by physical agents, an impor- 
tant but not perhaps the most excit- 
ing of topics, compares unfavourably 


Plant pathology is the science of 
plant diseases. If disease be equaled 
with suffering [pathos ) the science 
should be about nil forms uf damage 
to plants and this Is the view of some 
plant pathologists. But most, espe- 
cially in the United States and Bri- 
tain, restrict plant pathology to dam- 
age caused by microorganisms, 
viruses and related entitles as infec- 
tious agents. So does this history of 
(he science, apart from a few pages 
on “nan-parasitic disorders”. 

The pathology of plants even in 
this restricted sense is much wider in 
scope than is the pathology of hu- 
mans and animals.' It is more akin to 
medicine in that It encompasses all 
aspects of interactions between . 
plants and the infectious agents that, 
may damage them, froih interactions' 


eases and the few lines on crown 
gall, one of the most interesting and 
studied nf all diseases. This criticism 
does, however, reflect my prejudices 
and my concern with the science as 
well &s the technology of plant dis- 
eases and their control. But it could 
well be that most plant pathologists 
prefer, as does Dr. Ainsworth, that 
the emphasis be on the technology. 
Nevertheless, alt types of plant 
pathologists, and many others will 
profit from and. enjoy his book. 

R. K. S. Wood . ~ 

R. K. S. Wood is professor of plant 
pathology at : Imperial . ' Couege, 
London. 
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Lamps and 
mirrors 


High Romantic Argument: 
essays For M. H. Abrams 
edited by Lawrence Lip king 
Cornell University Press, £9.00 
TSBN 0 8014 1307 9 

The Festschrift as a form of scholarly 
publication has its share of critics but 
there is no denying that M. H. 
Abrams's reputation is one that de- 
serves to be celebrated. 

Over the last quarter of a century 
Abrams has revolutionized the study 
of English Romantic poetry in two 
major works. 77ie Mirror and the 
Lamp (1953) and Natural Super- 
naturalism (1971). In both books he 
has treated poetry and criticism as 
indexes of the general mind, an im- 
hlc but powerful entity; in both 
oks he has examined the nature of 
that mind through a study of key 
metaphors, the poetic mirror that 
reflects, the lamp that illuminates, 
and in the latter work the theological 
fall that is succeeded by n theological 
redemption, an "organized inno- 
cence". His friends and colleagues 
are sometimes fulsome in their prnise 
and lavish with their metaphors; 
Wayne Booth for one compares 
Abrams to a mirror, a lamp (of 
course), a fountain, a manufacturer 
of kaleidoscopes, and “a computer 
program with a nearly infinite data 
capacity". But the six essays here do 
not fall apart like those in similar 
collections where diverse offerings 
are grouped together by the occasion 
only: all (he contributors concent rule 
on the theoretical problems raised by 
Abrams’s type of dynamic and 
apocalyptic literary history. There is 


human hopes and a mutely remon- 
strant nature: there is a mighty 
scheme “not of truth but of troth". 

In spite of his British consecuiive- 
ness and closeness to the texts 
Jonathan Wordsworth treads interes- 
tingly dose to Hartman in his essay 
on nis ancestor's attitude to lan- 
guage; he starts off from the physical 
immediacy of most of Wordsworth’s 
metaphors and his strongly expressed 
desire that the mind should be able 
to stamp itself on something near to 
its own nature, and goes on to see in 
the Wordsworthian language a prim- 


over others in their general human 
appeal. The argument is pragmatist A 
la William Janies and its lone is 
muted and defensive; the other pleas 
for humanist values in the book have 
an air of barks-to-the-wall in the face 
of the deconstruct ivist attack on indi- 
vidual continuity. How can the valid- 
ity of metaphoric statement be 
grounded except in another 
metaphor? As Yeats says, “Mirror 
on mirror mirrored is all the show”. 

Roger Sharrock 


al assurance of belonging, a power Roger Sharrock mis formerly professor 
through the effort of words tn 0 f English at King's College London. 
achieve the communion with nature 
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;a searching, post-structuralist critique 
W Jonathan Cutter which questions 
the whole concept of an underlying 
"Romantic mind' 1 . But never was it 
less true that “the dying master sinks 
tormented in the admirers’ ring"; in 
a vigorous postscript Abrams accepts 
his rumours with wry caution and 
replies to his critics, accurately not- 
ing Culler as the most serious. 

All the essayists meet in their 
attention to the function and status 
of metaphor. This applies even to 
the essays on Wordsworth by Geof- 
frey Hartman and Jonathan Words- 
worth. The former writing on “The 
Poetics of Prophecy" examines the 
mutual concerns of biblical and liter- 
ary criticism; he relates Wordsworth’s 
strangely phrased “blast of harmony" 
which the poet hears in his dream of 
the Arab in Book V of 77ie Prelude, 
- and his ; “timely utterance" which 
gives relief, to tne language of Jere- 
miah with its insistence on the 
prophet's acceptance of the (error 
and destruction which he foretells; 
he concludes, though darkly and pes- 
simistically, that the poerp, the word 
event, may repair the bond between 


that is the privilege of the silent 
poet, or of tne child who can pro- 
long the state of innocence because 
he does not have responsibilities. 
Wordsworth entertains both the idea 
of language as the incarnation of 
thought and rite very different notion 
of language as n counter-spirit, 
laying waste and dissolving when it 
docs not “uphold, and feed" (the 
passage is in the Essays on Epitaphs 
and it has given a title and a theme 
to Frances Ferguson's Wordsworth: 
language as counter-spirit). 

Wayne Booth on “History as 
Metaphor" again approaches the per- 
vading theme of figurative language 
when he argues that the literary 
historian must avail himself of 
metaphor (o compress and direct the 
vast store of his materials. He in- 
vokes Popper’s “third world", (he 
world of propositions and problems 
lying beyond the two worlds of ob- 
jects and experience but having its 
own reality; real, yes, but can it be 
that some metaphoric views are su- 
perior to others, as Abrams seems to 
maintain? All the contributors hover 
finally round this nagging normative 
doubt. Even Thomas McFarland 
writing weightily on how classical 
status is achieved bv works of litera- 
ture and the need for great learning 
in the critic who approves (he canon, 
comes in the end to question the 
validity of Abrams’s lamp metaphor 
and the extent of his application of 
it. 

The objection is put much more 
radically by Jonathan Culler (“The 
Minor Stage’ 1 ) . He points out that 
Coleridge’s metaphors of organic life 
designed lo represent the freedom 
and autonomy of the poem Bre ulti- 
mately self-defeating since they de- 
monstrate yet another determinism 
which excludes consciousness. The 
logic of the figures themselves deter- 
mines critical thinking. Since Abrams 
seems aware of the element of 
autonomous play in language, Culler 
.would see him as offering, potential- 


‘Y 


ly at any rate, a deconstruct ive read- 
of Romantic theory, 
his postscript Abrams pleads 
the necessary limits of deconstruc- 
tion; it is Indispensable to posit an 
individual mind or initiative in works 


of language; when Derrida gets 
angry in print with John Searle it is 
Jacques Derrida who gets' angry (an 
argument nicely reminiscent or John- 


son’s refutation of Berkeley). The 
real evidence for the continuity of 
certain primitive constituents of con- 
sciousness, “something beyond lan- 
guage", purpose, design, and so on. 
fies in the history of canon formation 
in metaphor: some metaphors prevail 
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Unknown 

quantities 

George Eltot, Romantic Humanist: 
a study of the philosophical structure 
of her novels 
by K. M. Newton • 

Macmillan, £12.00 
ISBN 0 333 28101 2 

K. M. Newton's well-written book 
contains much interesting and valu- 
able material on George Eliot’s 
work, though not in the way one 
might expect from its title. What the 
"philosophical structure" of a novel 
might be thought to be is not made 
dear, since the author uses the 

K hrase mostly at those points where 
e is merely (though intelligently) 
writing traditional character-and-plot 
criticism. 

"Romantic" receives a severely 
Limited interpretation: it stand for 
on the one hand "Byron ism" or “ego- 
tistical Romanticism'', applied here 
to the wilful attitudes ot several of 
George Eliot’s fictional characters 
whose sense of self is not matched 
by a corresponding sense of society; 
and on the other, “organicist 
Romanticism", a corrected "Roman- 
tic” view of the mutual influence of 
self and society. 

The thesis, though not new, is 
tenable. The reader mav feel Initial 
surprise at the lack of interest shown 
in the socially-aware Romanticism of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge ns a 

S 'ble background to George 
*s view of society. But Newton 
explains that George Eliot's organi- 
cist position differs from theirs in 
rejecting not only Christianity but 
also traditional metaphysics with its 
belief In a cosmic order and the 
existence of an external “tcality” 
waiting to be perceived by the inai- 
viduaf. His comments on this topic 
are acute; he relates George Eliot’s 
position, rightly, to both Lewes and 
Herbert Spencer. 

Yet the book shows some philo- 
sophical timidity. There are a few 
important but insufficiently de- 
veloped hints at George Eliot’s 
“Kantianism" in accepting that the 
mind has categories of perception 
which give structure to the external 
world perceived by it, and in uneasi- 
ly combining moral absolutism with 
epistemological relativism (there is 
no absolute knowledge or morality 
available to human faculties, but we 
must - and do - act as if there 
were). Newton tentatively relates 
Ocorge Eliot's thought to Herder’s 
on “the need for a society to possess 
common culture and a sense of 
and he 
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The sixth 
cataract 


man nature prompted an intense in- 
lercs 1 m his characters, notably 
Richard 111, Falstaff, Hamlet and 
Macbeth - and the tendency to 
analyse them as if they were real 
people. 

Among the critics of this period 
Maurice Morgan n, little regarded at 
the time but later celebrated for his 
vindication of Falstaff. stnnds head 
and shoulders above the rest. Profes- 
.or Vickers rightly demurs at the 
partisan nature of his defence of the 


“She turned her back on Florence, not meaning to look at it tUl the modi 
were quite out of sight”, a first illustration from Romola, taken fan A 
George Eliot Companion by F. B. Pinion (Macmillan, £20.00). 


novels, and draws our attention to 
George Eliot's insistence, particular- 
ly in Middle march, on the way hu- 
man relations are dependent on the 
(necessarily subjective) interpretation 
of “signs" - Rosamond’s and Lyd- 
gate's courtship being the chief 


Dtahiej Derdnda’s Jewishness fits into 
George : Eliot's relativist thinking. 
What Deronda Inherits, he tells us, 
"ts a tendency of feeling for which 
he must find a form". And the 
strongest emphasis in both Lewes 
arid Oeorge Eliot, he finds, is on 
'’the interaction of inherited tenden- 
de$ of potentially moral feeling with 
acquired social characteristics’ . But 


Newton ■ is strangely half-hearted hi 
of Georae 


example. There is a tantalizing 
glimpse; but no more, of Daniel 
Deronda'* relation to the “sensation" 
novel. In spile of the book's title, 
Newton offers no thoughts on the 
experimental and radical structure of 
Daniel Deronda , George Eliot's play 
with the time-scale at the beginning 
and her assumption in chapter one of 
the viewpoint of an unknown quanti- 
ty (Deronda) in asking questions 
about how to interpret the “signs" 
emitted by another unknown 
quantity (Gwendolen). 

In fact, Newton’s is not really n 
study of “philosophy" in the novels, 
but rather an intelligent and clear, 
though not innovatory, critical read- 
ing, only lightly rooted In philo- 
sophical concerns. 

Rosemary Ashton 

Dr Ashton Is lecturer in English at 
University College London. 


Discovering 

home 


Writers in Exile: the Identity of home 
in^modern .literature , 

by r Andrew Gurr ••.*•. - 

Harvester Press, £15.95 
ISBN 0 85527 836 6 

While the title prepares us for furth- 
er details of James Joyce’s singing 
teacher in Trieste or Forster’s bus 
conductor in Cairo, the sub-title of 
Andrew Gurr’s book points in a 
different direction to a theme in 
modem literature. The achievemenj 


his bnrftair uST HS tn u 6f Ihehook Is, in fact, more substantia. 

3ffiSgSS«i SfeBSX**- — 

-Andrew Gurr puts the case that 
the ipea of alienation which has be- 
devilled modem literature, at least 
since Jude the Oscure contracted 
the “fcche of modernism”, has been 
contained ^ and , expressed most 

mind 

in a particularly dramatic and painful 
Tomb These are writers who in order 
to. express (heir vision of the world 


oil eftoqsm and its sublimation, mid 
On reeling as an essential precondi- 
tion of such sublimation, suffer from 
his Anwoqpuhiable. silence on the im- 
vtouBneO : of Spi rioza for George 
Eltot a thou^it on such questions. 

. 'For tpe most . part, Newton . does 
not carry over fujiy his insights about 

d j ScuisJo PS of 
the ikjwix. .make clear the 

; ■ ,^'inpulte'Vyln ;jthe 


have had to go into exile, to left 
their colonial societies on ik 
periphery of things, and seek fat- 
dom and reputation in the metro- 
polis. Th8tiks to this liberating aed 
traumatic experience they have te« 
enabled to set the crucial ideisfl 
home and exile in vital interacts 
their work, so uyoiding 
nostalgia, and obscurity, those ^ 
of twentieth-century Hteratiire- 1« 
ache of modernism has, in « 
thor’s words, been ,COflCC {^,- 
into the shape of the distant home , 
the expression of which has own 
genuine literary identity for 
exiles. They should not he canfow 
with the literary expatriates ww 51 
off in search of the exotic. 

This is a large thesis but » 
volume, and so there is only 
deal with three writers fl 
Katherine Mansfield from W*. 
land. V. S. Naipflul 
and Ngugi w« Tfuong o 
The author is not prtwgUj 
ccrned with biography orhte jry ^ 
ticisni but with the in 

these writers’ work and the JJL. 
which this articulates the 
tween home and wile, the 
of the coin of identity. He a 
obvious dangers °* . «eaiost 
model by constant vigila^ej ^ 
his own method, by a con&WjJ, 
economical grasp of J [-[fir 
of supporting evidence, ^ 
skilful deployment of h i* » ^ 

ters. For he presents them do ^ 

as fascinating ^nation* ^ 
theme of literary colo°W«J^. 
also as stages in i a lOjF J ho0 t 
Katherine Mansfield dis^ ra ^ 
through exile but st- 

and static; Natpaul define ^ 

tive tradition in the . become J 

for Mr Biswas only w “^itt 
citizen of “a free state . a J* 

exile in the present. wn ^ 

acliieves ,f and ^ 
alienation m his tru a ^muty 
moves forward 

into the dangerous future. 

Blood. . . flnc j dwlk 11 ? 

This is a stimulating an ^ 

ing book. DespIteJts 

tlons it requires the 

fresh look at many of aw 

Ideas about modern hej vftdg 

the ripples spread wtoeiy # 

writers or not, we are i our ^rf 

from home, even 

natal is the home counii«. ^ 

a day trip to Bou lo 8 n ^ 




thakesneare: the critical heritage 
Allied* 1774-1801 
edited by Brian Vkkcrs 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £22.50 
I SBN 0 7100 0629 2 

pus collection of Shakespeare critic- 
ism not only the longest but surely 
ihe roost taxing enterprise in the 
Critical Heritage series, now reaches 
die end of the eighteenth century. 
Considering the ambitious dimen- 
sions of tne plan revealed in the 
tarty volumes, the series has been 
edited with exemplary accuracy and 
critical discrimination. 

After his sixth instalment as editor 
Professor Vickers has called a halt to 
did with other pressing tasks, too 
king postponed. He sums up this 
enterprise in rather open-ended 
hsliion, quoting an eighteenth- 
century editorial predecessor: 
when 1 am fairly rid of the Dust of 
topographical Antiquity, which 
hath continued much longer about 
me than 1 expected, you may very 
probably be troubled again with 
the ever fruitful subject of 
. SHAKESPEARE and his COM- 
MENTATORS. 

: For although chronologically we are 
: tow halt way, in terms of. con tent 
ihe picture is quite different - we 
have arrived only at a point roughly 
! equivalent to the Sixth Cataract of 
ik Nik. Ahead stretches an ever- 
ything expanse, leading to the vast 
Mu of twentieth-century specializa- 
fioo. For a project on inis scale 
roctiphors of an Egyptian magnitude 
utwi out of place. 

Ttett have been many anthologies 
d wins phases of the four ccnlur- 
« j d Shakespearean commentary, 
years. ago Ralli’s History of 
Mwspenrean Criticism' attempted to 
roptlie entire territory. The History 
pjvtded summaries of the views of 
w Ning critics and scholars, Brit- 
8 m foreign, but these were little 
than short synopses, which in- 
““M a minimum of quotation and 
m most cases reduced to the 
" 7 ” own paraphrasing. What dis- 
If* present scheme is the 
of the editor’s historical 
Jr 1 flnd his resolve to present 
lirai? 5pearMn Cr > l * c ism and scho- 
as an organic whole, con- 
Miiily evolving from age to age: 
^ c P unt ^knowledges periods of 
Z M 5 0n as VV ?N as of progress, and 
■i.~i c continued coexistence of 
r^y opposed critical systems - 
*:-. ro a J or change In the way we 
ok about hterature, or anything 
"V 5 c Rected quickly’’. , 
i«d no mcnns Enrl- 

nthl lca . s,udl «. nnd includes 
Sans rfL” 1811 } cate BOues: adapta- 

BtRt o°/ thp C fi pa * 8 ', whlch occu py 

no.. J e 11151 volume and throw 
period u P° n •he attitude of the 
m: d,! 58 ” . mnc h Q f ite critical writ- 
notices and extracts 


sor Vickers rightly demurs at the 
partisan nature of his defence of the 
knight and at his concentration upon 
character-analysis at the expense of 
dramatic structure and function, but 
the originality of his insights and the 
acuteness of his observation become 
all the more conspicuous when so 
many of his contemporaries are on 
view. The selection of his work 
together with that of other psycholo- 
gically orientated critics such as 
Henry Mackenzie ami Thomas 
Whately trace very clearly the 
approach to the position of 
Coleridge and Hazliti. 

Thus far the series has dealt only 
with native commentators, scorcely 
mentioning the European contribu- 
tion: by tne late eighteenth century 
the reader is aware of a gap which 
must surely be filled in the remaining 
volumes, in the sphere of textual 
criticism Professor Vickers pays a 
special tribute to the gifts of Edward 
Capell, whom he rates as far super- 
ior to his rivals and detractors 


his fina! revision as constituting ‘-the this novelist has been undeserved. 

Pf.? 1 V? ‘ 5e 5 av,n 8 if authors, Hermionc l.ee pronoses that Tin* 
uimke nil other human beings, were Heat of the Day, though in many 
me same person throughout their ways the culmination of Bowen's 
it es. In Wordsworth's case the work, is ncilhci "altogether cliaruc- 
weakness of this position is most icristic” nor her "best novel". Tn 
apparent, since lus inspiration is find Ihe best, it is suggested, we 
thought by some to have declined need lo look elsewhere; not in the 
arier l«U7. In other words, each of later novels where artistic maturity 
the revisions was done by a less and might he expected, but in a number 
u l P oc1 -. Thus it can he said of works where Bowen controls 
that the poem in the previous major stylistic idiosyncrasies, using them 
edition, De Se I incourt’s, called Ben - with precision to evoke places and 
jainm the Waggoner, is in fact the people under strain, 
worst of the poems that belong to Since Bowen’s artistic successes 

are shown to have been intimately 


that name. nii 

The Cornell editors have udoplcd a bound up" wit ii , hV^An3o-Irish , bac:ic , - 
more radical policy. Each of Words- ground. Hermionc Lee's attention to 
worth’s heavily revised poems is the fictional treatment of children 
treated us a set of poems, iind pre- and adolescents confronting and 
sen ted as such. Thus in this edition often trying to withstand the press- 
we aye offered, first, two "reading ures of the "grown up” world is 
texts" of the poem, on facing pages: especially appropriate, llmugh in 
the version in the (probably) earliest ways which tend to diminish rather 
substantial ms of 1806 with a slightly than elevate Bowen's standing, 
emended punctuation, and that of Rather like a Bowen character who 
the first edition of 1819. Here too finds the present barren in compari- 
the revisions in the eight revised son with the past, the reader of this 
printed editions are given, in the study is likely to become progressive- 
form of footnotes to tne 1819 text, ly nostalgic’ for the excellent first 
Secondly, transcriptions, usually with chapter, which deals with bnoks set 
facing photographic reproductions, in Ireland, the non-fictional memoir 
of outer ms material: the second ear- Bowen's Court, and the novel The 
liest ms in full, ms 3 of 1812 with a Lust September. Only (he second of 
full transcription and selected repro- ten novels. The Last September is 
ductions, ami other fragmentary mss seen as fusing sociul comedy and an 
with transcriptions and reproduc- “underlying pull of futulity" with a 
tions. Thus tne entire set of poems sureness of touch which is lost in 
may be either reconstructed or read later works where Uowcn veers into 
direct, often in (heir original ms affectation, and at times into in- 
form. coherence. 

The results, l think, are excellent. Quite rightly. Hermiune Lee in- 
Such an enterprise requires inordin- sists that Bowen was us much ii Lnn- 
ate editorial labour, extraordinary don literary figure as she was it 
care, and very considerable patience member of the County Cork Protev 
and delicacy from the printer to tant gentry. Yet the impression left 
brine out the contrasts in faint mss. is that the themes Ireland provided 
In this edition an imaginative con- (the coexistence of violence anil 
ception has found a press and an humour, for example, or the narrow 
eaitor that have done it justice. line between ideals and obsessions) 
I would advance only two critic- became increasingly vague as Bowen 
isms. First, a large number of dc- "grew up" and acclimatized herself 
tailed and difficult judgments have to conditions which were less nar- 
necessorily been made in identifying row. but perhaps more inhibitina in 
handwritings. These judgments are an imaginative sense. Hermionc 
given oracularly, without the detailed Lee’s expert account of the major 
evidence of professional analysis that influences on Bowen’s work actually 
they require. Such amateurishness begins to tell against her subject: 
about handwriting identification has whereas the strengths of an Irish 
not been acceptable in British or writer like Le Fanu can be seen 
American courts since the nineteenth passing into Bowen's fiction in an 
century: why should scholarship lag enlivening and individual way, . the 
behind? Secondly, a query. The mss portrayal of her as belonging within 
and printed editions have a large a tradition of “European modernism 
number of often quite minute altera- indebted to Flaubert and James” is 
tions apparently in the hands of less persuasive. The debts to Janies 
Wordsworth’s amanuenses. How do in particular have more the air of 
we know that their source is Words- dilutions (or even flagrant borrow- 
worth? Perhaps the evidence is inos) than is probably intended, and 
available, but it is not discussed wnat emerges is a discrepancy be- 
here. Just how much in fact of the tween Bowen’s grasp of Jamesian 
poem(s) are by the poet(s)? 

Tom Davis 

Tom Davis is lecturer in English at 
the University of Birmingham. 


Malone and Steevens: he quotes 
generously from his notes ano also 
from his pioneer essay on 
Shakespeare's verse. 

To maintain so strong a historical 
sense is to risk including some mate- 
rial (or its historical rather than its 
literary interest, and certainly in 
some of the early volumes the reader 
is led through a number of “anlres 
vast and deserts idle”. The present 
volume contains many more dis- 
coveries of outstanding interest, and 
a considerable number of the ex- 
tracts are reprinted for the first time. 

Ian Scott-Kilverf 


fan Scott- Kilvert hw formerly direc- 
tor of literature at the British Council. 

Versions of 
a pastoral 

Benjamin the Waggoner 
by William Wordsworth 
edited by Paul F. Betz 
Harvester Press. £40.00 
ISBN 0 85527 513 8 
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Most consumers of literary texts 
(which means, in one way or 
another, most people) think of these 
objects as single and simple. That Is. 
whatever the range and complexity 
of readings that it generates, the 
object of attention itself is straight- 
forwardly produced by an author, 
multiplied in identical copies by a 
printer, and read by the readership. 
So most readers of Wordsworth 
think thev are reading "a poem 
“written" ‘ by “Wordsworth . Tne 
smallest glance at Ihe new and 
sumptuous multi-volume edition of 
Wordsworth now being published by 
Cornell (published in Britain by 
Harvester) reveals the reason for these 
investered commas. 

Benjamin the Waggoner (or, Ihe 
Waggoner) is a pleasant and kindly 
mock-hctolc of somewhere between 
818 and 945 lines, and four contos 

1819, 1820, 1827. 1832. 1836, 1845, 
and 1849. and may be said to exem- 
plify his characteristic style in at least 
some of those years, the surviving 
manuscripts, or printers copy .with 
copious ms emendations, are 
in the handwnttng of. 
emendations m the baadwnting 
Wordsworth. Mary Wordsworth, 
Dora Wordsworth. Coleridge, Sara 
Hutchinson, Edward QujJ™" J£ d 
John Carter, tn other words Words 
worth was an inveterate and otees 
sive reviser who relied to a great 
extent on copyists, who ^ in turn 
lovingly preserved their copies. The 
probrem is, if you wJsh to read the 
poem" , how do you go about it? Which 
poem do you rend? . 

The traditional answer to such a 
question Is to assume the rmo 
knew what he was. doing, and take 


Arthurian 
Literature I 

Ed. RICHARD BARBER. Contains 
essays on Chr ellen dc Troyes, ihe 
Vera HJstorln de Morte Arthur/. 
Maloiy, and Charles Williams* 
Arthurian poetry. £15 

Arthurian Studies 

1 . Aspects 
of Malory 

Ed. T. TAKAM1YA&D. 5. 
BREWER. 10 essays on Malory's 
sou ices, tire sequence of the tales, 
the scribal and textual tradition, and 
Malory's Identity. £17.50 


Pull of 
fatality 

Elizabeth Bowen: an estimation 
by Hermione Lee 
Vision Press. £12.95 
ISBN 0 85478 344 X 


principles and her ability to make his 
(and Flaubert's) methods work in 
her own novels. 

Writing short stories was a diffe- 
rent matter: in this genre, as Her- 
mionc Lee points out, Bowen's tech- 
niques for producing an effect of 
“disconcerting sugeestiveness" could 
be "most immaculately and reson- 
antly employed". Significantly, it is 
in her chapter on tne short stories 
that Hermione Lee temporarily 
abandons the chronological organiza- 
tion of her book, a procedure which 
enables her to demonstrate through 
individual pieces and groups of stor- 
ies the diverse methods used by 
Bowen to explore (hose indistinct 
boundaries and "ominous vacancies” 
which intrigued her. The short sloiy 
was the perfect form in which (o 


Elizabeth Bowen’s best-remembered express her awareness of dislocations 
novel The Heat of ihe Day opeps in and fragmentary m hu roan ex- 
Reeent's Park at twilight, when only pcrience, and n is here that she does 
a few "blades of sunset’’ are left lo seem plausibly a “modern . 
compete against encroaching “glas* Given that ihe short story is u 
ctear darkness”. In this dusky setting minor form it is hardly surprising 
are shown 1 the figure of Loui? that Bowen’s stones should be treat- 
Lewfs a" working-girl of about cd more arc adjuncts to the novels or 
twenty-seven, wearing an “Imitation as interludes in ■ tong literarv life 
3-hair coat", her voluptuous than as the possible W of 


ail 
But it 
Lee's 


mouth “caked round ti\o edges, the estimation In themselves, f 
edees only" frith lipstick, and her partly explains why Hermione = 
face ^n-warsened" The author re- efforts to raise Bowen s, critical pre- 
marks* “About her way of silting, stige, though never effusive, ^o seem 
Xt a* much of her body as Iter strained: the company of June Au- 
mv o? sitting could let be seen, sten and Henry James (or oven Gra- 
h/re was a sort of clumsy not quite ham Greene and Virginia Woo f) is 
“Egtes ^pre-adolescent strength' 1 . more than Bowen s novels (and cri- 
8 The shadotvy lighting of the scene; ticisni) cm stand. Perhaps H would, 
the attention to details of dress and after all. be better to he renrienibered 
SSSSk he interest In “pre- as first-class in the less exulted but 
adofesrenl” qualities retained fsqme- by no means shaming company of 

t M - R - Jn,,,us 

SS& vnrfe Shaw 

Flhabeih Bowen: an estima-. ~ ’ * 

?" ", criticS study which argues Valeric Shaw Is lamer in English al 
S' the critical neglect of ihe .Univeisily of Edinburgh. 


II. Alliterative 
Morte Arthure 

Ed. K. H. GOLLER. This 
reassessment covers the poem's place 
among (lie chronicles and romances, 
Us dale and likely audience, and the 
author's attitude to contemporary 
problems. £17.50 


III. Arthurian 
Bibliography 

Ed. C. PICKFORD & R. LAST. A 
complete author -listing of all crllicol 
material recorded in the standard 
Arthurian bibliographies. £35 

The Early Plays 
of Robin Hood 

DAVID WILES. Robin Hood 
emerges from these plays as an 
emblem of spring and oi rebellion, 
flouting and parodying regular 
authority. £12 

Piers Plowman 
Studies 

I. Theme of 
Government in 
Piers Plowman 

ANNA BALDWIN sets Langland's 
discussions of government In their 
precise 14lh -century context. £ 12 


II. The Figure of 
Piers Plowman 

MARGARET GOLDSMITH finds a 
key to Piers' character in (he writings 
of Augustine. Ambrose. Gregory and 
Jerome. £12 

Chaucer Studies 

VI. Syntax & 

Style in 

Chaucer’s Poetry 

GREGORY ROSCOW outlines 
structural features of Chaucer's syntax 
relevant lo the study of style. November. 
£15 

Golden Age of 
English Drama 

S. GORLEY PUTT. The only modem 
one -volume survey of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama. £15 

Catalogue available from: ' 

Boydeil SfBrewer 
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ENGLISH 

Abiding 

poetry 

The Now Oxford Book of Christian 
Verse 

chosen and edited by Donald Davie 
Oxford University Press, £7.95 
ISBN 0 19 213426 4 

This new anthology is a successor to 
Lord David Cecil’s Oxford Book of 
Christian Verse, published in 1940. It 
is a thinner volume, less abundant in 
its choice but full of n distinctive 
flavour and individunf character. 

The great pleasure of Lord i 
David's book was the feeling that l 
here was Gad's plenty; Professor ' 
Davie is more selective, more serious i 
in some respects. His book is chapel, < 
not church, in its temper: his love for t 
the plain style and for n purity of t 
diction is part of mi almost palpable e 
dissenting seriousness. He ends the t 
probing, quest toning preface, for ex- r 
ample, with an uncompromising \ 
credo: "when speaking to God, in c 
poetry as in prayer, any sort or pro- b 
variation or ambiguity is unseemly, b 
indeed unthinkable. " n 

The seriousness of intent and w 
choice is evident throughout, but in a 
a few places is especially noticeable, ti 
The selection from Chaucer, for ex- si 
ample, includes not the Prioress's u 
Tale but the end of Troilus and a 
Criseyde and the description of the e 
Parson from the Prologue to The ci 
Canterbury Tales-, it may he fanciful K 
to say so, but the portrait of the n 
Parson seems to shed an influence ft 
on the poems around it. it is a ti 
touchstone, a description of n pi 


> God, My King", looks forward to 
the hymn writers, to Richard Baxter 
t (“Ye holy Angels bright”) and Isaac 
r Watts, followed by a host of others - 
I Byrom and Doddridge. Charles Wes- 
ley, Newton and Cowper, Montgom- 
ery, Heber, and the great Victorians. 
Thomas Binney, Newman. Henry 
Francis Lyte. In his earlier anthol- 
ogy, Lord David did not quite know 
what could he said about hymns, 
though with characteristic generosity 
he included a good many. s Hymns , 
he wrote, “are usually a second-rate 
type of poetry", and he saw them as 
rescued primarily by the passions of 
evangelicalism, a “murky thunder- 
light* v which transfigured their limit- 
ed range and technique. Professor 
Davie knows otherwise: to (heir 
plain style and their seriousness he 
adds another argument, pleading a 
democratic justification for including 
so many since this is "poetry that has 
been brought to the people, and slill 
abides with them". 

Where this hymn tradition peters 
out is in the twentieth century. Pro- 
fessor Davie’s only example is Clif- 
ford Bax's decorous and restrained 
"Turn back O man”; he has nothing 
to do. thank goodness, with the so- 
called “explosion" of hymn -writing 
that lias taken place during the last 
thirty years. However welcome this 
explosion mav he to the clergy and 

ik. .... :i ' l. i i._ i 


the compilers of hymn books, it has 
produced nothing to set beside the 
Victorians, or the poets of earlier 


straightforward and simple Christian 
goodness which occurs again in 
Spenser and Herbert. 

Herbert, - who plainly says ”My 


centuries. "Docs it deserve to appear 
between the same covers as Her- 
bert’s The Collar' or his ‘Church- 
monuments'?'' was the question 
which Professor Davie tells us he 
asked; in his twentieth-century sec- 
tion it has led to the inclusion of 
some moving celebrations of Christ- 
ian doctrine, but with a strong emph- 
asis on the frailty of man and the 
existential problems which arise in 
connexion with belief and action. 
Here again we can observe Davie's 
non -conformist inheritance, his nose 
for an inquiring spirit, a seeker after 
truth; twentieth-century Christian 
poets have to fight through to their 
understanding. So, too. Davie prints 
Wordsworth’s “Resolution and Inde- 
pendence”, a strange choice at first 
- sight but one which can be seen as a 


i classic example of the lost man find- 
r ine himself. 

The poets most fully represented 
■ are Herbert and Vaughan, Smart 
and Cowper; those which have sur- 
prisingly little representation are 
Dunbar, Blake, and Hopkins. But 
from the first poem, The Dream of 
the Rood, to the last, Peter Dale’s 
moving picture of an evangelist 
father visiting the pub where his son 
is drinking, this is a collection with 
its own distinctive tone and a spare 
seriousness that compels respect. 

J. R. Watson 

J. R. Watson is professor of English 
at die University of Durham. 

Post Office 
style 

The Reasonable Man: 

Trollope’s legal fiction 

by Coral Lansbury 

Princeton University Press. £9.60 

ISBN 0 691 06457 1 

The Trollope Critics 

by N. John Hall 

Macmillan, £15.00 

ISBN 0 333 26298 0 

After Attlee lost the 1951 election 
and was preparing to resign the lead- 
ership of the Labour Party, he ex- 
pressed interest in Trollope's politic- 
al novels in a National and English 
Review article. Harold Macmillan 
has often confessed his admiration 
for Trollope. Partly for these 
reasons, the popular conception of 
the English elder statesman is that of 
a sagacious old bibliophile sitting by 
the chimney comer at Birch Grove 
or some other prestigious Sussex 
mansion (perhaps a “Tarm” nowa- 
days), reading Framley Parsonage or, 
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a ; ; Browning - 
seen plain 

Robert Browning: the mZ 
ggramHB two volumes 

IraHk cd,led by John Pettigrew 

supplemented and completed by 
igsarejafiy Thomas J. Collins ^ 

Penguin. £10.00 per volume 
MH. ISBN 0 14042 259 5 and 260 9 


The recondite world of textual sd». 
Inrship lias been enlivened for 2 
time by n controversy of on3 
ferocity. A major 14-volmne C 


The World’s Classics 

Now more than fifty titles strong, the World’s Classics offers 
the student a superb library of world literature. AH World's 
Classics have definitive texts, authoritative - often specially 
commissioned - Introductions, and most aiso have useful 
notes, a chronology of the author, and a bibliography. Attractively 
produced with full colour covers, they are excellent value. 

Suhda desl9n6d and - extremely well ed Ited.’ 

Some new and recently published titles; 


Shirley 

Charlotte BrontS 
Edited by 

Herbert Roaengarten 
£2.95 

Robinson Crusoe 
Daniel Defoe 

Edited by J. Donald Crowley 
95p 

Cousin Phillis and o (her Tales 
Elizabeth Gasket I 
Edited by Angus Easson 
£2.95 

- . The Mill on the Floss. - 

v; George Eliot v :>W 
• ; *■ Edited by Gordon Si Haight 
£1.95 ’• r- 

' Four Major Plays 
■ - A Doll's House, Ghosts, . 
HeddeGabler.and 
The Master Builder : ■ 

i. Henrik 1bse.iv : 

.V*:- Translated by Jafnes ;.ii 
McFarlarie and dene AVup - • 

Uncle Bile* 

Sheridan to Fanu . ; 

Edited by W J. McCormack 
£2.95 


Wuthering Heights 

Emily Bronte 
Edited by Ian Jack 
95p 

The Private Memoirs 
and Confessions 
of a Justified Sinner 
James Hogg 
Edited by John Carey 
£1.95 

Roxana 

Daniel Defoe 
Edited by Jane Jack 
£1.50 


r , . • . ... 

KatherineMartSfleld 
Edited by D.M.DavIn ' 
£1.75 : ; ■ 

The Adventures ! 
of Roderick Random 

• Tobias Smollett . 

■ Edited by : • ' 

Pau If Gabriel Bouc 6 •’ 

*. £2.60. ; 

The Picture .. 
of Dorian Gtay 
Oscar Wilde 

Edited by Isobei Murray . , 


For more Information about the World's Classics please write 
to Juliet Hills, Oxford University Press, Walton Street.OxIord, 

Oxford University Press 


i “Deep reasonableness” was what 
. Trollope was supposed to offer, and 
: elder statesmen doubtless enjoyed 
i the feeling of being deeply reason- 
_ able - now that the race was run and 
the dust was settled. 

Deeply reassuring, as well as deep- 
ly reasonable. As Ms Lansbury says; 
It is this reasonableness in Hn un- 
reasonable world that has always 
comforted and reassured Trollope's 
readers." Of course “unreasonable" 
there carries no metaphysical weight. 
The unreasonable world Trollope’s 
characters seek to make more 
reasonable js so by virtue of social 
indiscretion and the intrusion of 
malevolent outsiders. As elder 
statesmen ponder the intricacies of 
public conscience and private inclina- 
tion within Trollope's pages, they 
can comfort themselves that there 
are limits to unreasonableness; that 
in spite of India, or Suez, life really 
is, truly, deep down, reassuring. 

But where, in respect of the style 
and structure of the novels, does this 
reassurance come from - the reassur- 
an<» and the shrewd but relaxed 
msieht into human behaviour? That 
is the question Trollope critics, who 
on the whole agree with Attlee and 
Macmillan about the reassuring 
reasonableness of these novels, have 
such difficulty answering. 

Henry James thought that the Post 
Office might have had something to 
do with it. In his Century Magazine 
obituary he ventured the observation 
that Trollope “was for many years 
- concerned .m tfttmaoagemem qf the 
:■ TOsWJffice; andj/sye nb ; 

experience - taote fitted to ihipfess a 
man with thq diversity of human 
relations. But Ms Lansbury thinks 
that what; the Post Office did for 
Trollope was more a matter of style 
and that “Francis Freeling and his 
Post Office report did more to shape 
he structure, of Trollope’s novels 
than did aiw writer." 

; .Sir Francis Freeling Was Secretary 
;[? the Post Office when Trollope 

'iTWf ? i“S° r cIerk in the service 
in 1834. Lansbury has found put that 
buried in Post Office records are 200 
FreeHng’s submissions to 
the Post Master General arid nearly 
i7G0 large boxes filled with his origin- 
■ W?rls, that Trollope studifed Ssi- 

• ; Pn?^fi d ^ n A hlS r early £ eara "'the 
“ th ,ese sub- 

SSi 8 fckiwod on recammenda- 
' Ftedfcrick 

Arehbold s, influential Digest of the 


Trollope as depicted by Spy for Van- 
ity Fair's “Men of the Day” series in 
1873. 

this day, Lansbury claims, “Post 
Office reports follow the require- 
ment of Arch bold's ‘declaration’: 
three parts, a Commencement, the 
Statement of the Cause of Action - 
and the Conclusion." 

Ms Lansbury attaches great signifi- 
cance to the Archboldian declaration 
as an influence on Trollope’s writing. 
And who can doubt that a man who, 
over a period of years, has been in 
the habit of composing reports 
according to this prescription will 
lend to let their style and general 
structure spill over into his other, 
more imaginative compositions? The 
fly in the ointment of Ms Lansbury’s 
argument is that when the form of 
such a report is made over into 
narrative terms, what is produced is 
something very close to what novel- 
ists from Fielding to Jane Austen 
and beyond were in any case produc- 
ing - namely, something very like a 
beginning, a middle ana an end, in 
that order. 

Certainly Lansbury draws atten- 
tion to other rather more specific 
consequences of Trollope’s depend- 
ence on the Archbold/Freeling dec- 
larations, and she is interesting on 
the tension in Trollope’s work be- 
tween jegal judiciousness stemming 
from his Post Office experience on 
the - one hand, and visions of life 
culled from popular fiction on the 
other. But her failure 'to say much 
about Trollope’s style in the light of 
her discoveries among the Post 
Office surveys has the effect of float- 
ing the second half of her book away 
from its moorings in the first. For 
the application to the novels of what 
she has discovered about the struc- 
ture of the legal declaration does hot 
tell us much more about Trollope’s 
narrative techniques than we prob- 
ably knew already- and the tabula- 
tion of single, multiple and extended 
multiple transactions anticipates the 
same sort of analysis of the novels as 
Robert Tracy, for example, gave us 
jn his recent Trollope’s Later Novels. 

Professor Hall’s' collection .of 
Msays betrays a misguided intention. 
Each separate essay goes over simi- 
lar ground, trying to identify the 
sources of that quality of TroIIopian 
reassurance in general terms rather 
than by extended reference to Indi- 
vidual novels. With very little signifi- 
esnt reward. Predictably, the essays 
written by practising writers have 
most to offer - whether it be James’s 
long and often weighty recommenda- 
tion or Snow’s bnef magisterial 
appeal to common experience. Best 
of all, however, is Frank O’Connor’s 
unassuming contribution; • clearly 
written, subtly shaped, nnd full of 
’ humane discriminations . about the 
Dorsetshire novels; 

Patrick Swinden - 

Pa/r/cfe Swinden is senior lecturer in 
Chester ' ™ ^ vers ^ °f Mwi- 


lcan university press edition of 
Browning, in process of publlcatm 
since 1969 and known asfe $ 
Baylor Browning, has b«o lypirafc 
described as “a pnme example cl 
bibliographical ineptitude." Its & 
tors have departed from esiabthbed 
editorial theories, neglected imp«. 
tant manuscript materials, and ife 
edition is shot through wilhemnn 
text, variants and notes. One of is 
former editors, Morse Peckbam, in- 
fected to declare it “peitaps th 
worst edition of any serious pmts- 
sions that has ever been published: 
The new Penguin Browning is, ii 
the context of this, unusually imp- 
lant. Both its editor, John Pettigrew, 
and Thomas J. Collins, who roa 
pleted the work after Peitipctj 
death, were centrally involved inn- 
posing the textual and annotate 
corruption of the Ohio-Baylor 
Browning. Now they haw provided 
a meticulous edition of their own. Is 
basic copy-text- is the collected ti 
tion of 1888-89, collated with tthsi 
textually important editions ed 
Browning’s final revisions; sued- 
lected poems are taken from main- 
scripts or first printings (one of then 
on a Barnsley gravestone). 

Defective readings due to prints 
errors are corrected: for example, b 
"You criticize the soil? it reared to 
tree” ("Bishop Blougram's fyk 
gy", 1855), “sohI" crept in for sof 
in 186R and has been transmineJ 
through every printing since Ita 
This edition delights not oidyatfu 
minute detective work, but sJwmo 
range of notes and suggawsw 
further reading; nothing is epw* 
everything is concise a™ V- 
woven in. This is a work of 
scholarship; it is sad that John re- 
tigrew did not live to see his projw 
in print. , 

Browning’s career folhwea 
elliptical pattern. Between the 
ana later complexities of So™ 
and Prince Hohenstid^vnl* 
appeared the dramatic 
(from Dramatic Lyrics to Dm& 
Personae) that hove enjoyed w 
keenest response from rtawR 
erything up to Hohtttsud 
from The Ring and the 
is published separately) is m W 
one, which will therefore l» a PT 
lor text. But the J eve, °P ing ,S 
cics of the later, oftca 
poems from Fifine and W 
Night-Cap Country onwards 
dually earning a new schoi. 
spect that will be well 
first ever appearance, in 
in a punctiliously free- 

will at last be possible l0 J*f y*. 
ing steadily and to see hjj ^ 
Fugitive and P rev °^L s& 
lisliea poems are ' m R c £ni^ 
though the Armstrong Bn*"", 
rary at Baylor University. 
private owners, rerusea ^ 

others to be reproduced - <4 
a petty exercise Qf the P^S-cl 
ownership, to the de 
Browning’s readers.^ 11 * 

8 ii is rare that i 


tive place to a paperba . pfe ^ 
but \ believe that ihj 

what has happened, 
impeccable e“ JtQna, nn p JS«i J ' ^ 
Professors Pettigrew 

Penguin imprint is not 1 1 

become the most dJ®. j i 

text, but it also has every , 

be regarded . now ss .< 

edition. ' — 1 


Richard H. 

Dr Taylor wfj 
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BOOKS 

The growth 
of mind 

Autobiography and Imagination: 
siudles la selr-scrulhiy 
by John PUHng 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, £10.50 
ISBN 0 7100 0730 2 

The Uses of Obscurity: the fiction of 
Hrly modernism 
bj Alien White 

Routledge & Kegan Paul. £12.00 
ISBN 0 7100 0751 5 

: It is one of those ancient and recur- 
rent discoveries in aesthetics, though 
one we tend to ascribe historically to 
rig Romantics, that the artist's life 
ind his work may be of one and the 
some metaphysical substance. The 
notion reinforces a distinction, again 
a Romantic one, between the poetic 
existence and “everyday life”. The 
artist is representative of a shared 
condition but is also alienated and 
detached from it. Not only does he 
draw on his own experience in his 
ait, but that experience itself be- 
comes subject (if only retrospective- 
id to a formal shaping and control. 
The artist’s life is itself an imagina- 
: the act. 

Except, perhaps, during periods of 
high polemical pressure (like the 
Mb), the tension between the de- 
mands of “everyday life” (almost in- 
evitably an ironical category) and 
purely formal, artistic demands can 
w>er be satisfactorily resolved. The 
literary career will almost always be- 
, my a struggle between irreconcilable 
wnceptions of the artist’s personal 
wition to his work and its reflection 
w fe wider realm. We see this in 
tagwine's or Pascal’s highly liter- 
*ry QKtinctions between profane and 
wnd; m Villon’s self-mythicizing; 

«t t« political sensibilities ’Yeats set 
‘jajrtst his own aestheticism; in 
r®* famous separation of the man 
n/® rs 0Qd th e mind that cre- 
««■ We see the realms drastically 
Ck j m dme ‘ n career of 
egotistically confused as 
z °r Mailer. In all this, 

, a *ftobiography, usually a 
S eral mode in literary terms, 

8 P° tent strategy allowing 
i rt to. locate his specifically 
smbitions in a wider cultural 

John Pilling has analysed the auto- 
, WPhical writings of nine figures 

cimfi? 8 ^nsciously literary self- 
orinlnation provides a new perspec- 

their major intellectual con- 
tfirwtp !H?l °^ cn w hen these are 
Sof ph 1 ■ b y j re P I ‘ession or exliaus- 
1 ii'w, defines autobiography 
limited way. He is not 
JPyf! ^ th th e memoir, confes- 

wmethlnJ nt,I ! iate j° urnal but with 
1 tn t ?° Se Wordsworth’s 

I SLS, tr , 8ce ’ in Prelude, 

1 prtraK? of “ Poet’s mind". That 
Ned 9 n^’ ^fetory function is re- 

Si whS, 0t work PiUi "8 

*sd iw S „| 'ch is accessory to other, 

10 HeSrv aS S - lterary ' “nee™* - 
» 2 ii -S 5 sense of history, 

| Same's aL*' C i ,r k 3 ethnography, to 
Adrian S 111 , 1 °- n metaphysics, to 
i hTTba 0 ^ l, concern whh visual 

; wfi<Si v a i?. t ° b ° 8 r i phical of 

inalysed L !! e - ary Bgures, too, are 
i !n 'Sn D n f f 1 rtns the wider crisis 

^ rSi nln e au ,^hor’s career: Yeats 
fl* dSnlfs Sf Pasternak and 

1 we? sta L e socialism; anx- 
^asin x a ?d na donal affilia- 
! N*bokovi .^ nf Henry Green and 
; uneasy sense of 

■ ..uT S inferiority. . 

;■ delation 11 w a f £ thesc is not self- 
; Iftuiiny l he exploration and 

i % 5 tUmfe L he n ced to give 
^ saw Jamil? *hape- Percy Lub- 
L 5 toerfe suS s ‘written life^ not as 
, fnSS ,on of events httt as a 
I® 18 and n P atle rn of rela- 

1 S' ‘he JE**** illuminated 
S Qbse«-’ B | an aesthetic object, 
^ioii examined the op- 

; hn the 

: -attain ! ryc i ay .j?f e ! individual • 

^ ,erc d iirftri HP hcarice in the 
N . . '^glnatSpn” only w hen 


subordinated to the “ensemble" of 
Torm. James nnd his friend Henrv 
Adams sought an answer to the 
no onm's flatness of America,, so- 
cicty hy installing types upon it bor- 
rowed from Chartres. Mont-Saint- 
Michel, from among the poor of 
Boulogne and the riches of the 
Louvre. The Education and James’s 
nutobiogrHphical books did not 
aspire to an objectivity of detail- 
they constituted an “act of life" a 
gesture of cultural redefinition, im- 
personal, historically relative and 
perspectivnl. 

James and Adams depended on an 
unearned nostalgia for a more com- 
plete, shaped existence. For Yeats, 
the orator O'Leary was separated 
from the artist by his inability to 
reconcile past and present: O'Leary 
remained trapped in that continuous, 
political present Yeats believed had 
condemned Ireland to nn uncon- 
scious repetition of her own trmjic 
history. Nabokov, in Speak, Mem- 
ory, similarly calls on the past to 
deliver its message with all the 
ambivalence of the exile towards his 
origins. Sartre's autobiography is u 
fierce attempt to free himself from 
his past through a struggle with the 
inertias of “words" themselves. 

Henry Adams welcomed in auto- 
biography “the extreme complexity 
of extreme simplicity", a potent mix- 
ture of "privacy and abandon". The 
whole modernist movement evinced 
a similar ambivalent distrust of self- 
exposure. In The Uses of Obscurity 
Alton White persuasively argues that 
the crisis of realism in the early years 
of the century led to a shift of em- 
phasis toward r concealment of the 
self. The very intelligence and 
sophistication of the new “reading 
public” , as distinguished from the 
private, isolated reader, forced a de- 
fensive posture on the author from 
which be must inscribe himself 


Squeezing 

Defoe 


Defoe's Early Life 
by F. Bosflan 
Macmillan, £15.00 

ISBN 0 333 27432 6 

Students of Defoe tend to divide Into 
two camps: those devoted to the cult 
of “Saint Defoe"; and those who 
regard Kim as a rogue - a remark- 
able rogue, but a rogue for all that. 
“It has been my Character.” he 
assured the quaker William Penn, 
"That l Scorn to Lye." Contempor- 
aries and biographers have not been 
so sure. It was said that Defoe “could 
not be trusted for ten pence" after 
failing for- the immense sum of 
£17,000 in 1692. “Defoe was a great 
story-teller in more senses than 
one,” wrote his nineteenth-century 
biographer William Minto, “We can 
hardly believe a word that he says 
about himself without independent 
confirmation." 

In writing about Defoe's early life, 
Mr Bastian's “method" is to scour 
Defoe’s writings for autobiographical 
information, and “to squeeze it a 
good deal harder than before." Biog- 
raphical materials are scattered 
through Defoe's hundreds of pub- 
lished works. The massive problem 
in utilizing these sources remains the 
conflict in evidence between what 
Defoe says about himself, and tqe 
very different accounts of his con- 
duct given by contemporaries. For 
instance, Defoe’s relations with Wil- 
liam m have always been obscure, 
all the conflicting evidence coming 
from Defoe himself. Mr . Bastian 
offers nothing to clarify tjie picture, 

but instead compensates with a num- 
ber of assumptions. William s new- 
found confidence in the autumn of 
1700, he claims, “can only be ex- 
plained by the trust he i was already 
placing in his new confidential agent, 
Defoe." A better explanation would 
be the agreement he hud just 
thrashed out with the country 
opposition which had plagued him 
throughout the - 1690s. return for 
the sale passage of the bill of su «=^ 
sion, the King agreed to dauses re- 
ducing his prerogative, or rattier 
the prerogative of his su^ssoj^ 
There is no firm evidence to justdy 
our calling Defoe Williams con 
fidential agent." Similariy Oefoe s 
links with Somers, the leading Whig 


obscurely and enigmatically in his 

hiniulk 8 of “compromised 
biography . This echoes Henry 
Adams s credo that every man is his 
own artist when faced with the auto- 
biographical art-work. In an effort to 
speak to and for his people, to link 
"if. dreams with a common responsi- 
bility, Yeats had sought “the drama- 
tically appropriate utterance of the 
highest man”, by which lie meant the 
hero-artist. White analyses the fic- 
tion of Conrad. Meredith and James 
to show how the presence of the 
"highest man", the artist in the text, 
demands a deeper, reconstructive 
reading. The three arc acknowledged 
masters of reticence and White 
shows how that mixture of “privacy 
and abandon" generates the narra- 
tive power and moral complexity of 
their laics. 

Critical analysis of autobiographi- 
cal writing always runs the risk of 
tautology or empty universalization. 
Dr Pilling and Dr White have pro- 
vided. from their very different but 
complementary perspectives, a con- 
vincing argument for the centrality of 
the autobiographical mode in literary 
modernism. Tlieir sense of textual 
construction and development is 
acute and suggestive and the choice 
of authors examined is refreshing. 
Most valuable of all. perhaps, is thut 
awareness of the textual value of not 
specifically literary texts called for by 
Jonathan Culler in an excerpt from 
his new book The Pursuit of Signs 

g ublished in The THES on July 24. 

inly through u sensitivity to those 
wider issues and procedures enn we 
come to grips with the complexities 
of the great modernist narratives. 

Brian Morton 

Brian Morton has taught at the Uni- 
versities of East Anglia and Tromsd. 


politician, have yet to be established. 
Despite devoting an appendix to 
Defoe and Somers. Mr Baslinn can 
supply no concrete evidence of a 
relationship. But it is asserted that in 
1701 Defoe "certainly maintained 
contact with the leading Whig states- 
men." The fact is that wc simply do 
not know. 

71ie bulk of what Mr Bastian has 
to say has been deduced from what 
Defoe says about himself, and what 
he has to say about his fictional 
characters. “It may well be felt that 
the result is unduly speculative," he 
concedes, “and that the book ven- 
tures too confidently over insecure 
ground.” Despite this disarming 
admission, it cannot be ignored that 
we are constantly being told that 
Defoe “must have done” this, or 
“must have felt” that. I certainly feel 
uneasy at the suggestion that the 
Quaker in Roxana may be an ideal- 
ized portrait of Defoes own mother 
- she may have been a Quaker, we 
just don't know. I’m equally sceptic- 
al of Mr. Bastian’s confident identi- 
fication of H.F., the narrator of A 
Journal of the Plague Year, as 
Defoe’s saddler uncle, Henry Foe. 
There are simply too many lfs and 
what-might-have-beens. This extends 
to the attribution to Defoe (purely on 
internal evidence) of new pieces, 
which are listed in an appendix, and 
used to flesh out the bare bones of 
lhe biographical account. It is diffi- 
cult to judge whether or nor these 
works are his (but then this is always 
(he case with Defoe) but given Mr 
Bastion’s unconvincing . account of 
the politics of the last years of the 
reign of William 111, I would hesitate 
to accept some of the attributions 
purely on the grounds that we can't 
be sure what Defoe’s attitude to 
events would have been. 

To be fair, Mr Bastian has also 
done an admirable job 'in searching 
for Defoe's name in obscure contem- 
porary documents like the records of 
Comhill Ward. We must be grateful 
for tiny new fact, however slight, 
about this elusive man. But in the 
end Mr Bastian's "method” was 
bound to detract from his. fascinating 
detective work, and this book, rather 
than being an authoritative biog- 
raphy. is merely an intriguing account 
of 11 w hat plight have been’ r Defoe's 
early life. 


J. A. Downie 

Dr Downie Is lecturer in English at 
Cold smiths' College, London. 
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Coming of Age 
in Shakespeare 

MARJORIE GARBER 

As an 'anthropological' approach to Shakespeare, this book is 
written in the spirit of Margaret Mead's Coming of Age in Samoa. 
Viewing drama as a mirror to culture - as an ‘enactment’ of a 
society s way of life - the author focuses on the concept of 'rites of 
passage', and what it means in the Shakespearean world to be a 
successful adult. 

256 pages 

Hardback 041630350 1 £12.50 

The Romantics 

Edited by STEPHEN PRICKETT 
The Context of English Literature Series 
Romanticism can be seen as a response to certain types of 
questions - aesthetic, philosophical, religious and political - that 
were being asked increasingly towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, these essays explore these questions, and the answers 
that the Romantics provided. 

280 pages, illustrated 
Hardback 0416720102 £9.50 
Paperback 0416 72020 X £4.95 
Ex USA 

Introduction to Keats 

WILLIAM WALSH 

In this study William Walsh sets out to provide a comprehensive 
but approachable introduction to the life and works of John Keats. 
Working within a lightly biographical framework he looks at Keats 
from the pi lint of view of the development of his art and sensibility, 
examining all the major poems and relating them to the letters; 
reference is also made to the best contemporary writing on the 
subject. 

160 pages 

Hardback 0416 30490 7 £7.95 
Paperback 0416305008 £3.25 

Jacobean and 
Caroline Poetry 

An anthology edited by 
T. G. S. CAIN 

In compiling this anthology, the editor has taken a fresh look at 
each poet ofthis age, eschewing a simple acceptance of established 
valuations, and has introduced students to the period by setting the 
poets in the context of the intellectual, political and social history of 
these turbulent years. Both leading and minor poets are included, 
and the poems are annotated t! trough out. 

352 pages 

Hardback 0416310605 £9.95 
Paperback 0416310702 £4.95 

Sexual Fiction 

MAURICE CHARNEY 
New Accents 

Sexual Fiction is the first book to define Lterary works with 
explicitly sexual themes as a distinct genre. It explores commonly 
held cultural assumptions about sex-sexual ‘mythology’- as these 
affect literature and considers the tangled relationship between 
sexual fantasy and sexual fact. 

196 pages 

Hardback 0416319300 £6.50 
Paperback 041631940 8 £2.95 

Second Edition 

Chaucer: An Introduction 

S. S. HUSSEY 

Dr Hussey's intention in Chaucer: An Introduction is to show how 
and why Chaucer is interesting to us, while at the same time 
suggesting what made him an outstanding poet in his own age. As 
well as examining the early poems, Troilus andCriseyde, and The 
Canterbury Tales, Professor Hussey gives a thorough account of 
Chaucer's background - of the traditions in which he wrote, his 
position among his contemporaries, and the kind of people Im- 


position among 
whom he wrote. 


256 pages 

Hardback. 0416721303 £8,95 
Paperback 041672140 0 W.95 : 

Methuen & Co. , 1 1 New Fetter Lane, London EC4P 4EE 
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Critical Approaches to Literature 
Second edition 
David Daichcs 

Crilictd Approaches to Literature is an ex.uiiiii.H ion •>( die different w Ays. in 
which liter .mire has been explained and evatiurcd from the emu- of Plain tn the 
present day.- On its first appearance this hook immediately establish e J iisd f ns a 
standard text, and now, for the first rime. David Dak hes has ihunjughl) revised 
the hook to take account of scholarly developments and changes in perspective 
since its original publication. 

Publication: / ‘?th October 19.91 
Papcr058249lH00 C5.95net 416 pages 

Milton’s Style 

The Shorter Poems, Paradise Regained, and ‘Samson 
Agonistes’ 

Archie Burnett 

Discussion of Milton's style has tended to concentrate on Paradise Lost and 
although the rest of his poetry has been the subject of vast and complex 
scholatship, there has hitherto been no detailed and wide-ranging study of 
Milton's stylistic achievement from '[.'allegro' and 'll Penscroso' to Paradise 
Regained and ’Samson Agomstes'. Archie Burnett's hook provides lucid and 
detailed analyses of the poetic styles of these and a selection of his minor poems. 
Publication: Decnnlfcr l OS l 

Cased 0 5824V 128 2 £H.S0 net Papert) J82 49129 0 1.1.95 nrr 240 pages 

Explanation in Linguistics 
The Logical Problem of Language Acquisition 
Edited by N Hornstein and D Lightfoot 

Longman Linguistics Library scries 

A collection of seven papers which focus mi what is called the 'Ineical problem of 
language aciiuisitinn'.l lie writers, working wirhin the ‘Kstcrtik-tiStiindard 
Theory 1 , show how the problem of language acquisition shapes explanations ami 
dictates the general form of Analysis in various Juiu.iliis of linguistics. 

Publication: November IVHI 

CasedOSH22VII4 3 £!2.00net Paper 0 5K2 2*>l 1J 1 IS. OS tie t 32U 
pages 

Spoken Discourse 
A Model for Analysis 
W Edmondson 

Longman Linguistics Library scries 

This book develops a systematic way ol analysing everyday conversation, based 
on a corpus of elicited dialogues covering a varied range of situations. The book 
contains a selected review of philosophic j I, sociological and linguistic 
approaches tn the ana lysis of speech, anil an extensive bibliography. 

Publication-. December 1 9H 1 

Cased 0582 291208 £9.ySnet Paper 0 582 2<»I2I ti £5.50 net 240 pages 
Longman Group Ltd, Urngm.ui House, Burnt Mill, Harluw. Essex CM 2d 2JE. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM CHICAGO 

Representation and the Imagination 
Beckett, Kafka, Nabokov and Schoenberg 

■ Danfel Albright October, £9.95 
. The Soviet Novel 

History as Ritual 

Katerina Clark June, £ 14,00 

Essays in Persuasion 

On Seventeenth-Century English Literature 

Frank Livingstone Huntley April, £9.80 

Power & Order 

Henry Adams and the Naturalist Tradition in American Fiction. 

Harold Kaplan July, £10.50 

The Realistic Imagination 

English Fiction from Frankenstein to Lady Chatterley. 

George Levine May, £17.50 
Wo rids from Words 
A Theory of Language in Fiction. 

James Phelan July, £14.00 
Shakespeare and the Problem of Meaning 
Norman Rabkin April, £11.20 
An Exemplary History of the Novel 
The Quixotic versus the Picaresque 
Walter L. Reed May, £15. 75 
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Unfailing 
spirit 

Reconstructing Aphra: a soda) 

biography of Aphra Bebn 

by Angeline Gorcau 

Oxford University Press, £8.95 

ISBN 0 19 822663 2 

The Female Wits: women playwrights 

of the Restoration 

edited by Fidelis Morgan 

Virago, £8.50 

ISBN 0 86068 231 5 

Among playwrights of either sex feu- 
have led more varied and vivid lives 
than Aphra Behn. Brought up in 
obscure, disputed circumstances in 
Kent (even her maiden name and 
place of birth are uncertain), she 
established herself within a few years 
as a leading figure among the literati 
of the Restoration, becoming a pro- 
lific authoress and friend of writers, 
wits and men of rank. 

Her social advance was perhaps 
not so very remarkable: Angeline 
Goreau gives plausible reasons for 
speculating that Aphra began life as 
the illegitimate child of the aristocra- 
tic Laay Willoughby. What was cer- 
tainly remarkable was the pattern of 
events that distinguished Aphra’s ex- 
istence from the sheltered and pre- 
dictable biography of most Restora- 
tion women of the middle class and 
above. There was first the colourful 
episode overseas in Surinam. 
Thrown on her own resources by the 
death of her father, or stepfather, on 
the outward voyage, Aphra com- 
bined a life of privilege at the grand 
house on St John's Hill with explora- 
tory forays into the interior of what 
was then a dangerous country. More 
important, she became implicated 
somehow in the cruel tale of slavery 
and oppression that later supplied 
the material .for, her “povel" Oroono- 
ko. In Surinam she also consorted 
with William Scot, son of the orga- 
nizer of political intelligence under 
the Commonwealth, and an adven- 
turer, spy and criminal. Scot was one 
who figured in a subsequent chapter 
of Aphra 's life, when she served as a 
spy in royal employment in 
Antwerp. Not only were the day-to- 
day conditions' of life occasionally 
harsh (Aphra seems to have been 
shipwrecked on her way back to 
England) but the dangerous circum- 
stances of her trade were aggravated 
by the refusal of the King's ministers 
to pay even her expenses. Forced to 
borrow to keep herself alive, she 
repeatedly petitioned for funds to 
release the debt. When payment was 
withheld, she was thrown into 
prison. 

Aphra's emotional biography com- 
pares in intensity and colour with her 
outward adventures. Not much is 
known about Mr Behn (his very ex- 
istence has been doubted), though 
Angeline Goreau not implausibly 
connects him with the elderly city 
merchants so acidly re-created in 
Aphra’s writings, whether or not 
Aphra was for a short time the vic- 
tim of a loveless marriage based on 
money, she certainly engaged a few 
years later in a passionate love affair 
■ of I the khuj -seen in the theatre as the 
: antithesis’ 'to ■■sucbir.'d'. jhpridageV' Het ■ 
partner whs John Hoyle, son of Tho- 
mas Hoyle, the regicide who hanged 
himself one year precisely after 
Charles's beheading, reduced to 
melnncholy and madness by visions 
of the headless king dogging his steps. 

Aphra's letters to her lover reveal 
her passionate nature, and the in- 
tense demands on her feelings made 
by the affaire i they are full of con- 
scioiis indiscretions and admissions, 
showing her emotionally vulnerable 
HpL as might, be supposed'' 
Strong-Willed and .domineering. Yet 
the same woman a few years later 
dedlc aled one of her plays to 
jhe Duke of Ybrk, a Catholic; and 
she expressed m public her scorn for 
Whlgsjond iheir "protestant” ways. 
Overstepping the limits of prudence 
^ /Prague ; Criticizing 

. S parted the: king’s. sen- 
timental aibgcf, and mayjh&ye, landed 


once more in prison. Her later life 
confirms her emotional vitality. As 
her friends died in distressing cir- 
cumstances - Otway for example in 
prison of starvation or a fever - she 
kept up a prolific literary output, 
despite her own increasing ill-health 
ana poverty. Her spirit seems never 
to have failed her. 

Angeline Goreau tells this remark- 
able story with warmth and n good 
deal of detail, some of it newly sup- 
plied front extensive reading in con- 
temporary documentation. Her chief 
interest lies however in Aphra us 


temporary documentation. Her chief 
interest lies however in Aphra us 
early feminist, one who brushed 
aside stereotypes and restrictions 
that beset a woman forced to make 
her living as a professional writer. 
Aphra becomes the heroine of 
woman’s struggle against male pre- 
judice and cruelty, bravely pub- 
lishing her work under her own 
name, whereas her two or three 
women predecessors tended to hide 
behind pseudonyms. This public 
stance exposed tier to accusations of 
immodesty; her plays, salty it is true, 
were branded as indecent where 
those by male writers, just as daring, 
went unreproved. Apnra's protests 
against this double standard, in pre- 
faces and elsewhere, show her as a 
conscious and not an accidental 
feminist. Angeline Goreau is honest 
enough to admit her subject’s hank- 
ering after the security of traditional 
roles, even while carrying on a cru- 
sade against male privilege. Some- 
times one has the impression that Ms 
Goreau is better read in recent 
feminist criticism than in the litera- 
ture of the earlier seventeenth cen- 
tury; as when she interprets Aphra's 
poem “The Golden Age”, almost en- 
tirely traditional as it is, as a feminist 
diatribe against “masculine" civiliza- 
tion and authority. Yet on the whole 
this is an informed and informative 
biography written by a woman deep- 
ly sympathetic to her subject's 
achievements and dilemmas. 

Angeline Goreau emphasizes 
Aphra's prolific success as a writer 
for the theatre, with some 17 plays 
on the London stage in as many 
years. She is not very interested. 


on the London stage in as many 
years. She is not very interested, 
however, in the plays as literary or 
theatrical achievements. The purpose 
of Fidelis Morgan's The Female Wits , 
on the contrary, is to rescue theatre 
pieces by Aphra Behn and other 
women of the Restoration in an 
attempt to return them to theatre 

Essential 

letters 

The Letters and Prose Writings of 
William Cowper, volume two: 

; 1782-1786 

edited by James King and Charles 
Ryskamp 

Oxford University Press. £35.00 
ISBN 019 8126077 

No poet is safe any longer from the 
disinterment and publication of his 
private correspondence, however 
slight his epistolary skills. But there 
are some poets whose letters must be 
counted os an essential part of their 
work, often being most relished, one 
suspects, by readers who seldom if 
ever approach their poetry. Byron is 
such a figure, and so is Cowper, 
however odd it may seem to associate 
their names. Professor Marehand’s 
new edition of Byron’s letters and 
journals is now all but complete, and it 
, is heartening to see that the editors of 

rnuinii'i . 1 


and handsome volume following the 
first at an Interval of only two years. 

This second volume covers the heart 
of Cowper’s career, and demonstrates 
admirably why his letters retain their 
popularity. .Whether dealing with im- 
portant events in his own life (such as 
the publication of Poems (1782), John 
Gilpin , and The Task (1785), the long- 
awaited visit of Lady Hesketh, or his 
growing absorption in the task of 
translating Homer), with public events 
(the War with America or the first 
balloon flights), dr with the trivia of 
life at Qlney, Cowper can always di- 
vert us with his humaneness and quiet 
wii. But iF he.has diverted his original 
correspondents and later readers, it is 
clear (despite his reserve oh the sub- 
ject) that his let ter- writing, like his 
keeping of hares, his carpentry, his 
gardening; and even his poetry, was 
intended abpVe all to divert "a mind 


history ;mo even to thHhuS 
repertoire. Quotations fmm (E? 
Jackson and Olwen Wymark iS 
book's cover suggest that shJ Zt 
successful even ,n the more 
tmus tif her aims. Olwen WymS 
quoted as remarking that if ^ 
were m n position to do’ so 
would put the Innocent Misfat 
Mury I* ix on the West Hnd«te 
tomorrow . Afresh reading 0 hE 
five plays, one each by cWriS 
Trotter Mary Delarivier Manft 
Susannah Centilevre, as wellasW 
Pix and Aphra Behn, confirms 2 
stngcwort hi ness, though It conBrm 
also their place as pieces of & 
second not the first rank 

Aphra Behn’s The Lucky Chaw 
for example, manages a sort of 
rough gusto for the comic scenes, 
though the more serious moms 
are sometimes couched in veise of 
an embarrassing hieh-mindednui 
Characterization is often bold: lie 
landlady has a boisterous turn of 
phrase that wouldn’t disgrace Mis- 
tress Quickly, and the old meo’i 
excitement at unaccustomed seaul 
opportunity is strongly etched. Ike 
play’s centre of feeling is the con- 
frontation of young desirable bodes 
and old unattractive ones. There b 
much undressing for bed, including s 
scene of the young Bellmour untius- 
sing old Sir Feeble as he prepares 
himself for the wedding-night en 
counter with Bellmour's own belovd 
Laetitia. The complications of lit 
plot which untangle even so desKt- 
ate a situation as this are handled 
expertly enough, and a clear dnip 
of balancing episodes emerges. Ihi 
there is insufficient pressure of idu 
or conviction to raise the action hois 
farce to comedy, at the least to gms 
comedy. 

It is good to have these plays ooct 
.again available in convenient form: 
and one profits from Fidelb Mor- 
gan’s introductory discussion. J only 
regret that it was impossible to pro- 
vide foot-of-the-page commenm in- 
stead of a final glossary, and I un 
uneasy about the editor’s very Ml 
way with the texts. We may l»« 
that it will soon prove economical!) 
possible to offer more fully rfwl 
versions of These intere sting plw- 

J. R. Mulrylie 

J. R. Mulryne is professor of E*# 
u/ the University of Warwick. 

that abhorred a vacuum as jb chief 
bane"; a mind obsessed by iR aliena- 
tion from God, which condemns iik 
raising of cucumbers and the 
of poems as equally trivial, and ,wiip 
refuge in them from the cortmnP 
tion of its own spiritual decora- 
“The grinners at John Gig«l® 
dream what rhe author sometimes 
fers", he commented bitterly j 
Hesketh in 1786. . - How l *® 

myself yesterday for having 
wrote Ilf" , 

The editors are 10 be cMmwg 
for the care with w bich they 
established a correct text 
carelessness of previous editor 
correct dales (agmnst Cowgr^, 
carelessness), and their 
an notation provides a 
formation about Cowper scog^ 
dents, friends, acquai n tances^ao 
events chronicled m the le,1 p J^s- 
are some slips in the notc *'. B L sc w 
ians" (page 44), for example. 
that Cowper means sP« lfi « U n S 
not merely "persons of e .^"' tiC a 
perverse views” as the ed '‘° S jJ > 
trically and perversely [0 it* 
.editors fail to identify tto 

Book of Esther 
crime of Eratostratus (P a 8 , \0 
translations of Fr . e ” c S„-, nu < of«- 
phrases are often 
sionally misleadina. Bu ! h °^ job' 
the editors have done their jo» ^ 
and it is to be hoped that 
bring their project to^W^ i 

sion; and then, P er ^’ Jfssible 6 -’ 
selection in a form more accc 

the general reader. - hotfS i«r 

One point puzzles |[k|( ^ 
Volume one of- this ed ° /Jt$}- 
Cowper's autob.ograph'^^ 
but since then no otne p though 
inns” have been *** 


foot***; 


separate volume 


P. M. S. Dawsoi i__ — ^ 

Dr Dawson is lai V, 

University of Manchester . ...... 
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, carnal Trade" by Mr Fred Burton. 
"S^StSS sciences, a public lee 
KtedSwred at ihe University of Mnn- 
lnoiniie of Science and Technology, on 
jJSrZ? 5 6pm. Admission free and open to 

* * * 

■feral Vean oMhe Consumer Crcdli Act" Ihe 
Somov Memorial Iccmrc to be dcll- 
^ b . Mr Gordon Borrlc. director general of 
Ming OQ October Z7 at 5.30 pm m the 
K lecture theatre of the Faculty of Laws. 
BK College. London University. 

* * * 

He BSA/PSA Political Sociological Study 
toup is holding a one duy conference on 
(SXr 30 on (ha ihcme of Corporatism and 
inability' In the staff room, department 
Jsod logical and political studies, Salford 
LYhcntiy Details from Roger King, depart- 
eoi of behavioural sciences. Huddersfield 
Mjwlmic. Huddersfield. 

* * * 

$c«n open lectures exploring concerns in Bril- 
Bhftitaophy are to be held in the Smnll Hnll, 
fetuir House, London University, Malet 
Swat, tendon WC1 beginning on October 30 
mb in Introductory discussion by Professor Sir 
Alhd Ayer. Dates are November 27, January 
16. fjberary 27. March 26. April 24 and May 
& 

* * * 

Aa ubeni system of mathematics which re- 
Atxi die most complex long division to a 
salt line calculation and Is reputed to en- 
nftubie even branch of mathematics under 16 
kiiu, or aphorisms, is ihe subject of seven 
nwirg lectures to be held at the University of 
London Union from October 30 to December 
11 In association with the Polytechnic of North 
Londoo. Known as the "Vcdic Mathematics" 
i!k sjtttm was lost until the beginning of this 
(din when an Indian scholar fauna a key. 
On Fridays at 7pm. Malci Street, London 
KCI. Fee: £10. Details from the Information 
Office. North Loudon Polytechnic, Holloway 
Raid. London N7. 

* * * 

'Ftre Approaches to Macbeth", a seminar 
nnniid by the Polytechnic of Central London 
ktxri of Languages is to be held in the large 
taut theatre of the school, 35 Marylcbonc 
bid. London NW1 on October 31 from 10.45 
b (Jtyra. The seminar will offer five views, 
tu rnup p oHifcal. feminist, psychoanalytical, 
siwmfist, of what has been rulher question - 
kcd u one of the marc straightforward 


Recent publications 


- ... 








An Anthology of Modern Austrian Literature, edited and introduced by Adolf 
Opel is published by Oswald Wolff Id the International P.E.N. Books Scries 
on October 29 at £7.95. The etching on the cover is by Helga Michle. 


Hon To Write Self Study Materials (Guidelines 
Id) by Roger Lewis is aimed at anyone who has 
to write material far learners to study on iheir 
own. away from a tutor or trainer for at least a 
significant part of the lime. The author believes 
it should help people working in a variety of 
situations, far example lecturers in further or 
higher preparing materials far use in various 
systems of open learning, as well as hcIuIi 
educators working in schemes involving un cle- 
ment of study at a distance. (Published by the 
Council for Educational Technology. 3 Devon- 
shire Street. London Wl. £5.00.) 

* # * 

The British Universities Film Council has now 
acquired vidcncassctlcs as well ns Ibmm film 
far diMtihulmn through (he Higher Edii cation 
Film and Video Library. In the lust your mure 
lhnn Si titles have been acquired unit 211 of 
these are available for hire on video cassette, 
ranging from agrieullurc to zoology. Notable 
titles In (he collection Include the feature length 
documentary The Trials of Alger Hiss directed 
by John Lowenthal. (Copies from BUFC 61 
Dean Street. London wl, £1.00.) 

* * * 

.4 Maverick Institution u selection of com- 
memorative essays to celebrate the With 


Noticeboard is compiled by 
Patricia SantinelH 
and Mila Goldie 

anniversary of Dundee School of Economics 
edited by Christopher Htukc and Edgar Lyihc 
contains articles on ’The Economic Con- 
troversies nf the IU30*. and Ihe ‘Interaction of 
social and economic policy*. (Published by Qee 
& Co Lid. £6.001. 

* * * 

Caught Between: A review of Research iiuo the 
Education of PupUs of W«i Indian Origin by 
Monica J. Taylor was commissioned by Ihe 
government's Cnmmlucc of Inquiry into the 


Education of Pupils of Writ Indian Origin by 
Monica J. Taylor was commissioned by the 
government's Cnmmhrcc of Inquiry into the 
Education or Children from Ethnic Minorty. ll 
basically considers whether the resenreh evi- 
dence of the past IS years bears out the popu- 
lar limine of west Indian pupils under achieve- 
ment. (Published by the NFER/Nclson Pub- 
lishing Co. Dnrvillo House. 2 Oxford Rnjd 
East. Windsor. Berks. CN.U5.) 


Multicultural EJnniilnii - Wewi from the Class- 
rmm compiled by John Twltcntn and Clare 
Uemulh was. prepared in asVKiation with the 
series Case Studies in Mulii-cultural Education 
which consists or lu 25 minutey in-scrvicc iroin- 
big films for leBciieni. produced by the Con- 
tinuing Education Department of the BBC. The 
first programme was broadcast last week. The 
bunk discusses multicultural approaches at 
primary and secondary levels. (Available from 
the Promotion Department. BBC Publications, 
35 Marylcbonc High Street. London Wl £3.75.) 


New grants awarded by the SSRC 


Sociology end Social History - £25,229 to study 
the marital and family relations in times or 
male unemployment, directed by Professor C. 
R. Bell and Ms L. McKee. 


Bath 

Humanities and Social Sciences - £20,838 to 
study the cognitive consensus: a comparative 
study, directed by T. J. Pinch. £20.814 to study 
Ihe work reorganization and the unions: pro- 
cedural and organizational frontiers in British 
industrial relations, directed by Dr M. Rose 
and G. Jones. 

Fiscal Studies - £16.322 to study the compliance 
costs of Income tax and capital gains tax in the 


llPwil 






Uh*«*TL — IIILIUUU IT 1 1 rtia 

SSL? European Cultural Foundation 


Domes da Costa. Robert Gor- 


to be 




United Kingdom: a pilot study, directed by 
Professor C. T. Sandlord. 

Belfast, Queen's University 
Economic and Social History - £33,477 to study 
the diet in Ireland from the sevcntccth to the 
twentieth centuries (1660-1914), directed by Dr 
L. A. Clarkson. 

Birmingham 

Law - £14,023 to study the development and 
impact of duty solicitor schemes, directed by L. 
T. Bridges nnd J. A. Carter. 

Judicial Administration - £15, LW to study the 
decision making process in the English prosecu- 
tion system, directed by Professor 1. R. Scott 
and A. H. L. Sanders. 

Bradford 

Management Centre - £35.491 to study the 
voluntary and market organizations as alterna- 
tives to public organizations, directed by Dr R. 
J. Butler. £20,489 to study the power and 
decision making in the organizational coalition, 
directed by Professor D. J. Hickson. 

Bristol 

Economics - £25,449 to study Ihe economics 
and econometrics of consumer behaviour, 
directed by Professor A. S. Deaton. • 
Advanced Urban Studies -£31,172 to study the 
responses of local public transport bodies to the 
Transport Act 1980. directed Dr A. W. Evans 
and A. R. Holder; - £36.257 to study the 
welfare services and elderly people 1939-1971. 
directed by R. C. Smith. 

Education - £21,548 to study the development 
of conversation, directed by Dr C. O. Wells 
ami Dr D. J. Salteriy. 

Geography - £18,980 to study on approach to 
Ihe modelling of shop and shopping centre 
choice patterns, directed by Dr N. Wrlgley. 

Brunei 

Social Administration - £20.261 to study the 
employment services for young disabled people, 
directed by Mrs M. Hyman. 

Bujmershe College of Higher Educa- 
tion 

Education - £20,878 to study the British and 
American eduralbnalHrateafcs against poverty 
In the 1960s and 1970*. directed by Dr H. 
Silver. 

Ktagf College - £18.013 to study ihe emerg- 
ence of shop floor bargaining and job control m 
the British car industry, directed by J. H. 
Zoltliri and Dr P. Ryan. 


Systems Science - £12,068 to study the applica- 
tion of parallel computer processing to con- 
tinuous time economic modelling, directed by 
Dr D. J. Booth. 

Social Sclenee and Humanities - £37,602 to 
study the Press and the environment, directed 
by Dr D. E. Morrison, 

Business School - £12.058 to study the factors 
Influencing career aspirations of young em- 

P loyees within organizations, directed by Dr A. 

. 0. Williams. 

Durham 

Anlhropotoey - £31.935 to make an ethno- 
graphic study of the Allendales, directed by B. 
T. Quale and D. Brooks. 

Psychology - £16,805 to sludy (he reference 
assignment in the comprehension or texts, 
directed by Dr R. J. Stevenson. 

Edinburgh 

Economic History - £35.961 to study the data 
library far ihe national sample from the 1851 
census of Great Britain, directed by Professor 
M. Anderson and J. Welford. 

Social Anthropology - £21,994 to sludy the 
work and non-wora in n small Scottish lowlands 
town, directed by Professor J. Littlejohn. 
Essex 

Government - £22,344 to sludy the Stanstcd 
airport public inquiry. l q S0-K2 and the reform 
of “big public Inquiries' 1 , directed by A. P. 
Barker. 

Economics - £2l,0fiU lu study the OPEC 
shacks, oil discoveries and the United Kingdom 
real exchange rale, directed by Dr F. Giavazzi 
and Dr J. Sheen 

Sociology - £20,939 to study (ha systematic 
analysis of Ufa histories directed by Dr P. R. 
Thompson. 

Exeter 

Psychology - £13,336 to study the validity of the 
objective analytic test battery, directed by Dr 
P. Kline; - £14,752 to study tfae perceptual 
abilities at birth and Ihe ontogenesis of visual 
memory, directed by Dr A. M. Slater. 
Glasgow 

Geography - £21.518 to study the Villeneuve in 
the North African city: Case studies of Tunis 
and Rabat - Said, directed by Professor LB. 
Thompson, Dr A. Findley ana Dr R. Paddison. 

Kent 

Soda! Sciences - £24,902 in study Ihe control 
and distribution of resources within the house- 
hold, directed by Ms J. M. Pnhl. 

Lancaster 

Politics - £23,505 to study the nuclear prolifera- 
tion resistance of ihe civil nuclear programmes 
of the advanced industrial states, directed by 


Liverpool 

Geography - £19.283 to study the cultural and 
ecological change in a marginal urea of upland 
Europe, directed by Dr D. J. Siddle. 

London 

Birkbcck College 

History - £30.46/ to study the long term 
changes in nutrition welfare and productivity in 
Britain, directed by Professor R. C. Ftoun. 
Politics and Socfology - £19.085 rrem SSRC lo 
study the religion and the intelligentsia in the 
1979 Iranian Revolution, directed by S. D. 
Zuboida. 

Goldsmith’s College 
Sociology - £3 1 JIM far the study of resiling 
medical encounters: an action research study, 
directed by Dr D Silverman. 

Imperial College 

Electrical Engineering - DW-.724 to sludy the 
programme of research into optimal policy 
evaluation, directed bv Profcssur J. 11. west- 
coil (PROGRAMME). 

Institute of Education 
Education - £12.989 to study the social function 
of science education: rediscovering school sci- 
ence in interwar Britain 1*119-1939. directed by 
Professor R. M. Madcod. 

Sociology and Education - £71.894 to study ihe 
social management of raciul policy and practice, 
directed by Dr C. P. Mullard. 

Loudon School of Economics 
Economics - £2t.l*Jh lu *iudy \hc inciimi: dis- 
tribution and income dynamics, directed by Dr 
F. A. Cowell and Dr A. F. Sharrochs- 
Lafaour Economics - £52,644 to study Ihe deter- 
minants of the flow into unemployment and Us 
duration, directed by P. R. U. Layard and J. 
Stern. 

Economics - £223,284 to Sludy- the resource 
options for economy and identity, directed fay 
Dr S. Wall man. 

Queen Mary College 
History - £22,878 to sludy the organization of 
Ihe Conservative Party in Britain since 1945, 
directed by Dr J. A. Ramsden. 

School of Oriental 
and African Sladies 

Sociology and Anthropology - £11,214 to study 
the production, marketing and aesthetic 
appraisal of pottery In Japan, directed by Dr D. 
J. Parkin and Dr B. D. A. Moeran 
University College 

Civil and Municipal Engfaesrlag - £32.252 to 
sludy ihe lime series analysis of (ravel patterns 


sion s amt Tours* 1 bus services In Ihe Midlands 
arcu, directed by K. P. Kilvington. 
Manchester Business School 

Business School - £22.464 to curry out a pilot 
study of (tie advisory work and responsibilities 
of ACAS, directed hy Professor F.. G. A. 
Armstrong. Business School - £14.618 16 study 
the provision »f information of new technology 
through the development of video -films and 
cducniiiinul cuurscs. directed hy Professor E. 
Mum ford. 

Manchester 

Psychology - £23.130 lo study the social sensi- 
tivity of abused children and their mothers, 
directed by Dr C. E. Davies and Miss R. M. 
Ctdant. Psychology - L23J$!7 to study systema- 
tic human error: a review and theoretical analy- 
sis. directed by Professor J. T. Reason. 
Accounting and Dullness finance - £32.972 lu 
study the performance measurement and capital 
expenditure coni ml in divisionalized companies, 
directed by Dr R. W. Suipcns- 

Mlddlcsex Polylecluilc 

Sociology - £22.957 io study the social conse- 
quences or rotating shiftwork in manufacturing 
industry, directed ny D. Y. Clark. 


Nottingham 

Economics - £24.083 to study the growth cun- 
straims of new munufitciurinB firms, dirtied by 
Pnvfessor J. E. Mitchell and M. R. Sinks. 
Planning Studies - £12.304 to study ihe impact 


Professor I. Bellany. 

Psychology - £12.936 lo study tbe processes in 
word recognition, directed by Dr A. W. Ellis. 
Geography - £18,545 to study the social and 


in relation to parameters or land use. directed 
by Professor R. E. Allsop. 

Bent ham Committee - £44,514 to study the 
definite edition of the ‘Collected Works of 


,514 to study the 


of changes in licensing r caul alums and proce- 
dures on bus services in Nottinghamshire, 
directed by Ms S. Trench nnd P. Davies. 
Open University 

Social Sciences - £11,500 to' study minority 
housing in Bedford; a study of choice and 
constraint, directed by Dr P. V. Sam. 

Oxford Polytechnic 

S octal Studies - £39,026 to study the world 
hank and the conditionality of aid, directed by 
Ms T. M. Haytcr. 

Oxford 

Educational Studies - £11.214 (□ study the 
choice of mathematics far study at ‘A’ level, 
directed by I. K. Backhouse - 
Soda) Anthropology - £10,678 to study Ihe 
culture, economy and social change In 
La male ra, Indonesia, directed by Dr R. H. 
Barrel. 

Experimental Psychology - £21,829 to study Ihe 
development of word recognition strategies in 
children, directed by Professor P. E- Bryant 
and P. L. N Naish. 

Administrative Studies - £20,117 to sludy youth 
employment: an analysis of general household 
survey data. ! 974-1981). directed by Professor 
A. H. Halsey and Mrs J. Payne. 


jeograpbj - £18,545 to study the social and liraleg f e 
patlfll imped of corporation housing in Liver- afi .|n|L 
KMl, 1869-1945, directed by Dr C. O. Pooley. (jkdhiu 


Jeremy Banlham'. directed by Dr J. R. Dln- 
widdy. 

Anthropology - £15,766 to study the farming 
strategics and local policies iu land reform 
agriculture: a Mexican case, directed by J. E. 


Street, Coventry CV1. 


duiraersne ivUircBc w nigu« iwuw- LgMte 

Aon Adult Education and Extramural Studies - 

Education - £20,878 to study the British and jH gsg f rocn ggRC to study the aspects of 
American educational strategics against poverty f ema | c alcoholism and the coping patterns of 
in the 1960s and 1970s. directed by Dr H. husbands, directed by Dr A. L. Laycock. 
Silver. Sociology -. 190,979 lo study the conventional 

Cambridae religion and common religion in Leeds, directed 

Open University programmes 
October 24 to October 30 


Saturday October 24 Thursday October 29 

HPM 

?0 B « Qifldbood W0 Ou, io Play IP9I3; prog «- «-« Jj* hf*** ChDd. Ol™ and Tate (P9I2; 
SOX Consumer Dedstons. Sumt-Do meM fPMI; 12» » CMees. Slotm, Weather <F92li pmg 
llJXt- SS^-Natlonal Omfeience 1981. . V» cfevemiug School.. The VU. (P970; pro* 

Sunday October 25 


Geography - £18,761 to study a review of office 
location policy in Britain, directed by G. Man- 
ners; - £15,638 to study the labour migration 
within mul|J-locallonal organizations In Britain, 
directed hy Dr J. Sail. 

Loughborough 

Education - £23.519 to study tbe costs and 
resource allocation in secondary schools, 
directed by Dr J. R. Hough. 

Transport - £14.734 to study the removal of 
licensing restriction on "Express'' and "Excur- 


Pollcy Studies Institute 
Policy Studies - £32,947 to study the political, 
professional and community representation in 
Ihe local policy process: n study or corporate 
arrangements for ethnic issues, directed by Dr 
K. G. Young. 

Geography - £29.067 to study residential de- 
velopment in central Berkshire 1974-8(1. 
directed hy Dr I. R. Short. 

Psychology - £10.777 to study advanced mor- 
phemic and orthographic skills in children, 
directed by Dr P. T. Smith. 

Scottish Council for 
Research in Education 
Education - £63,302 lo study after school - s 
study of the employment nnd training experi- 
ences of young adults In Scotland, directed by 
G. J. Pollock. 


ini 


IMO Ilia Fire Year. of. Life. On ih* Way fP911; 

1DJB E?««’ fa the Home. Thai'* Way «!» 
khneyOoe* (PST93Z: pro* t). 

MS ° OertShi* ScbodU. The New Governor* (P970; 

7, IB SSmbst DecUom. OHmm' Advice (Mlt 

.?.» fh? Prc-School ChBd. Talking » E«h Othef 
(P912; prog 11. 


Friday October 30 

Sfjjn* TteFlS Year* of Ufe. Mrenniai and paMln; 

Hatbands apd Whw LjW: pros I). . 

SSM Hoilib Oi3«s. Blua Skim |W2: prog IT 
MNT* Governing Schools- The New Ooyorner* (PHD; 
pits D- 

• npealfd program** 


POST-GRADUATE DIPLOM A/MSc 

TEACHING AND LEARNING IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

The City University, Hatfiohj Paly technic end University ol Surrey Jointly offer 
the Diploma. The course is pert-iime over live terms and meets on Wednesdays 
at City University (10.00-17.00 hours) comma nciriR January , 1982. It includes 
four two-day Workshops. Successful completion of tha Diploma con entitle 
mdmbara to undertake the part- time M. Sc., offered bySurrey University. 

. Further partieufen (mm: 

MlsBD.Gray.IET. 

University of Surrey. Guildford 
Tel: 0483 7 1281 oxt. 402 




* 
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To place your advertisements 
write to: 


The Advertisement Manager, 
The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 
Tel. 01-837 1234. 
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Universities 

Fellowships and Studentships 
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Research Posts 
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Overseas 
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Librarians 

General Vacancies 

Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted: 
Other Classifications: 


Rates: 

Classified Display - £8.25 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm x r ert i 
@ £74.25 01 

Classified Linage - £1.60 n er 
line K 

Minimum 3 lines - @ £4,go 
Box number - £2.00 


Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Copy deadlines: 
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Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the week 
of publication 
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Applications ara Invited far the 
following pasts. for which application* 
clot* on tha daiai shown. SALARIES 
{unit t a otftarwlaa noted) are at 
follawi:~ Research Fallow *818,821- 
•A 26-9/1; Senior Ueturar IA26.598 
tA IONS' Lecturar IA1S.82MA2B OIF. 
Further detail and application 
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Anockilon of Commonwealth 


Univan hlaa (Appia-I. SSQotdon 
SuwaAoniMWCSH 


OPFiifriaw 

, stalsd. 


I a.i atii iii I cviuiri kvcl In adJm.in, 
rhMinp.il mine 11 may hr made in ciihcr of 
the Fallon 

TmaniNr: l.r. ihc iimnl icmi iv for 1 
vear*. uiih 1nn.idtij1U.1n briny (hen 
ilu ling l hai period fnr ihr apptilnimcnl in 
hct'unverird looutfdf ■ enure. 

I bruit'd Term: I e. iheappnintmerr may 
hr for a period ■>! up id 4 icon 

The vui.rcv.lul arrl'viinnaill he 
cxpcvi cd in lake upapiHriranicni in early 
Fehioarv IW. 

In cither typcol apr»liiiniciii.faicMii 
Wrlliinstuif (apfininirr and tlipindaniM 
end a irkHOlinn allnwan,C are paid. Tin 
ihr I imilrd Terra appnin imciu . the 
Unhrrdlv v aiild tan rider oinirihmhif in 
i he com n( irpjiilaikin nt die cpni'lir-inn 

»rihci]ppuliiimnii. 

Applicant <h<iiiUlii(iej Fli II in 
Cum pilling Silence in CDt"*a|.-|ir 
IJitill ificul Ivn* MhN A. i ill drni.ill-lruhla 
rcuiirih nhlil) end evprririHV 
Preference mnv hcghrn m.irrlkaniv 
mil h wperienif In .nth area. a. iipcraiing 
vy.iein.. vrunpiuci aided burning til 


crifiuaie engineering. 

, -1 h# CkHBpndni VkeiK* 

. caiM«nk 40 icrnhuM ilrra 


University of Melbourne 
LECTURER [LIMITED 
TENURE! 

Department of Mathematics 
R.A.A.F. Academy 

Acrfoatlanvare Inched from culiahty 
qaaWM and experienced pc' pie fne 
appnlnimcntinn i rMdredilp at ihc 

RAAF Acidemy, Pol hi Cool The duller 
Involve lecturing at fltu and word year 
pa». level 

TheOfiptilnv'mrnt will be f mm 


... Xi I ohvwvny ■ ; 

_ ilnaK llmaha rtftl I a , . 

Imei dJia i*X& and a Ptilln-f Imer l’IA 
tfi’inpiilcr under I' NIX. The main 
viimpiilvrival'NIVArnen/m Ifcwh 
.).iemv(iivavoihiHr Tim ic-i.TiIng mid 
iC'earch. A ml,T(*.pnipuirr llbmamrv i. 
under develi'ppteni. Fimhrr inform a inn 
nu) he obtained from nr. R. fi. Rmmev. 
. Acting Chaiinun, Dcp.irinicnt id 
Corn puling Sc knee. 

IRNmerahcr IWI. 


I Jiumaiy fWl in 11 Dnanher 19$3 In 
the llr . l In. i8ncri.il h thrpauiblUivnf 


extend ca far i«n farther yeari. 
TfiNtnrmhar'lwil. 


The Australian National 

University . 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Deportment of Fae Eastern HU to ry 
Rnwch 8c hoot of Pacific Studies 

Appflcaiioav a« inured from <uiraHy 

qualtllrd pnmnvfni appolmmctii in ihc 
iririiion of Rematch FeUnn In Chinese 
Hl»«n. vi itfx xnrvlal llfeifllH ID Thai* 
rdeiknv. u lih Snuihrau Ada 
Apporatnent «in he Iih I year. only. 
Returnable i jippfniMcei e<pen«nare 
pitd Surerannuaiirn htoeFivarr 
available fur appRcaniv nhu tie eligible to 
.vmribiBe. The Uniicnliy rntrvn the 
■•ihwiNin rankeanappaimpinil or in 
tniLeatiapppiniineni Kv inviitiionai any 
tirnr 

JONoirmhei I am. 


Macquarie University. 
■Sydney 

LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 

in iha IWd of Motiagsmani 
Information SyaUma 
Bahoal of Eaonomlo and Financial 
Btudlaa . 

PrareicovTvill begnen to .pnlollu.in 


Mnnaacntcni Inroimaifain Svsimixm 
retaiedai 


— Jaieav iu.h a« Fi)P Audliinini 
Corporate Modelling. Afqilk-am« .hrutd 
p.T.w.(aod under graduate 
quaVilcaiimiv In taniea aprrnpilaieio 
|hl> pniiiinn, pecrenhU with a higher 
degire lognher uilh relevant loxhing nr 
wnfev^onal eiperfm.T. 

20 Nrnctnher INI. 


Jamas Cook University 
of North Queensland 
LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER. IN 
MANAGEMENT 


ACCOUNTING 

Dtponrtamof Commani. 

The amudniee will ponkiparr In pbnnlirg 
the IrKMii pmrunm e a! the 
OeiWliheai acdnill beffipon«Hdr Inr . 


Centro for Environmental 
VISITING FELLOW 
(RESEARCH) 

Chamieal Engineering! 

Envfranmanul Fnglnearlng 

Can ue ior Environmental and Urban 

Btudlaa 

. Anplk*ailon.eirlavfrcd far ihrpa.lilon 
- Mhw (RwaKhl In Chetnlsol 

. in^Wiiliiiwda sSasasr-^: 

huegraiedeneigy-KiRMimld- 
enviroortlmtsl immM fnr Auvtfalia . The 
. rexraieh prngramrae will fonn an a 


... . . . _ «ill fger«i|xon«iVdcfrxr - 

'object It hjisifirmmi Accounilngln 
thefaigr yean uf the defter. Dticu.Uofl of 
depiniqenuLrweaKhiitaM all) be 
ncoviueildhdcoffinnnini to* 
pertaiafievil.h pirffUBmr it c vpreicd. 

. '.Qoinikatlmy torihe pnvlikin Irelode 

•pnnpiiateiiriimaod raembeiwtp or at 
lcaHriwnri|ip tecoghired piorevdonal ' 
aevanniin|hjSi^. Bxpenlte In GDP and 
ta quant ji tine techqlq«x|vliarvH lent, i ’ ' 
iwtlcu|aiiv In iheaeraot ntanigeraeiH 
BCvminiintaiWtntvtBeuriiuiiH . 


nnernlhedinpui-ouipal model or the 
Auvralljo tronnmv wiih 


„-|ih regional 

module in nplon envlto n idem ■ p 
Impaeixpr energy dexclppmwm and 
tmifobmcRUI qiaUty innnagcmmi 

v Ufniegiel. tverienw.atidqutlifl cations 
preferred in faidiiwiifll gnvlicuineiugt 
i'dbt|i«|KfiKlqucx. eipcciallyihtM . 

nuoeiaml aUh IhcKoal-eleciTK rudcv.le, 

1 The tpniktni hyuM boa number of a ■ 
multi d udgRaaty mi m. 

. Appalmnmi *UI be made >olii«lly for 

■ I *0* 'silh.lha proqie. i nt fx>epw<n in 

•“Jjswnd »«». Milalxnltty In otvmilanve 


appiifaiiont. iittei it|iv uip support ib« 

nuanqerii'i 


. .'nlfietapmeonrnihWaiea. 
Relevant p a.ihtlevpefknmldlrvira Me. 
4 Dr .ember 1911; 


whh ouallfleuioinand exjwrieiiR, aithla 
■he range pfj A| B.P’I to I A!l. 107 pet 


ahnuti. Then h sVouiNUi yinr 

■ppolnj.rvgamoiexenlpt opplktni at a 


1 Ntlary unio Ihr rale of SA 10.99! pet 
annum far g'lfmnrr fieriml. 




The Uni varsity of • 
Wollongong 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 


Difianmofltaf Conmiiiine Sclanca 

Theitnililonmavbenikdiifiihtr Senior 


Farihor iakiinwlmi about the pouthin ' 
may he obtained from Axvociair 
. Piivfcvmr.OavldJanirtln ihrUnlimliy. 
Rcluan ah rue <*Bi be paiu fnr a : 
iu.\'C..fuldppbcant enmmg hpra : 
flimn. 

13 November H||. k 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 


TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 


Tho National Uni .orally at SinQapora INUS) liax ambaikod on a rapid oxpanoon 
piOqtamniB and Invltot appliciflons hit taichlng appdnimamj to all Us 8 Faeulllaa- 
A>| Ci Social Sdoncaa. Sdanca. hflatHcIna. Dentatry. Law. AiChlUcluta & BuHdlng. 
EnuliveSiTig. Accountancy b Bualnan Admlnktratlon. 

White acadomic stall win be appointed to ill Facultlos. taouiimani will baaiecpad 
<ip eapeciuly in tbs following depaitmenis wheia larger numbata of stall ere 
taqulrod: 

Accountancy Mathematics 

Diislnasi AdnxnlittBilon Sockjlogv 

Computet Science Aichltacium 

Ecomxnlc* ft S ladillci BulUrag Science 

Engl tab Language & Llleratute Building S Ea'ate Management 

Candidates must possess a PhD degree at relevant higher protetskinal 
qualifications: axcept those applying to the Departments of Accuntancy. Law. 
Budding Et Estala Management and the School of Aiihltectuio ihoukt postets at 
leaai a leievani Maitor'e degree and ' or pioiesocmal quatificailona Grots annual 
amolumonn range at follows- 

Lecturar S526050- 4S860 

Senior Lecturer S443060 - 74690 

Ateociaie Frofeeaoi 5)84630 ■ 86600 

Rralenar S87B440 - 102090 

ISiq-LI - SI3 93 appro. ) 

The cornmencing salary h dependent on a candidate's qualifications, e.pedenca 
and level ol ippointmenf olfered. 

Stall may undonehe coniultntlon vuorv. subject io the approval ol tha UNvarsHy. 
and r slain up to 60% ol I ho If annual QiQn SBtery In any one year For appointments 
lo the Faculties of Medl&na and Dentistry, aucceasrul candldaias with a basic 
nuKtrcai oi dantil degree end racogoiaed higher pittiaadonal or academic 
nuehncaikma rotavam to the dteopiina in which ihay are « aching may opt In a 
mom My liiad ailownnca in Hau ol conaulfaiian ioet. Tha tatet al fixed oHowmcos 
or* as loDowa- 

Lectuto.' 5*350 SW50 

Suriai Leclu'oi . 5)760 

AuccIbib Professor 5*1260 

Pioftnar S*20t» 

Stall may be Danakfered for hmura an local lemia alter the Initial 3-year connect. 
Leave and ixmfical banailti are provided Under iha Unhieraltv'a Academic Stall 
. PjOVldtni Fund.Sehqnu, the Boil member contrhiutH to the Fund al iha prasani 
■Ota of 22% or Nt hw n LWyotosa sttery vibftcl to a maximum ot S*660 p.m. and 
the University contilbutes 20te% of his murihty gross salary. Tha aum standing io 
the staff mamtier's credit In the Fund may t» withdrawn whan he leaves 
Sing spore ; Malaysia permanently. Other beneim Include, a saining. m allowance of 
S* 1000-7000. and aducatlon allowance in respect of cbHdian't schooling lo tha 
extern of 75% of bielc school foes subject to a maximum of 5*12.000 p.a.. 
sutnUSisd housing at rentafe ranging from *100 3B0 p.m . peasaga asaiatanca and 
baggage aDowanca for transpa nation of psraonai oKecia lo Slngapota 
Arrange me nti will bo mad*, wham pc n lb la . for thoitilited card (dales to be 
mint viewed by a warn of senior academics from NUS who wll ba visiting the United 


Kingdom durlna the first two wMksal November, 
in ft 


AppUcstlon forms ant) further Information concerning uima tnd condition* of 
tervlc*. wo thing environment and other academic matter* may be obtained from: 


Mr R. E. Bharm* 
Dlrootof 

NUB Ovareoa* Office 
BChnham Street 
London SW1 
TO: 01-238 4662 


Tha AieocIbllDn of Comtitonwaalth 
Unlvaraltiei fAppta J, 

38 Gotdon Squats 

London 

WC1H0PF 


The Raarultmeni Unit 
National Unhrenlly of Slngapora 
Kant Ridge, Skigapora 0811. 


THESI 


Lecturer or 
Senior Lecturer in 
Physical Metallurgy 

Dmartnwnt of Motalluray. 

Sohooi of Mining and Metallurgy 
Toohnlkon Wlfwatonrand, Johannoibuig 
ffopubllo of South Africa. 






Uitioc 

lti UB t H l 

* Swvtoti bontia 

* RwvM wl Fund ' 

* HouOna loan HibaMy 

* SuMdiMd mudtoul old 

■chtiffl* 


^SUSo^®’ ” 8iq‘* » 23d 


K BIO - 49 230 Bqrtlei K 810 - 20 8&0 


* Ofoup Ufa asaunino* aoltoma 

* *hotl farm InauronM 


•ehMTM 
* OBtNfMH kevo prtvfl^M 


“ p0,a “ ^ 


BUO- 


mg m Fow^yeDi degiee or four-year diptoma in 

Mekriluh Oy ancJ a minimum of ttvee ysaia (nduuiial exps- 


. nance: 

Proipecllve lacturei wll be requredto bond net m iu«ii « 

: te£5fsia«, gssaas 

. -swass,. . 

biterWmys wjfl be hefd ot o dale and venue lo be ananoed. 

ol and Mekriluroy brochure* and Oppilqalton terms a« 


■ ova Lid 

hocs London’ 

' . paxxwxw ^»TV|VI. 




UKRAINIAN 8TUDIE8IHl8TOnVfPOLITICAL SCIENCE 
The Faculty of Aria of Vork Unlveraiy has an opening for three years (July t£62- 
June 1985) lor a ipudaltal In Ukrainian hlttoiy and/or poatics Final budgNry 
approval far the position Is pending. 

P08ITION: Asalttam or Aasoclato Piolesaoi. Department ol Htuoty ind.'a 
PoHlIcd Science. 


DUTIES: Undergraduate teaching In any of the loSowtng anu. HLstoty et V* 
Ukraine: Eattam and General European History In Iha 20th Century: Ctnidtn 


Ethnic History; Soviet Politics: Eatlorn European PoDtlcr Slavic 8 octet* iM 
Culture. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Ph.D. lor squhralenl) with raiaaich exparlanca In Uknnm 
history and/or politics. 

APPLICATIONS: Curriculum vitae with namat ol three rafetta to 
Professor H. M. Blavanton. Chairman. Dapanmant of Potidcal Saline*. Tart 
Uni vanity. 4700 Keela Straai. Downtvlew. Ontario, Canada M3J 1P1 
DEADLINE: DacomberlB. 1981. 

THESI 


YORK UNIVERSITY, ONTARIO 

SENIOR APPOINTMENT 

In the Department of Philosophy, Faculty of Arts 

With affect from September 1982, to teach graduates and 
undergraduates. Candidates should have published work of 
originality and distinction. 

Though we seek an excellent all-rounder, special Interest In 
one or more of thB following would be welcome: Anoim 
Philosophy, Philosophy of Social Science. Philosophy of Law, 
Political Philosophy, History of Philosophy. The appointmanii* 
subject to final budgetary approval. Only Canadians or Landed 
Immigrants to Canada need apply for this position. 

Applications with curriculum vitas and names of ihraa ralertB 
should ba sent to: Chairman, Department of Philosophy. Y« 
University, 4700 Keela Street, Downsvlew, Ontario. Canada, WJ 
1 P3. Deadline for application December 31, 1 981 ' TIS .^ 


Colaisti* Mil 

• • li011sroilt:G,iilliitili 


IHELAND 


DUNDEE 

UNIVERSITY OF 


LECTURESHIP IN 
ACCOUNTING 


LIBRARIAN 


(Raadvertieement) 


GroduntBs who a™ “ 
lnreiteil In «“ c hln9 JJ. 
angri'h in arrountaorr '" 
vltod to a«H» ror Hi* 
noaitlon to ha tlllad rro« 
m-y 1 582 or aa soon ■* P!* ID 

Iherpnftur. 


The governing body Invllaa appVcaiiuna 
for the above post. 


Tha orimoty talks nf tha appolmoo wll 
be the proviann. davelopmeni and 
effsetiva managerranl ol Hbraty services 
lor an academic community ol over 4.000 
atudenia and Hina 240 touching itnll. 


Uni vnralt loa 
Hclicnm. Oran* toward* 
ol napnnaoB ro TJundaa- 


Tha main library i* housed m a modem 
bunding computed under iha initial phaio 
of tha ma|0f programme of physical 
davelopmeni undertaken by the College 
during the pan tan years. 


Further parifori*'* “Jwtei 
obtoinud from ourKl" 

Offlre, UnUtpril^ of 

gV"ollon. U "jUril 


Tha poll la a siatunry. tull-tlma 
appainiraant on iha professorial salary 
scale of Cl 7.052 r 17) 01.220. 


LONDON 

INSTITUTE OF PSVCHf 




Further Iniarmatlon Is available from 
iha Raglauar. Unlvetalty College Galway 
ITe)aphnne091-7811. ext. 121). 


Closing data far receipt of applications: 
December 3, I S3 1 


RESEARCH 

1ST required Jol ? n vrfWS! 

2£B S0*TStSS 

IS? BSU*sSl£ 

Post orsdi MW.rS ”. neb 


or . 
able 


llarlty 


THESI 


tors 


, bur not e“5J”£ , eo«M' p 


CARDIFF! 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Salary BcmJa R 81 '^ 'ft* 7 
£fi 070 r* £ 1 0.373 P 1 
London WelahtlnB- 


Appllcadana ore Invited for 
tho past of COLLEOE 
SECRETARY. Tho salary will 
ba in the Admin. Credo IV 
! equivalent lo profoasarlal 
range). Duties to commence aa 
soon aa can he arranged. 


12 capias), 
ar with tho name* and 


Applications 

together with ... 

add reuse of thrqo referees 


.ondon ^ 

For an V* 

job daaerlptfon. P |e 

Ma. M. Shedhan-irtfw'^' 


London 8EB SAF- 

Closing dB h ‘“ 
i. on November 


should 

VICB-P 


bo forwarded to tho 
Principal ( Admlnlatratlon7 


and Reqlatrar. University Col- 
P.O. Don 7B, Cardiff 

from whom further 

tlculara may ba obtained 


UVBSP00L 

UNIVERSITY OF 
Ci^rtr 


1*7? L - ' ' Da * 7 ■. Cardiff CF1 

tMul' 

Ing . . . 

Ref; 3297. 




ilnlo lat December 


ir par- 

' 1981 j 


HI 


EMlnSerteP fl,,d . i^f 

Appllcarf®. n, L J[?urer W p! 
the pn»k Q r Bl« c,r fJ PS 1 

Department nd D fe|««ronU»' ( 5 dl; 

oinenring ®P I L„ Q iv*n. w lirti* 


ESSEX 

UNIVERSITY OF 


LECTURESHIPS )N LAW 



rerento - msW ( ‘V ilrrt"' 

dalaa wiljj L • (]e|d “iKhW''- 

in rha fleW*) ■ { resfWfj,,. 

The W‘W pB SSjf r, »^li* 


Applications fnlnu coplea), 
in cl u din a a curriculum vltoe 
and the name* and addressee 


the name* and addressee 
of thrao rofernea. should reach 

vif- 




(he Reqlatrar ( AO/1 29/THB&), 
ynlveralty. of Essex, Wlyenhoe 
Pqkk. Colchnster C04 3SQ. 
irqni whom, further particulars 
may •- be obtained: by 13 

Novnmbar 1 9B 1 . HI 





times HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 23.10.81 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF NIGERIA, NSUKKA 


STAFF VACANCIES 


Applicationa are invited from suitably qualified candidates for the following staff vacancies: - 


A. ACADEMIC STAFF 


1 Department ol Radiation Medicine 
«JarT Ref.: UNP/SSR. 9/RAD/ AC AD/981 
Pasta: (a) Senior Lecturer I |bj Lecturar I 
(Rid todi agnosia) 

2. Division of General Studios fRe-adverHsemmt ) 

Advert. Ref.: UNP/SSR. 12/DGS/ACAD/981 

Puts: (a) Lecturer II 

(bl Assistant Lecturer 
(e) SeNor Tutor 
Id) Tutors I/ll 
(e) Assistant Tutor 
Field: Use of English. 

QuatffcatfmiB and Experienoa 

1. Senior Lecturer Grade I: Spedalfst degree ragislrabla 
by tha Nigerian Medical Council (by DMRD FFRI plus at 
laasi sewn years post-qualification relevant teaching or 
isssch experience and reasonable number of scholarly 
pMcationi. 

J Lecturer I: As for Senior Lecturer Grade I but in 
qfevuit Held and with at least three years relevant post- 
tpsHicatlon experience. 

3 Lecturer II: Good first degree with higher dogma 
ptifvaWy doctorate In English or Education/English 
Eipofence Is not essantfal. 

4. Assistant Lecturer: Good first degree with Masters 
liKond) degree In English or Educe tfon/Engllsh. 

5 Senior Tutor: At least second class upper honours first 


rffia R x%rta. ,ChW ” 6 *“™ 

8alary: 

GL.14:N9,I68 - N10,12ap.a. 
LecSrm I 0rBP ° r G«-.13:NB,084 - N9.024p.a. 
Principal Radiographer |gl.T 2:N7,404 - N8.052p a. 

Senior Tutor GL.11:N8.744 - N72B4oa 

SSISL , GLro:N5 - 7 * - 

Tutor II | GL.08: N4.6e8 - N6.640 p . a . 

Asslatant Tutor GL.08:N3,E84 - N4,4B4p.a. 

Point of aniry will depend on qualification and 
experience. A dlnfcel Buppteman ration of N3.000 p.a. la 
payaWe lo medically qualified successful candidates. 

For Nigerians, and non-Nlgarisns on coniract. fare paid 
f» appointee, wife and up to five children aged eleven 
yean or undw on appointment. Annual (eava with leave 
allowance for Nigerian staff and throe months vacation 
teBva for every completed 21 months for non Nigerian 
staff. Free medical service, part- furnished 
accommodation at standard rales. If available, or ram 
allowance paid In llau. Appointment of expatriates Is on 
contract for a specific period with a contract addition of 10 
or 15 per cant of terminal annual salary et the expiration of 
contract as gratuity for every year of service. 


dsgrsa In English or Education/English with postgraduate 
rfptoma in education plus at least six years post- 


Mo t hod of Application: 

Send five copies of typewritten application and signed 


qualification teaching experience. 

8. Tutors I/ll: As for Senior Tutor but with at least five 
yean post-qualification teaching experience for Jutor 1 
rad three years for Tutor II. Post-graduate Diploma in 
Education Is an advantage. 

I Assistant Tutor: As for Tutor bul wllh or without post- 
qualification teaching experience. 


- — ■ DHPIIMIUVII Ol IU WUIIBU 

curriculum vitas stating nationality, age, marital status, 
detaUs of educational and professional qualifications wllh 
specific dales, and addresses of three referees com po tent 
to attest to applicant's profastfonal/acBdamlc ability lo 


-- -rr ■T"X * r —uv.xii.uu uwuLiDirnu OUIIIIV IU 

Acting Personnel Officer, Unlvaralty of Nigeria, Nsukka, 
Nigeria, and one copy to the Principal Assistant Secretory 
I Recruitment) . Nigerian Universities Office, 18Q 


8. FOR NON-ACADEMIC VACANCIES 


Tottenham Court Road. London W1P 9LE. Applicant 
should attach a photocopy of each relevant certificate 
claimed and Inform hfs nominated referees of tha post 
applied for and to forward seeled typewritten confidential 


Dtpartmsntof Radiation Medicine 

Mwt. Bef.: UNP/SSR. 9/RAD/981 

Rut Chief Principal Radiographer 

Duties wll include Radiography, Ultrasonography and 

wuwofk. 

ItallflcationB and Experience: A recognBlBd certificate 
««ms!ion Protection and a Diploma of the College or 
rawyaphers (London) plus et least 8 years post- 


-r-i V, T . ijrpayyi ULuH bUIIMUanilBI 

reporu on Na behalf (fJrect to the Acting Parwnnol Offflcfir 
at tha above address. Applications which do not comply 
strictly wllh the requirements of this advertisement will 
not be processed. 

Candidates who had applied to us for the ra-advartisad 
vacancies need not re-apply. 

Staff in tha Nigerian Public Service should channel their 
applications through their Heads of Department. 


Closing date: 21 days from the date of thlB publication. 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY OF 

ftn WITE OF EDUCATION 


LIVERPOOL 

UNIVERSITY OF 


HONG KONG 

UNIVERSITY OF 


'v , Sl'?f 0 B*..! re . ln *»o«i for 


CHAIR OF SOCIAL 
WORK STUDIES 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PAEniATIUCS 


a cu Assistant, 

'fi s 1 or Child no. 

S4'"Y" r S 3r.i, l "ri! 

A«n 


Applicationa ara Invited lor 
ilia newly fcatabllshad Chair of . 
Sadat Worh Btudlaa. Appll- 
canta should ba or proven 
academic achievement and have 


had wide practical experience 
in the riold or aoalai work. 


fgiearc h qua|- 

»h*8. n ia ,“ rp ™- 

•vie wirfT i? •Willy to con- 
raa SJH 1 '?" chlldron of 
0 uod ?r |j eaaontial. 


The salary will be not laaa 
than £10.480 par annum. 

Applicationa {19 copiaa), 
together with the nemos or 


three rerereoa, should be re- 
rolvod not later than 27th 
November, 1981. by the RbbIb- 


ji c /h B IA for Re- 


November, 1981. by tha Regla- 
trar. The Unlvaralty, P.O. Box 
147. Liverpool. L69 3BX, from 
whom furtlior particulars may 
ba obtained. tCandldatoH over- 


Applications are Invited for 
a post or Senior Leeturer/Lac- 
turar In Paedlalrlca. Applicants 
should have had experience In 

general paediatrics B nd should 
possess tha M.R.C.P. tU.K.I 
or oqulvaiont qualification. 
Training In a aubspeclalty such 
aa Infectloua diseases, develop 
mental paediatrics, endocrinol- 
ogy. cardiology ate. la required 
for appointment at the higher 
level. 


Annual salaries tauparannu- 
abini Bra: 


If™ 


bo obtained. fCendldates over- 
seas who wish to do ao, may 
send onn copy_ by airmail). 


Senior Lecturer HKS370.000 
- 270,000 - 270,000 - 


& re? 




NEW ZEALAND 


370.000 ~ 270.000 - io4.200. 

Lecturer HK*103.B6rf - 

108,780 —186,660 - 133.260 - 
139.860 - 139, 060 - 166,360 
— 174.000 - 181,000 feAR 

190,320 x 8.320 - 313.880. 

, |CI = HKS11.30 approx. I. 
Sterling salary will depend an 
qualifications and esparlence. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
AUCKLAND 


Al eurrant rales, salaries tax 
will not exceed 1 3 % of gross 


LAW - LECTURESHIP 


Income. Housing benarita at a 
rental of 714% of salary. 


. LIVERPOOL 

UNIVERSITY of 


. CLOSING DATE: 
13 NOVEMBER 1981 


education allowance, leave and 
medical benefits ara provided. 


“"Baasaf-" 1 "' 

9*SSi!!h »L!" invited for 


. Candldaraa should have a 
lilglior dugrea. Experience In 
tsncmno, research ar proros- 
alottal practice Is daalreblu and 
applications will ba especially 
welcomed from thoso qualified 
to teach Administrative Law. 
Commercial Law, Coniract. 
Copyright and Restitution. 


Further particulars and ap- 
plication Torms may ba 
obtained from the Association 


of Commonwealth Universities 
[Apple. 1, SB Gordon Square, 


London WC1H 0PF, or from 
the Appointments Unit, Secret- 
ary’s Office, University of 
Hong Kong, Hong Kang. 


ftasisS®® 

SiS r =r?i* 'a8£ u W°P. co iD- 


MATHEMATICS - 
LECTURESHIPS (2) 


The dosing date far applica- 
tion* (b IS November 19B1. HI 


CLOSING DATE: 

11 DECEMBER 1981. 


Applicants should have post- 
graduate qualifications and 
proven research Interests. Ap- 


NEW ZEALAND 

MASSEY UNIVERSITY 


S I leal Iona will be considered 
ront those with qua) I fleet Iona 


Palmerston North 


and experience In almost any 
branch af Mathematics but 


cararul consideration will ba 
ulvan lo leaching pecordi 


SENIOR 

LECTURER/LECTURER In 
PHODUCT DEVELOPMENT ■ 


SSuUft'Siraj-MT. Llver- 

^ r ffv.«l D “w ln ^ cn ™: 


PHILOSOPHY - 
LECTURESHIP 


Applicationa ara Invited for 
the nbove-Riontloned position 


Iii thr Department o 


CLOSING DATE: 
29 JANUARY 1982 


mem Is taught at all levels 
from undergraduate to Ph.D 


a °CKLaND 


. Applications aro Invited 
from those with teaching and 
research Interests In any f laid 


as in integration or product 
prorating and msfkot^^ 


and markot re- 

aaarch. All atagea of product 
development era Involved from 


of philosophy; postgraduate 
training la essential and prefer- 
ence may be given to thoae 
holding a postgraduate degree. 


development are Involved from 
Initial product concept through 
consumer research, laboratory 
and pilot scale davelopmeni to 


taat marketing. Including quen 
Illative techniques of formula- 
tion, experimentation and 
evaluation. 


POLITICAL 8TUDIBS - 
LECTURESHIP 


CLOSING DATE: 

20 NOVEMBER 1981. 


Applicant* should bo suit; 
bly quellflod In Science, Food 




Applicants should have spa 
clal quel If lent Ions in New Zea- 
land government and politics, 
the International relations or 
New Zealand, New Zealand 
political ideas and modern 
political philosophy. 


Science, Food Tech no logy or 
ChBmlcal Engineering and pre- 
ferably have had experience in 
product or proraas develop- 
ment. A knowledge uf tho use 
of computora for technolor - 

problem a would ba valuab 


. Tha preaenl sal sty range Ar 
Lecturers Is NZilS.BSS — 
123.320 par annum. Condl- 


fhe, Fe|. 
lUhl, for 


Appointment will be on the 
Senior Lecturer or Laclurar 
■rale accordlna lo qualifica- 
tion! and aaparianca. 


t Ions S of P Appointment and Salary. Senlor Lec.uror 

available 


avonouiu i rum mo 

Registrar (Academic Appolnl- 
ments), University of Auck- 


invnni, uiuvoniir u* ^ -- ■- 

land, or from the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 


(Appti. ), 36 Gordon Square. 
London VVCIH OPF. 


Applications In accordance 
with Method of Application 
should he forwarded aa soon 


Further details of lh« poij- 
tlpn together wllh Uia coildl 
Hons of appointment mny be 
obtained rrora tha ^toclj Mm 

?k p^sTrarGord^'sS^! 


as possible but not later than 
the clpslng dales stated. Hi 


«J5S!K ,, a. 


dose on 31 


UNIVERSITY OF NIGERIA, NSUKKA 

STAFF VACANCIES 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates (or the tallowing staff vacancies: - 


A. FOH ACADEMIC STAFF 


1. Department of Archaeology 
Advon. Ral.. UNP/SS9.2/ARCH/ AC AD/881 


B FOR NON-ACADEMIC STAFF VACANCIES 


Senlc " Lseiuiai; <bl Laciuic: Id Anteiim Leciuior. 

Holds Tactiniquos and Melhodj ol Airhsooloay Field 
Afl °- "" Afl8> M * n °' Food p '“' ,u « tan 
2 DepertmKii of Blochamteuv 

Advert. Rel . UMP/S8R 3/BIOCHEM. ACAD: 881 Re sdvF.i 

Polls: lal LKiureil; Ibl Lsciuisi II 

Flsld: BkitiismhiiYOi ralaiod dterlpXrn 

3. Deparunsnt ol Morbid Anatomy 

Advert, flef: UNP/SBR.fl/ MANAT /ACAD/881 


Oepanmsnl of Moibld Anaionty 
Advsil. Hal UNP/SSR 9/ ANAT/B81. 

Posl- Tochnologm l IMedlcell 

Fiehl HiBiopaihologv. Anatomy -Museum rectin.n<ies 

0 uaMlcsiidn sod E • parlance. AIMLT liwdwani Hold pips at loan 

J YOflru pr*ii iitialiliCBlion ompcfiani:^ 


SEW P ^ M, * w 1 JVorbld Anildmy); lb) Sente- Lochnei 

fhr^c^adwtegy| C> ^ W,U,W ,Mort,,d An »wmyl: fdj Lecturar 

4. Dapartinetit of Pa id Is tries 

Advert. Rel : UNP/HSR.9/PAEO/ACAO/B81 

Potts: (■) Leclurer (For medically quollDsd undidaros only) 

B. Department of Physiology 

Advsrl. Bef.: UNP/SBR.B/PHYSIQ/ACAO/881 

Posis (a) R seder: lb) Senior Lecturer. 

8. Dapsrtmint ol Surgery 

Advert. Rsf.: UNP/SSR S/SURB/ACAD/B81 
Pont: lal Ssnloi LsaturerfOrihopssdic end Traumsllc Surrnry) 
fb) Sen ior Lecturar [Darnel Surgery! 

Icl Senior Lscuiror (Neurosurgery) 

Id) Leciurwl INaurosurnoryl 
(An pors era lor msdlcaBy quandsd candUsioi only.) 
QualHteations and Exporlsnaa 

1. Professor: Good flrsl degrea wilh hlghar dsgnw In Pelhalogy 
or with msmbenhip of rho CoBsgs oi PsOmlogy plus at term 
ssvon lo Ian yMra of Tsach-ng/Rawsrch axpeilonro in 
mittluHans of htehor laimlng and undann of scholarship ai 
shown by icholirly DuMcaltem In area ol Morbid Anatomy 

2. Reader: As for Profesiar abava but ihs (laid mull oe 
Physiology and ihepubScaBom which mail ateo ba In dm Iteld of 
PhYftetogy could be fowar than In the cam of Professor. 

3. Senior Leclurer: As lor Reeder above but wllh n laasi rive 
years rotevani eiparinnce end candidate’ i ipecIsHubon must be 
in Ihe relevant flsld. There mull also bs a ressonible number of 
scholarly puMcadom In the nlavsni fmld 

4. Lecturar I: As for Snnlor Locturor bin wllh si leasl throe yean 
relevant e-pertencs en-1 candidate's specialisation must bs in Ihe 
relevant field. 

6. lecturer II: As lor Lecturer I bul post qualification relevant 
aiperlence Is noi essential for holdirs ol Ph.D 

8 Atshlant Lecturer: Good first degree plus Masters Isatanri) 
degree In relevant subfoci. 

7. Tutor. Al loan second class upper honouri lirsl dogreo In 
rehvani subjecr wllh si bnsl thieo years post quallitcailon 
UMLhlng asgarlance. Posi graduate Diploma In Education la an 
advantage. 

8 Aasteieni Tuini: Aa for Tutor bul wnh or whhoui poll 
gradusle reaching axpenoncu. 


Salnrv: 

Profr-uoi 

Reader 

Saniw Loclum It 
Leclurer l 
Lecturer II 
Assistant Lecturer 
Tutor II 
TochnologlH I 
Asamenl Tutor 


OL 18 H1 1.568 
CL IS N 10.396 
GL 13 N8.084 
GL.12 N7.404 
GL.10’ N5.780 


-|gl. 09: N4.fi 


H12.72Q p.a 
Nil. 128 p.a. 
NS. 024 p.a 
NB.OSZp.a. 
NS. 732 p a. 


NS.640ph 


Ass. Irani Tutor GL.0B N3.584 - N*.484oe. 

Point ol entry wit da pond err quakflcailon and experience* A 
ClWcal suppiomsn union of N3.000 p.a. h payable to metHcettv 
quairfiod aucceululcandhlaisa 


Condhtona of Bsrvlea: 

For Nigerians and nan Nigerians on contract, ram paid for 
appamiea. wrilo and up lo Inn children apod oteven years or 
undor on appcknimeri. Annual truve write losvo Mmvanre lor 
Nigerian alaff and Ihree rnonlhi vacation leave lor every 
cpmpioied 21 mgniha for non Nigorian stall. Free medical 
Hndca. pan luinlihoci arcammortaUon ai aiandard rales if 
svailabte. o- ion allowance pain In Lou. Appototmonl of 
expairleies kracMiNl lu a antxlh period wiili a conrracr 
anrijilonol ID or 16 par cenl ol salary ovary tnonUi (whichever b 
apfDicobio). and lllieon pm cam of terminal annual wlary el ihc 
expiration of caniraci Os gimuliy lor every ypar ol service 


Method alAppBeallOn: 

Send Nva entries of lypewrliten airplicailnn and signed currlbiium 
vitae Biaiing naiunahty. age. marfud aiaun, deiaris ol 
edncalkiral and professional quehflratlons with apocrfic dales 
end Dddresies ol ilmra rofeieoa competent toettusi (ocppOrsnl'a 
piulHaiorMi.'Bcadomic atadity lo Atling Personnnl OlHcor 
Unhinrsinr ol Huerta. Nsnlka, Nigeria and -we copy to tho 


r^incml Awilmuv-t Secretary tflecniltniarii. Nigerian Unhirelbes 
Olfrco, 180 Tonenham Conn Road. London W)P 9iE Apptieam 
ahouid attach a phoiocopy of each mktvant conriicata claimed 
end inform his ruminated referred ol iha post applied lor and to 


torwsnl ualed typewritten contnlsntial reports on hii bahalt 
direct lo tha Actlna Personnnl Olflcor Bl Iha abpva address 
Application] which do noi comply smelly with Ihe lequircminlt 
ol this advoitinrnoni wBinaibeproconod. 

Candida ibs who had e poind to in lor iha ra-adveribod 
vsenne lea need lo re-apply 

Sialf in iha N-oortnn Public Saivrcq should chsnnd the* 
appHceiions through thou Hoads ol Dapanmom. 

C losing dale 21 days from iha data ol ihra publication 


MILTON KEYNES 

THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


NEW ZEALAND 

Hamilton 

UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO 


LECTURER IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 
(£6070- £13860 


LECT UilEK/J U NlOR 
LECTURER IN JAPANESE 
VACANCY A8I/7 0 


Polytechnics 


, Applications are Invited roe 
Hie post of Lerturer In the 
hocla] Sciences within thn 
Faculty of Social Sclencre. 


The University wlahee Ur 
lake an Immodlntr nppolnf- 
eni to a lectureship or junior 


....... « •vL.HicatiBK VI JUIIlur 

lacluraahlp In Japanese. The 
oppolniea will be expected lo 


The parson appointed will be 


I8qch Japanese CivlllEBtlon. 
Asian Civlllrpllan livhlrh in- 
eludes Asian History . Cult urn 
and Rellulan). and some Ian- 
qusae coursos. Tho appoint- 
ment may be made (or a lim- 
ited torm. 


expected to develop aspects or 
Soclsl Science#' courses con- 
corned wllh eoclal and political - 
theory. Ha or aha will make a 
subslential contribution to thn 
Inierdlictpllnary arras end 
roursae wllh Interdlicipllnary 
content In tha Faculty. Tne 
appointee will be expected to 
develop the Faculty's teachlna 
In the area of political theory. 
Including courses In Govern- 
ment and Politics anil In the 
Methodology of the Social Sri- 
errres. He or she should hnvn ■ 
research and teechlnq Interests 
In social and political theory 
and/or the philosophy of the 
social science*. 


THE POLYTECH NrC OP WALES 
Polftechnfg Cymru 


Freferably the appointee 
should possess a PhD daqren 


□■PSTtmini of Management 
and Legal Stu die* 


for an equivalent qualification 


JS 0 *> ma level! in Japanese 
Clvlll.nl Ion and nave near 
native Lompotonre In Spoken 
Japanese. 


Application farms and furth- 
er particulars ere available 


It I. essential that ilia 
appointee be competent to 
leach a range of students 
whose Ini I la I Japanese Know- 
ledge varies considerably. 
Teaching, exnerlencu 01 uni- 
versity level js requlrnd. 


LECTURER Ilf 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN LAW 


Salary: £8,482-^12,141 p.n. Inc 


from Mrs. E. Sharkey 14019/ 
21. Faculty of Social Sciences. 
Tho Open University. Walton 
Hall, MHtnn Keynes. MK7 
•AA orleleplione Mlllan 
Keynes 633393: therr Is a 24 
hour answering service on 
633868. 


Applicants are requested to 
submit i with their applica- 


tions t. short tana recordings al 
their apoknn Japanese, and Enq- 
lleh. which will be roturnrd. 


The currant salary rungs lor 
Lecturers Is NZSI9.8SS — 


ApplicBtioqi a>o mvirod liom auiMIdy 
quabnad oerMna to loach an iha D A 
IHonsI Lew Degree and altar degrea and 
diploma reunss wiifrin ihB Potyiachnic 
An anerm nr pubLc bw may be an 


S23.320 p.a.. and Junior Lec- 
turers NZS14.76S - 117. 134 


advantage although persons offering 
olhw apeoerums should not be deterred 
I tom applying Previous reaching 
nominee is noi a pra-requralra for this 
posl 


Closing date for 
Ilona: 6tn November. 


dale for appllca- 

ovembar. H 1 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


Interested applicants should 
obtain further details on the 
method of application and con- 
dltlonB of appolniment from 
the Registrar. University ol 
Waikato. Private flag. Hamil- 
ton. New Zealand or irom the 
Association of Connnonvveallli 
Uni varsities fAppta.). 36 Gar- 
don^ Square. London WCI H 


ideaifr iha Polyiech nlc would wish lo 
apponi m aoon aa gosiibte ar from chs 
let January. 1982 


LECTUflgR^AN^ENIOR 


Applications close with the 
aanfsirar on 30 November 


Further porbculara and application 
lomu maybe obtained inyrr Psraannsl 
OFflcar. The Potytachnie of Waits. 
Pontypridd. Mid Qlsmargan. F37 1DL 
Tatephanr Pontypridd (0447! 408133 
Exl 2Q21 


Application* are Invited for 
tha Bbova-mrriilonad pasitlons 
in the Dapartmant of Civil En- 
gineering. 


Closing data. 8di N ova m bar, 1981. 


Applicants should hnld an 
honours dasma and bn experi- 


enced as prafwslnnai engineer* 
In tho field of transport or 


publlr health or project man- 
ogemeiit. Applicants from 

other field* In civil angliinerlriR 
may be considered. home 

leeching experience would be 
preferred. 


NEW ZEALAND 
UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAftn 
EDUCATION - LECTURESHIP 


SHEFFIELD 

CITY POLYTECHNIC 


Salary; Lecturer I. KI4.493. 


Lecturer 1 1 , K 16,343. Senior 
Locturor, Kf8,t93. 

IK1 " 6ta. 0.7679). 


Initial coniract parlod lo 
three year*. Other benefit* In- 
clude a gratuity equal to 24%, 
taxed gt 2H. appointment nnd 
repatriation (area, leave fares 
(staff member and family!, sol- 
tling-in and out allowances, six 
wrehs paid leave per mar. 
educational fares and aiHlil- 
anre towards schoul lues, free 
housing. Salary continuation 
and medical benefit schemes 
are available. 


A particularly wull quo 1 1 fled 
applicant may bo luntlderril 
for appointment ai n benlor 
Lecturer. Applicant* nliaiilil bn 
well qualified in nny fluid. nt 
Edurallun Imi iirofemncu will 
be given to thorn- who am 
quBllried in Rone arch Design 
and Me (hoJnlouv. or In Toait 


STUDENT 

SERVICES AND REGISTRY 


ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 
J -SSiV? HEfi LARCH ANn 
C.OMhMTTEES; - Poet No. 87 
801 - £8100-1:8733 


Applicatluni 


and Mesnuromcnt. spil have rn- 
■earch and tonrhlnii InU-reata in 
soinn area of n^ychnlony nr 
socluluuy npplleil Ur education. 


from nrailnatee with experience 
In eciucmiunal nilmlnfslrntlnu 


Co mm oriel no salary will bo 
astablishou In nccunlonre wllli 


hi eciucmiunal nilmlnfslrntlnu 
fur a new I rust or Antitianl 
Heals rer. arlalnu Irom Hit- ro- 
ornanlsailon uf the Academic 
Hfi'Jislrv. The person appnlntrd 
will hern] u email learn dndllng 
wllh central course and rr- 


quallliruilnni and iwpcrlmicr 
within tha Inllciwliii) ncaloe: 
Locturcrs NZ* 19.8 33 

123.820 pnr annum. Snnlur 


wun central course and rp- 
"diniiHatratlon. mujur 
ala 1 1st Icirl exercises and tlm 
■rrvicinq of academic cnjmnli 


Applications Including cure I- 
culum vitae lowther vvlth tint 
namoa and ml dr eava a of three . 


823.820 pnr annum. Snnlor , 

NZSaa.tiOS - „ Jl Ip tiro nnliry ol tlm 

827.389 pnr annum. I'olylnrnnlr lu provide equal 


re reran should be add res gad 
Ur: Tho Registrar. Papua New 
Guinea Unlvaralty ol Technol- 
ogy, P.O. Box 793. Lao, Papua 
Nb^v Guinea by 20 November 


Conditions uf Appoint men' 
and Mel hod of Application nre 
available rrom the Assistant 
Registrar { Academic Appulnl* 
manta). University of Aurk- 
land. or from the Aisornii ion 
ol Cornmoq wealth Unlvnraillo* 


nmpiovmnnt uppuriuuiiic* inri 


y. P.O. Box 793. Lne. Papua 
ijy Guinea by 20 November 


canaMerntluii will be given to 
•HI aiiltBbly exnnrlpiiLOd and 
quolli led npplicants rcgardlnae 
□f handicap, sex or race. 


Applicants resident In the 
United Kingdom should alio 
Bend a copy ol application to 
Association of Commonwaallh 
varsities fAppta). 36 Gor- 
don Bauare. Longon WCI II 
OPF. — 


monwPDlih Unlvnraltlos 
l. , 31) Gordon Square 
ondon WCI H OPF. 


A o plication furma and firrtli- 

pr del alls are available from 


^^raonng^orifiny. .hep. 


. .ftPPlJjnHto'tai In areordnnee 
with Methad af Appllcntlon 
should bo for wo rdod as soon 


olrieclmk. Hal lords. Hou«. 
itulan Square. Sheffield. 6 1 
BD. ar by phoning 20917 ext. 
ample tod form* should 


5* RSSSkflWT* lB1cr ,1 h? 


Bp7 air by pho 
all. Camp Intel 
be raturasd by ; 






I 




rarcwv.* 
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Polytechnics continued 



THE HATFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

School of Engineering 

Head of Division of 
Mechanical and 
Aeronautical Engineering 

This is a senior post in the School of Engineering and the 
appointee will be responsible for resource distribution and 
have oversight of the work of academic staff In the 
Division. 

Candidates far the post should have high academic 
qualifications and be recognised authorities In a relevant 
branch ol engineering; they should also be corporate 
members of an appropriate Institution or have similar 
professional qualifications. It to expected that successful 
candidates will have held senior academic positions in 
Polytechnics or Universities, have been consultants or have 
engaged for some lima in a professional capacity in a 
relevant engineering industry or research organisation. 

Salaries wDi be those current in the FE Regulations and 
before allowances, may at present commence within the 
range E13.914-C 16,690 (HoD V-VI) according to 
experience. 

Further particulars and application farms may bo 
obtained from the Staffing Office. The Hatfield 
Polytechnic, PO Box 109, Hatfield, Herts ALIO SAB. or 
telephone Hatfield SfllOO. extension 309, quoting 
reference number 443. Closing date 6 November 1981. 


THE HATFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
School of Humanities 

Lecturer 11/ 

Senior Lecturer 

in English Literature 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in English 
Literature which is currently available. Candidates should 
preferably have Research Interests and/or experience of 
Teaching at Degreo Level in Renaissance or Nineteenth- 
Century Literature, although applicants offering 
specialisms in other areas will be considered. The 
successful candidate will be expected to make an active 
f Writribytlon djvg'y^ork of fhe.&ngHsh Literature Group, 
whlfch offers 6 range of full end part-time Courses at 
Undergraduate and Postgraduate Level. Salary between 
£8,675 and £11,541, depending upon qualifications and 
experience. 


Officer, The Hatfield Polytechnic, PO Box IQS. College 
Lane, Hatfield, Herts; Please quote reference 446. 
.Closing date; 8th November, 1981. 

THES3 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

COMPUTING EDUCATION CENTRE 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


Applications am Invited for the above post within the newly formed 
Computing Education Centra of Kingston Polytechnic. . 

The parson appointed will be expected tc play an active foie In the 
development of short courses provided for local Industry end commerce 
on information technology and die application of computet techniques. 
In add lion to teaching on twisting Polytechnic courses. 

Candida tea should have a good Honours degree ant! soma relevant 
eipflr fence in (ha use of computers In eilher business or educational 
establishments 

Salary range C6632 £12,639 Inclusive. 



LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN DISTRICT NURSING 

Required for Past-Registration District Nursing Course 
currently in progress. Applicants should ba qualified District 
Nurse Tutors. Other qualifications advantageous. Candidates 
of sufficient experience would be considered for post of Senior 
Distrlc t N urse T utor responsible for the course. 

Details and application forms from: Establishment Clark, 
The Polytechnic, Wolverhampton WV1 1SB or telephone 
Wolverhampton 109021 710B64 (ansaphona). ^ 


LEICESTER 
POLY TECH NIC 

Applications arc Invited (or 
the noli of Student Counsellor 
vacant from lat January 1 SJB2. 
Salary C64A2-£1043I . Gradu- 
otd and professional qualifica- 
tions proferrnd. 

Application (nrinN and furlli- 
rr iletoll* fr,ini- Tile I'orsonnel 
Officer. Lnkeslrr Pidyier Julie, 
I'.O. ileix I 43. L»‘lrnsior LEf 

obu. m 

SUNDERLAND 

POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty ol Ennlnaarlnp 
Department or Civil 
Engineering 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
STRUCTURAL MECHANICS 

Salary Stain: CM .338- 

£13.391 Dur CM. 338 per 


Apullratlnns are invited 
I ruin Chart i, red Engineers with 
u (inoil honours Urfiraa |q Civil 

a lnenrlnn mid preferably a 
i»T denrne. Touching nnd 
rnspiirrh nxporlnncc are >;uiial- 
(Inrnl iloslrdble but not oasen- 
tlnl and candldatnn yvllh a pood 
iiitirintlnl background will ba 
rojMKIcrnd. 

The successful applicant will 
be rnqulr«d to tench at under- 
nrednaie and post-graduate 
levels and promote research. 
Consultancy net I vl ties will bn 
n nr ou rant'd. 

Tlie post In to be taken up ns 
soon aa possible. 

Previous applicants need not 
rr.-apDly. 

A application rorm and 
ttinlier particulars may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer. Sunderland 

Polytarhnlr. Lanuham Tower. 
Ryhupo Itoni. Sumlerlanil KR3 
7EE or lelenhone Sunderland 
76333 ext: 1 1 . Clontnn date 

3th Nuvoinbor 1081. 113 


Fellowships 
& Studentships 


OXFORD 

DRASENOSE COLLEGE 


RESEAR^H N FELLOWSHIP 

The College Invltos applica- 
tions Tram graduates or either 
sex for a Junior Research Fel- 
lowship In the Natural Sciences 
or Mathematics tenable from 1 
October 1983. Candidates must 
have quail fieri for their first 
degree nol more than seven 
years before that date. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from tha Principal. 
Bmaenose Col leap. Oxford. 
OX1 4AJ. in vvhultl applica- 
tions should be submitted by 
21 November 19B1. H3 


OXFORD 

ST. ANNE'S COLLEGE 

FELLOWSHIP - ENGLISH 

The Collage proposes la 
elect a Fellow in English 
(1400-1660: Romantics and 

Modern Paatryi with erfecl 
from 1 October 1982. The Fel- 
lowship Is tenable In conjunc- 
tion with B University Lectur- 
ership tC.U.F. i which however 
will not be available until 1 
October 1984. 

Further Information may be 
obtained from the Principal. 
St. Anne's Collago, Oxford. 
0X2 AHS. la whom applica- 
tions with a curriculum vitae 
and the names or two referees, 
should bo sent to reach her not 
later than IS November 1981. 

H2 


Fellowships & Stud ships 



SENIOR LECTURER - OFFICE TECHNOLOGY 

. .; ; , (81/71) 

'P*Lfi!! *^H-PQ*Lf*P!-TT iCBW C Itquto, nmwm possible. | Santa Lstiunt in 
Cdi DEPARTMENT Of INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY ip coniffiiuM io> 'caching 
•rd devote pnftmi of couuas itkvani ip thq otece ol Urn future. Rcaeaicti would bn 
enedui»ijAd. , ■ 

. Coutu tuuemV qKkH infftkia updortfsilpaie.'iKoaiiiM m inkmrWop 
lechnotegv. anmuM and .-ttiptanB Mcratarbi eemro, and miryoa in Now 
Technology tabuiiiupB«fqdiat«Kh<>'i ' >. 

CandkMtta slUMftJ ba gradual** "> an Bch« ratal* cfiiopllqe 'with bwiton or’ 
coosullancr axpeifsaM m; Oru*niHnqn' and Mithads. Synitma or TeTccoat 
municaroostnanollicacQoceii. •' ■ . 

Salary nOJ83l12.(H7 1 Hat) -CJ2.M6 kwMrBng London Aito\vaiua of £?fia 
pwonnutfL ' 

LECTURER U;~ COMMERCE/ECONOMICS !' 

• * . 1 81/72 ) 

Inlhssams Department. woakonned tram 1 Jammy 1|S2! of s* hmh aa posiible 
iheiaaUsr. 1 a Lechi'w II Requirement! cri iWv post era in nsch ctxhnaee nnd 
KononVrs to post 'A' ttusl and poll (paduaia secrilaM (ludpnu and In anfit wtth 
|h* leaching and deWrteome nl of moduli wtiNit Ihd PolytactmW Module' OegtU 
and Diploma Scheme. A Juehnaan Studes graduate w,ih itvfuBirtti/eprmereiei 
aipflilrnco vn>uWb*pfalo«e'J. " 


Salary C7.23TEI1.IM Including London Allowance of £1SB par agmint. 

Foi lurthor details and on application tomt pleas* write on • police id to iho 
51 ■ If Records Dfikit. ‘City Of London Polytechnic. 117 HogniHdltnti, 
Londan EC3 7BU quoting Iho opproprlalo rofaronco numbgi. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


!' • Canterbury 

; Christ Church College of Higher Education 

COLLEGE CHAPLAIN 

{ Re-advertisement) 

*7 v™ of Cbopfaln at ihto Church of 
Englantl Col|oge of Hlghw Education which oKera BA B&J, BSc 
idvm^DIpiofnn and hlgha degrea in Education: 

Tho pool will be resident and candidates may or may nm be ranufad 

— ■ -■ THES8 



NEW COLLEGE OXFORD 

, Oxford 0X1 3BN Tel: 48451 

The College proposes to elect to the Fellowships described 
below, Appllcllon forms and further particulars are obtainable 
from the Warden, New College, Oxford. Applications must 
reach him not later than 24 November 1981. Each candidate Is 
asked to name three referees (two for the Harold Saivesen 
Junior Fellowship) and to request them to write directly to the 
Warden letters which should reach him not later than 
5 December 1981. h is intended that interviews Tor short-listed 
candidates should be held at the end of January 19B2. 

Harold Saivesen Junior Fellowship 
. The college invites applications Tor a Harold Saivesen Junior 
Fellowship, tenable for three years from I October 1982. This 
Fellowship was established so that the holder might act as a 
link between the senior and junior members of the college, and 
(he Fellow will be required to live in college and to take a full 
share in the responsibilities connected with the undergraduate 
life of the college. The Fellow will be expected to engage in 
postgraduate work, in Arts or Science. 

W. W. Spooner Research Fellowship In Engineering 

The college Invites applications for this Junior Research 

Fellowship, tenable Tor three years from 1 October 1982. 

Esiuk Fnlrbalrn Research Fellowship 

The college invites applications for this Junior Research 
Fellowship, to be held on this occasion In the field of classical 
studies, and tenable Tor three years from 1 October 1982. 
Juliana Cuyler Matthews Research Fellowship 
The college invites applciations for this Junior Research 
Fellowship, restricted on this occasion to the Tields of English 
, and foreign literatures, and tenable for three years from 

V, 
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B g WEST 

^ GLAMORGAN 

County Council 

WEST GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Lecturer I in Law 

Graduate required to teach on a variety of 
undergraduate and professional courses 
including a newly validated H.N.D. 
(Police Studies). Relevant commercial 
experience would be an advantage 
Salary Scale E5,034-E8,658. 

Further details and application forms 
are available from the Principal, West 
Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education, 
Townhill Road, Swansea SA2 OUT. 
Closing date for the receipt of completed 
application forms is Thursday 5th 
November, 1981. Ref. No. HE2/3/9/81, 


Tha West of Scotland Agricultural College 

POST OF DEPUTY 
PRINCIPAL 

Applications are invited for the post of Deputy Principal ol The 
West of Scotland Agricultural College which will become 
vacant on 7th January, 1982. 

Candidates should possess a good honours degree (n a 
relevant subject and substantial experience of education 
and/or advisory work and/or iBsearch and development work. 
Possession of a higher degree will be an advantage. Q 

Tha appointment will be at the Regional Agricultural Officer 
grade. 

A Memorandum outlining conditions of tha 
appointment and an application form are obtainable from 
the Personnel Officer. The West of Scotland Agricultural 
College, Auchlncrulve, Ayr, KA6 6HW, with whom 
applications should be lodged not later than Friday 20th 
November. 1981. 

THE3 


NeneCollegeNorlhampton 

Required for January 1982 or as soon as possible 
thereafter a 

Lecturer in Psychology 

The appointment will be at either LI or L2. 

For details and application forms apply to the 
Dean of the School of Education and Social 
Science, Nene College, Moulton Park, 
Northampton NN2 7AL or telephone 
Northampton (0604)716000. 


WEST YORKSHIRE 

ILKLEV COLLEGE 

LECTURER II IN SOCIAL 

AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
A8PECTB OF RECREATION 

AND LEISURE (Pool Onol 

LECTURER II IN SPDRTB 
SCIENCE/OUTDOOR 
PURSUITS (Pool Twill 

Both candldoton should tin 
qualified to teach ttioaa sun- 
Jects at dagrao level. Candi- 
dates for Past Olio should bn 
qualified In . Social Science, 
with appruprinto experience In 
public Bnd private lacior* or 
recreatlan/communliy provi- 
sion. Candidates rnr Past Two 
should be qualified to toaili 
psychological aspects of per- 
formance and participation in 
sport* and outdoor pursuits. 

Further liiformatln may be 
obtained Tram Actlno Cider, 
Administrative Ofricer, llkloy 
Collage, Walls Road, llkloy 
Weal Yorks. LB39 9Rn. KB 


Technical Colleges 


SOUTHAMPTON 

COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

Applications are Invited 
from persons with appropriate 
academic and professional 
qualifications for this post 
which Is veoqnt Trom 1 January 
19B2. The successful applicant 
will ba required to leQd the 
combined Business Studies Sec- 
tions and participate In the 
management of the Depart- 
ment. 


Awards 



Tho Social 5 r ien" 

Cnuntll. artina wUh^ |rf p- 

dora. proposes '° » |or ut 
search co liEl? flSJWM, 

assasi&. ! 

sarin ss/fflisS 
sue MausTKfi ; 

mally with tnr» 

. . allBES «» S 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN . 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are lavitad from 
parsons with appropriate 

academic and professional 

qualifications for this past 
which 1 h vacant from I January 


rocefvad SW 


Courses 


LHCBS^gjStt 

DESEHVB^SAn 


‘ 


rereated Id 


ndants’ allt} 


non fori;? 

o. 
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THE POLYTECHNIC, HUDDERSFIELD 


Diploma in Further Education 

(A Leeds University Award) 

Tha coureflfllVBB experienced teachers from Coftoom Pnh,i^ r . ■ 
Community Centres Hie opportunity i 0 stud? pracfii L™nl 
manaBemem. aasesamem end curriculum planning fln H r* u “ ?' 

depthe topic rtrelovenceio their douartmeni or college ° D In 

Full-Time Course 

The full-lime course Is located at Huddersfield Polyiechnlc It i« 

•cedenric year's duration beginning September 1982 n c ' ” ia of on8 

Part-time Course 

TWi course attends over iwo consecutive yoers and invohnw A .. an ^ _ 
on ore day a week lor half-day and evening! "ogetl»M^hT&rt 
peud ol four weeks at Ihe end of the first year The oart tlm!, ® blo ^ k 
dlered el Huddersfield Polytechnic and lis Extra-Mural Cara™ ^ 

ar' snd “ - nd iM9in8 -SWs s 

S to 

w* In order id enable them to undertake noais of ormb ^ ra !®* ad 
eg. as heads of depanmenfs. 

Application forme end further particulars may be obtained trnm 
The Aiafitant Registrar. The Polytechnic FaculL n/ cH, 

Holly Bank Road. Undley. Huddersfield H M 3 B P, t Te?/o4B4 2661 1* 


Administration 


Senior Staff 
Inspectors 

lor Further, Higher and 
tegunHy Education 

^ Range £19,143-E20751 

w J°l London Weighting Allowance 

poa^sohool “nrlce. 

SSr 91 " 8 ® 1 

I JS^JONAL EDUCATION 

l * t ^ r M^ l Sa W fJM,?iS r i [IlnalQ i hB WOfk of a leam of 

® ™S!iP2!S A L ^cation 

,ralnlnB forlh08e 


™ Persona aiwiint j n. 

aaaa sfflj&Mgja aaaea 

3,BO /ProvlBion for unomptoyed young people. 

0 SST ^ Hs are available from the 
County Hall, London 

gmor Adviser for Adult 
Education, Youth and 

iSS-SBr*" 

^^nce In this J /vith substantial 

JftlSute to tha / 6 1 w,1 ° Wl| l also be able to 
^covering °t the Senior Advisory 

IS"^'«.ind te9e90f6dUCati0n: 


aSu”" 1 - 




£13.000 p,a.+ 


I'v^yit R * Ima for* publir 0 P5 0 r 1 11 n ■ 

record and' rh* S aMi e it’ ,ul ,r ntk 
■nuiiirntn | d '?J *o '■om- 

hig for a jiu w SkSi, 11 ™ Ia °k- 
Wauid „ k0 "" 

ftwdffiSK Ui n ° lv IO >- fir- 

loAn'hony Ell[|lld Qri Q) 

H30 


Research 


University of East Anglia 
Norwich 

Research In Distributed 
Processing 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Required on the Zero Assignment 
Parana Processor Project which is 
Investigating tho potential for 
parallelism in functional (LISP-Ilke) 
languages. Functional programmes 
are used to generate trees of 
processors which are executed on a 
simulated network of processors 
The successful applicant will bo an 
ethusiBStic programmer. Most of the 
programming will be in Pascal on 
Prime computers, but some work 
nwy Involve the use of other 
computers and languages, including 
American computers fula the ARPA 
netl. Prior knowledge of Pe&cal or 
Prime* is not essential. Tho etertinn 
dale is flexible, but the post will 
terminate on July 31si. 1984. Salary 
ra n g a £B268- £KS0 per an nu m . 

Further Information may be 
ob lamed, from Dr. F. W. Burton or 
9. r - |, R ; s,ee P- Computing 

Studies. University of East Anglia 
Norwich NR4 7TJ, Norfolk. 
Applications lonB copy only) which 
Bhoutd Include a full curriculum vitae 
logsiher with the names and 
addresses of two referees should be 
sent to Dr. Burton at Ihe above 
*0W«w not later than November let, 

■ 9flf . 


DURHAM 

UNIVERSITY 

ENO, 8 N e E N ^ 

ASSISTANT 

Application* are Invited for 
Mid above post tenable for two 
yaara from na Boon aa posalblo. 
The parson nunolntad will hn 


Mia abova post tenable for two 
yeara Irom na Boon aa posalblo. 
Tho paraon appolntod will bo 
concerned with the dovalop- 
mem or odvancod techniques 
for computer- baaed optimise- 
lion end acliedullna at n large 
oneinu teat bed tarlllty. The 
projort will be conducted in 
close collaboration with Holsel 
Enulnnerlno Company Limited 
who nro funding the research. 

Candidates should pones* a 
nood hunonra degree and have 
experience of Fortran Prooram- 
miiiB and/or know I odea of 
numerical opMmlaatlon Foclinl- 
quna. 

It la nntlclnated that on cam- 
idol Ion uf fh„ research con- 
tract. the roBoarrli naalatant 
wilt be considered for a perma- 
nent post wIMi liolaet En- 
qtnpnrliiH Company Limited. 

The appointment win be on 
»rnlo 1A at an Initial salary ol 
up to £7700 per annum plua 
an I to ran n nation. 

Application* (3 topics) nam- 
liifl lliroc raforeos should be 
sent by 13 November 1981 to 
The neulstrar. Science Labor- 
ntortea. South Road. Durham 
DHI 3LB. from whom further 
particulars may ho obtained. 

H 10 


UMfST 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

REF: ME/158/CJ The re- 

sonrrh la dealgnad lo produce a 
tiaer orlontotort computer Fi- 
nite Element pronramma to de- 
scribe the time varying release 
or a dense pea teg LNGl, qt 
low tamporature. Into a eras* 
wind over a ground or arbit- 
rary typography. Applicant* 
for this post, tenable (or up to 
214 years, should have experi- 
ence ol finite olement proyram- 
mlnu or buoyancy affeclad via- 
coua flows with head and/nr 
niaaa transfer, and a know, 
ledge of k-e turbulence modelh 
mg procedures. 

Salary will be on a scale up 
to £fl070 par annum. 

Requests for application 
forma, quoting iho above ref or- 
enre. should be sent’ to tna 


Re quests for application 
forma, quoting the above relar- 
enre, should be »nt' to IHa 
Registrar. Room BA, UMI8T. 
FO Box 88, Manchester MAS 
1QD. The closing date la 3 
November 1981. 


Overseas 


, Could you 
oe a teacher with 
a difference? 

home for the firet U^lMmprov^^eir” eif to ^ erS j of ® CrS , * wf W from 

we send them on Outward Bound courses a nd ^ f he Ann y^ efficiency, 
and C.G.LI. exams. courses and encourage them to sit GCE.TEC 

T 


Sandhurst: other appointments are in nfT,ro“p T , mi,uai 7^caacniy, 
as a training adviser CC1 Educallon . ^guage training or 

Solders Sng g theA^ gU ‘ dan “ ai ’ d resettlement lrai ™g to Officers and 

A teacher and an Officer. 

J K Although we accept thatyour 

main interest is in education, we’ll 

also being an Army Officer. 

’ iV After training,you will receive 

a commission with the sameoppor- 
Yj tunities for promotion and the Wplljy 

Army Officer. Starting salary will 
and experience. 

Capt. Ralph Morrison B.Ed 

wd like and female teacheraT **^ ** 

or at present studying at College or University. S 9 ’ 

If you like, we can arrange for you to visit a unit near your home It* not a 
commitment but a chance to get a clearer picture of Army life 

lo .,S ™' “ , “ f " " to'.™.™ M l™. 

to OtfirS! s&isa is Tsr r ts 

{Department E29JRAEC Centre, jA * ’ RAEC * R «™itmg Staff, 

Wilton Park, Beaconsfield. ’ j flSk m 

B U cb hp92rp. ^ Amy Officer 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

To advertise in the THES 
phone JOHN CLARK 

on 01-837 1234 x 7526 

THE TIMES 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
SUPPLEMENT 

P.O. Box 7. 
GRAYS INN ROAD. 
LONDON WCt X 8E2. 
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Overseas continued 


Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY VACANCIES 

The University of the Wftwatererahd Is Hemisphere and 

stands for liberal thought, atmosphere of free discussion. It 

is committed to adihjtti#sWd^Icf aH r^ces and colours sii:«f|f ; j|iiiMl,has i 107 departments 
and 23 researcK divisfoils; coveri(ig a wide range of activities for its IfilJOOsUidents Of all races, 


ApplloerfwQi(w i**^ 

suitably quailffodi^Nioi^l^ ; H* 
regardless of aex, ago, dolour or 
national origin for appointment to 
the following vacancies: 

The Universilty fttae vaoant Chair* 

In the f ollowtng flblMt •.$!■£# 5- 

' :>] ' *■ "■ '-=4:. ' i ••* Ojjw 

Faculty of Bual nateAcftill n i strati^: ;*• 
Chair of Business In Iho fteid of 

Business and/or Lab^af -Rdtittons. 


; iecturar si/Lecturefe In Ch arnica V^gtnaeriRg; ? 
Senior Ucfurer/Lecturer In Construction .. . 
Management; Senior Lecturer and Assistant 
Lecturer In Mechanical Engineering; cturer. 


laboratory 


Faculty of Solerfpe;; :j^? v 1 * ^ i ' ^ ^ 

Chair of M a t he m at lq&; Chair of Zoologyj Chajr 
of Geochemistry. .'I'.’E.irj - '.v 

: > Faculty ; of Englhoetrin^i ;; < 2; 

V Surveying* = ' /• 

I '•“iFablilty of Arts;'! : V l \ 

Chalrof Econo mlc Hiatory; : Chair OT HlSlorj/ Of 
Aft • • i ! ;# ?: *= = \ 

"• ' *=i «.•* 'jL ' 11 

Faculty of Commerwi: j ; - * • 

ThftE.P. Bradlow Chalr of; Business =; ■' i: 
Economics; The Chair q( Cost and Menagarial 
Accounting; Chalrof Applied Information i; 
Processing. 

Faou I ty of Architecture: 

Chair of Architecture. : ••• 

additional new Chairs In existing 
■. or Schools. > ;; * 


LeoUirors and junior Lecturer In Applied*?. * • 
Mathematics; Senior Lecturers and Lecturer to 
Mathematics; Lecturers Ih Physics; Udjtdr&rs ^ 
in Chemlstry; Senior Lecture and Lecturer in -zh 
G|e0pHMo»r'. Mi 1 


*? v . xhs, *.:' 


in«ddl|ior 
■ ■ bonus M-t 

tf^ Sefnam Price Irtstntltif^PeophysIcs => 'W^KSSSfSi 
include seismology: and rock ctetormatidn -V; M : ■ ! - 
science; Senior Research 'OHfeer/Reeaaich- *'ft *. 
CitlcerfehSPIId State PfwsjGS^esearch Uiilfc 
leitldr Research ojmcer/ReBd&rch OfflcSf. ln* 2 \ VSE^S! 


Jhfjuege'- • ^:V;lH 0 tUO-R 21 300 p,a. 

; * .v.v:; ($ 8 . 790 - eh 966 p,a.‘) 


' R1A370- R20 850 p.e. 

'j!pO.998-R10 23O P A 
■''"'Jl L.v l! W ^77 - £10 803 p.a.‘) 
irch OhlCSJL : J j|7 890 - R12 345 p J. 

■ ^Cf4S2*M8»pj.1 

'“WJBTWW- 

atlolfet the 

Shdme^slsted passages, l *v, 
Ihcee, housing auoeldyi Incothe * - 
i Obtained on ap^catlon tojhe - 
Stfindt Office, Unlye^Hyof thKvS 


Man Smuts Avenue, 


Institute of. Palaeontological Research, 


firtmams 


Faculties of Derttlatry apd Medicine; ■ 
Further partlcular& wlth regard to these posts 
arttayallab^ on red u^ j^mr^he. Director, Per-/. ?. 
-AM^feOltlW.* • . .. ... ■ 


jonannsspurg^ui, ao|tin Minoa^ ' > , 

Closing applications Is 30 November* 
I981.;it l6 sntldfpsted that Interviews Will be 
held ln> Londoniw early February 1982. 

‘This rslg is subject to lluctuatloh and is 
calculated on 2 October 1981 at 21 * R1 ,78. 


Other yaoanotes: 

FacuCtyof Arte: 

Senlbt Lecturer I Lecturer in African Languages; 
Senlbr-Lecturer and Lecturer In English; Senior 
Lecturer/Lecturer In Librarian ship and 
Information Science; Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
In German; Director ol the Language 
Laboratory, 

Faculty of Education: 

Senior Lecturers/ Lecturers in Curriculum 
Development and Adult Education. 


; * . ' . • .* ■ i 

:l'.' <' 

SALARY RANGftSSu 

ACADEMIC ' 

Protes&or ■ 

Associate Professor . 

i . • 

Senior Lecturer • 

Lecturer 

‘ Aealetant Lecturer 


■ ‘ • 1 


■ h2b 040 ■» R28 250 p.a. 
(£11 258- £14 747 p.a/) 
R18 420 r* R22 860 p.a. 
(£10 348- £12 725 p.a.*) 
R14 370-R2O 850 p.a. 
(28073-211 713p.a.*) 
R10 995 -R19 230 p.a. 
(26 177- £10 803 p.a.*) 
R7 890 - R12 345 p.a. 
(£4 432 -£6 935 p.a.*) 


m 

w 

University of the Wltwatersrand, Johannesburg 


English Language Centre 

University of Petroleum & Minerals 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 

The University pi Petroleum .and Minerals, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, invites appli- 
cations for TESL positions (native speaker* only) for the soadernkt year 1982-83, 
: atertlnQl September 1082: >i\ 

Qualifications: • 'iilATEbLfeppIledHnauietlQew^ -''y. ■■ ■ 

pbat-graduate diploma In TEFL orTESL or 
• ' . post-graduate certificate In education (TESL, TEFL) 

Experience: rriWlipUm two yearn teaching experience InTEFL/TESL overseas 

Description of teaohlno English to poet-secondary school students with 
duties: elementary to InlarmedlateprOflclenoy at the University of 

•. t Petroleum A Mineral*,, 

Minimum regular; eontnic* tor two years, Tanawabie. C^mpetlllve salaries and. 
allowances. Air conditioned and furnished housing provided. Free air transporta- 
tion to end from Dhahran each year. Attractive eduoalibnai assistance grants for. 
school-age dependent chlldrea All earned Income without Saudi taxda Ten : 
months duty each year with two months vaoalion with salary. Thera is also 
possibility of aeleclion for University's ongoing summer programme with good 
additional compensation. 

Apply with complete r6sum& on academic aryl professional background, list of 
references and with certlfled/offictal copies qf transcripts end degrees. Including 
personal data, such as Home and cilice addresses, telephone numbers and 
family status to; . .. ' 

Dean of Faculty A Personnel Affairs, University of Petroleum A -Minerals, 

P.O. Box 144, Dhaftran International Abport, Dhahrsn.Saudl Arabia. 


University ot Cape Town 
CHAIR IN ANALYTICAL 
SCIENCE 

Applke.lon# are {nvltsd lor the 
abovs port wWoh will faa vacant 
from January 1983. 

Pralerence will be qivan to a 
candidate who la actively engaged 
In original research In some branch 
of Analytical Science and has a 
genuine interest In leacNnq this 
subject. Relevant experience 
outside a university wH be a 
recommendation. 

Appointment, depending on 
. , qualifications and experience, will 

,-y;*s ?sutrar«!wr5fcs«i 

par annum. Staff batteflu fndude s 
. 7B% rebate of tuition fees for 
' . , dependants at UCT, genatoua study 
reave prfvttages. an annuel bonus of 
nearly one month's eatery, a 
housing subsidy scheme subject to 
government regulations, pension 
Wnd, metfoal eld end group life 
assurance. 

Applicants should aubmlt a 
curriculum Wise stating preeent 
salary, leieerch Interests Bnd 
publications, the date duty could be 
assumed llf thla b later than 
1 January 19831 and the names end 
- oddresiea of three referees. 

Further Information should be ' 
obtained (ram the ' Registrar, 
alien lion: Appointment Office), 
.University . of .Capo Town, 
RondBfaosch, 7700, South Africa, 
by whom eppllcarions (quoting ref. ' 
f?' E/t0l. nxirt be received not 

, hiBMhanardPtovamber1881. 

' b '*»' 1 
■ spptrinitM/H of non 

nJlh SL 0 ' **^ '*“ ^ *»tafcn. 

RinA*r WfoimxKtm on ihi 

, . f/WH fft# Rwtpilhtf. THE812 


RWTH AACHEN 
(W-Germany) 

Inatltut fdr Aitolisrlk 

t-eKtor in Bnattsh 
required for Dec I. tail 

Applicants should bo native 
speak ora or SnolSlh with a 
riusnt command al German, 
tat degree In English or Oer- 
man rrom an Enatrsn Unlveralty 
+ additional qualiracttons aurn 
aa TEFL and teaching experi- 
ence. 

Salary! BAT 1IA. 

Written applications to: In- 
atltut I Or AOBtletik der RWTH. 
Kdrcndnatrea 11-18. D-51QO 
Aachen by Nov IS, 1981. HIS 


EUROPE 

tbac ? n 0 e N u e rW N 

Languages 'currency , 55 } 

In Hits country srs ' ol1 

r^anoa f °ln VusTrls, 

Foctiral Republic of 

Franca, Itajy. Spam 
In the academic V»J 0|)i j^r. 
Appointments aro >a lwB , * 
one term, or bmir a^pj, 

-SWSWr.‘5U^. 

r "»"wr.t. for fur«W fr 
3101. 


SEX 

DISCRIMINATION 
ACT, 1975 . 

No job advertisement which indicates or can 
be understood as Indicating an Intention to diBC 
on ground of sox (eg by Inviting applications oniy 
males or only from females! may be accsptad* un » r m 

1. The Job is for the purpose of a private housshojw 

2. ft is a business employing fewer than ?lx lh0 

.3, it ia otherwise excepted from the requirements 

Sex Discrimination Act. the. 

statement must be made i at the_" ^ 

. advertisement la placed saying which of the exc v 


In the Act is considered to apply. , . coV e/ed 
in addition to employment, the principal areas ^ 
by the section of the Act which .“.--fjaenii 
• advertlseriients are education, the supply oT 0 7 . 
services and the sale or letting of property. . . |hat 

It is the responsibility of advertisers J° .® n .. nc j8f lW 
. • advertisement content does not dlBcrlmlnaw u 
termi of the Sex Discrimination Act. — — ■ 


— Adelaide College 
of the Arts 
s ~ and Education 


Contract poet 
amending to 
31 December 
1984 


to be incorporated on i January 1B82 Into the 
South Australian College of 
Advanced Eduoation 
School of Design 

Lecturer i, ii or III 
in 

Interior Design 

within Iho 4-year Bachelor of Dealgn, 

Human Envlronmenh programme (AB1 /II) 

The Bachelor ol Dealgn/ Hu man Environment! 
course requires a qualified Interior Designer 
with al least five years experience In the field. 


Application! 


Chains D«te 


advantage. Human Environment! la a new 
multi-dlaclpllnary tour year course offered by 
the CoHeaa In 1981 with a foundation year 
common Fo the School of Dealgn. The three 
years specialization covers both Furniture 
and Interior Design, with the option ot further 
specialization in one of the two areas during 
the third and fourth year of the course. 
Individuals who aee Dealgn education ea a 
continuous and ever changing problem solving 
activity, end aa such enjoy alltne Inherent 
personal challenges need only apply. The 
position Includes scope for changes in course 
direction and development. 

Lecturer III -A81 7.083-AC1 8.S70 
Lecturer II -A81 B.821 -A 422,886 ■ 

Lecturer I -A823. 1 96-AJ28.037 


Further Information may be obtained from 
Bob Miller-Smith, Head of the School of 
Design, phone 108) 3820011. 

Applications stating personal details, preeent 
position and aelary. qualifications end 
experience, together with all relevant details, 
and names ana addresses ot thrae referees 
should be forwarded to: 

Secretary: Stall and Council Services 

AdalnldB College of the Arts and Education 

Holbrooks Road 

Underdale 

South Australia 6032 

From t January 1881, Adelaide College of the 
Arts and Education will become the Adelaide 
and Underdaie Campuses of the South 
Australian College of Advanced Education, 
Primary location for the above position la 
the Underdaie Campus, but the successful 
applicant may be required to work on other 
campuses. 


. £3. November 1MI 


. THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 

On behalf of the 

AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITIES 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM (AUIDP) 

Invites eppHca tfons for e 

PROFESSOR OR 
READER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 

rifhnt Science - Agronomy - So# Science to be 
to the Faculty of Agriculture, University of Brawljaya, Malang, 
“ ntl “l WtW two-year period boginning In early 
University is one of several universities In Indonesia co- 
^.Australian Unto rallies International Development 


n ecademlc staff, assistance In course and curriculum design,. 


u " P*w 0 nt-graouate level, and rasaaren. brewijuyn 
*fi*ublLB«i prw0n, !y “tobRihlng -a post-graduate school to 
^iPUn'f 1 . Bnt * P* 8 ™ 1 to begin S2 (Masters) training In 1082/83 
• T^Mn£; ,,,Blh4 ^ ,,00n,l,,8rwar d > - 

, ' 4 «k will be sympathetic to the special alma and 

ww^htn'n 1° * developing country, w>1 ba as senior sb 




Wlllrnf J in™ ! 

academic advice to fta been and his' staff, 



BIRZEIT 

UNIVERSITY 

P.O. Box 14, Birzeit 
Phone (95) 2428 

Birzeit University, an independent Arab 
university in the Israeli-occupied West Bank of 
Jordan, Invites applications for faculty 
appointments for the academic year 1982 / 1983 . 
The University has the following academic 
programmes. 

1. Faculty of Arts: 

Arabic Language and Literature, Archaeology, Cultural 
Studios, Education and Psychology. EngHah Language 
(Communication Skills, Teaching of English as a Foreign 
Language), English Literature, History and Middle East 
Studies, Library Science, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Social Work, Sociology and Anthropology. 

2. Faculty of Commerce and Economics: 

Accounting, Business Administration, Economics. 

3. Faculty of. Engineering: 

Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering. 

4. Faculty of Scienoa: 

Biology and Biochemistry, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics, 
General Science. 

English is the basic language of instruction. Candidates 
should heve a Ph.D. Degree or a Masters Dsgres with 
experience. Starting annuel salary for faculty members with a 
Ph.D. Degree Is 4010 Jordan Dinars (approximately 912,000) 
end with a Masters Degree 2460 J.D. (approximately 97.350). 
Fringe benefits Include air ticket and relocation allowance tor 
new faculty members, accident and health insurance, cost of 
living coverage. 

The University Is a co-educetional Institution with an 
enrollment of about 1800 students; it is located In the town of 
Birzeit 28 Km. (16 miles) north of Jerusalem. 

Interested candidates are requested to sent resume to 
the Dean of the Faculty concerned at the following 
address: Birzeit University, Birzeit West Bank, Via Israel. 

THESIS 


STURT COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

Sturt College of Advanced Education is situated 14 km south 
of Adelaide, South Australia on a campus adjoining the 
Flinders University and the Flinders Medical Centre. The 
College offers pre-service and post-experience programmes in 
Teacher Education and the Health Professions. (After 1/1/82, 
Sturt College will become the Sturt Campus of the South 
Australian College of Advanced Education.) 

Applications are Invited for the position of: 

Lecturer in Speech Pathology 

(CD 1/82) 

A Lecturer in Speech Pathology with extensive expertise in the 
academic and clinical aspects of Childhood Language and 
Learning Disorders. 

Duties 

In addition to the above to teach units in: 

* Voice Disorders 

* Cleft Up and Palate and/or Cerebral Palsy Disorders 
a Clinical Education 

* Co-ordinate and supervise student research 
Qualifications 

A graduate degree, at least Master's but preferably Ph.D. level 
Is required, together with several years experience In clinical 
work. Teaching experience is highly desirable, 

8alery Range 
A9 17,083 to A928.037 
Lecturer III to Lecturer I 

Subject to negotiation, the appointment may be contract or 
tenurable, and is to be token up as of January/ February 1382. 

Applications Close on Friday 20th November, 1901, 

Applicants should forward a curriculum vitae, including 
personal details, particulars ol qualifications, experience, 
previous appointments and the names and addresses of three , 
referees from whom confidential statements may be sought. 
Applloations and enquiries should be addressed to: 

The Academlo Secretary 

STURT COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
Sturt Road, Bedford Park 
South Australia 6042 , 

Tel: Adelaide (08) 270 6211 THESIJ 


REMINDER 

I , 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 
T.H.E.S. 

SHOULD ARRIVE NOT LATER 
THAN 10.00 AM MONDAY 
PRECEDING THE PUBLICATION 


POLYTECHNIC 


Applications are Itwllsd for the following post: 

ESTATES & DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 

ASSISTANT ESTATES OFFICER 

(Projects) 

(HK910.655-916.160 p.m.KEI ~H Kill. IB on 15.10.01) 

The successful candidate will ba responsible through the Senior 
Assistant Estates Officer (Projects) to the Estates & 
Development Officer for liaison with die development architects 
and consultants for planning manors in connection with naw 
buildings and future developmen ts as well as lor the minor works 
programme of additions, alterations and Improvements for iha 
Polytechnic, co-ordinating Polytechnic requirements, making 
recommendations, providing specifications and liaising with the 
Maintenance and Services Section an all now projects and 
alterations within the Polytechnic. 

Qualifications: Applicants should preferably be Member of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects (R.I.B.A.) or holder of e 
similar degree or qualification. Substantial relevant experience is 
required. 

Conditions of Service: Appointment will be on two-year 
gratuity-bearing contract terms initially. Thereafter suitable 
appointees may be Dilated further contracts or superannuabto 
terms of service at the discretion of tho Polytechnic. Benefits 
include long leave; subsidized accommodation lor overseas 
Bppoinleas and focal appointees on e salary of HK410.015 p.m. 
or above; madical and dental benefits; children's education 
allowance and a terminal gratuity of 25% of basic salary received 
over entire contract period- 

Application forms and further Information aro obtainable 
from ths Hong Kong Government Offloe, B Grafton Street, 
London W1X 3LB. Completed application farms should ba 
returned to the same office by 9.11.81. 

THESI2 


Would subscribers to the 

TIMES 

HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

SUPPLEMENT 

in future please 
direct all 
correspondence 
and enquiries to: 


Newspapers 

Limited 

Supplements 
Subscription Manager 

Oakfield House 
35 Perrymount Road 
Haywards Heath 
West Sussex RH16 3DH 
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Monday 


Today I left Caracas after five days 
of trying to get money nut of the 
Venezuelan government. They con- 
firmed the funding of u monograph 
prize but were elusive about endow- 
ing postgraduate scholarships, 
beyond pointing out the shortsight- 
edness of our policy on fees. I've 
heard little about the cuts but isn't 
the marginal costs argument on over- 
seas fees consistent with the aban- 
donment of the across-the-board 
approach to economies? 


particular industries, a hangover 
from the Peronist bread and circus 
days. My favourite is Gastronomic 
Day on which all the restaurants are 
shut. But today everything is closed 
and I decline to watch the army 
goosesienping around (another han- 
gover, this time ■ from the days of 
their training by Prussian advisers at 
the turn of the century J and stay in 
to catch up on nverdue mail. 


Friday 


Tuesday 


My first day in Buenos Aires. Demo- 
cracy is us speculative as ever but 
speculation has become very demo- 
cratic indeed. In half an hour I saw 
the dollar rise IU per cent nnd fall 7 
per cent, so the exchange shops arc 
naturally packed. Local prices are 
staggering, interest rales at 1511 per 
cent arc barely positive, and over- 
capacity and unemployment art* ris- 
ing rapidly. The junta' clearly hasn’t 
any idea of what to do but since 
they’ve just announced that they are 
more united than ever, a coup within 
the coup must be a real possibility. 

In the afternoon I registered at the 
embassy, more from habit thun any- 
thing else. The regime is still violent 
but political research is possible pro- 
vided that officialdom is fed the 
usual generalities nnd half truths. 


Again to Interior Ministry in the 
morning and Labour Ministry in the 
afternoon. The contracts turn out In 
be trickier than I'd hoped. Very few 
are broken down firm by firm, so 
comparing bargaining power and 
labour discipline issues between 
national and multinational firms can 
only be approuchcd to the extent 
that particular sectors are dominated 
by one or the other. But they discri- 
minate well heiween skill levels and 
industrial sectors its a whole. 

Today the police chief of the Pro- 
vince of Buenos Aires released trans- 
cripts of his interrogation of Jacoho 
Timmerman. The Timmerman affair 
has had little impact here, not so 
much because of censorship us Tim- 
merman's Zionism and the clearly 
expressed feeling here among liberals 
and nationalists alike that he is just a 
suck with which to beat Reagan and 
Haig. 


Wednesday 

To the Ministry of the interior where 
I’ve worked before. Almost forgot- 
ten, bundled up in the corner of a 


Saturday 


ten, bundteu up in the corner of a 
storeroom they nave copies of all the 
. party membership cards of the last 
Peronist debacle; The only party' 
missing was the most radical of all 
and I wonder who removed the cards 
and for what (possibly dreadful j pur- 
pose. I shall enquire when they're 
more used to seeing me around but 
for the moment I’ll stick to the tasks 
of sampling and coding, the idea 
being to determine the relationship 
between class and pariy affiliation. 

l also lunched with an old ac- 
quaintance to seek his advice on the 
whereabouts of the collective con- 
fix* 5 of recent years in the Ministry 
of Labour. He is more friendly and 
helpful than he has any need to be. 
Like so many academics manqui 
here he has been forced to take a 
bureaucratic job he doesn’t like; 
while trying to keep up his research 
in what spare time is left. How many 
of us would do the same? 

Thursday 

Today is Independence Day. Argen- 
tina has lots of pubfic holidays for 

Education for adults 

English for 
iiDjuiigra^its ; 


I spent today touring Hie bookshops 
but bought little the prices being so 
lugn. f lie day was enlivened by the 
presidential announcement ’ that 
Argentina is “’effectively” a democra- 
cy and that all that was lacking was 
expression of the people’s 
will . What lie meant was that the 
pressure is more discriminate these 
days not because of any change of 
heart but because so many have 
already been disposed. 


Sunday 


After n half hearted two hours con- 
verting absolute census data into per- 
centages I give up. It’s been a messy 
week but so far the rule of two has 
not struck. Thjs says that anv re- 
search on Latin America will be 
twice as difficult nnd half .as produc- 
tive as one had hoped. So it is of 
course a rule of four. But for the 
moment things could he worse. 

Walter Little 

The author is lecturer in Latin Ameri- 
can politics at rite University of 
Liverpool. He spent his summer on 
study leave in Argentina. 

The recent case of the Indian woman 
who has been disqualified from re- 
ceiving state benefits because she 
does not speak English could have 
horrifying implications for thousands 


[ took part recently in a conference 
on the subject of administrative lead- 
ership in universities, ft was a good 
conference, held in the United 
Suites. 

Leadership is not a comfortable 
word in this country. Its usage lias 
been coloured by experience of the 
kinds of leadership that emerged in 
Europe during the years between the 
j r two world wars, and which for some 
IS - people have given the word "leader” 
j c : a negative charge, 
e Leadership belongs to historical 
ij and political domains, rather than 
y I hose of social science and organiza- 
i- fion theory, it is also associated with 
if a sense of hierarchy. "Education for 
I leadership" tends to emphasize those 
n class and status divisions that in ev- 
eryday usage and rhetoric we try to 
play down. If in terms of distribution 
of income and power we are not 
ivery different from many other 
: societies in the Western world, rank 
and status occupy a somewhat diffe- 
■ rent place in our culture. Awareness 
; °f !®l ,s In **kes for limitations and in* 

* hibitions in uttitudes and language. 

1 remember an American speaker 
J saying in a seminar some years ago 
I that for him, class was something in 
i the head, for us it was in the bones, 
i If leadership is a problem, admi- 
I nistrative leadership is doubly so. Do 
' administrators lead? Should they? 

I We arc very ambivalent about admi- 
nistration in higher education. Yet 
the numbers of part-time administra- 
tors in our universities are very 
large. The heads of areas, centres, 
colleges, departments, divisions. 
Faculties, groups, institutes, schools, 
teams and units, together with pro- 
vice chancellors. pro-directors, 
course leaders and programme co- 
ordinators, all devote a proportion of 
their time to administration, usually 
for fixed terms, sometimes on the 
basis of "Buggins turn”. On acquir- 
ing the seniority that usually requires 
the exercise of administrative func- 
tions academics must early on decide 
to adopt one of three strategies. 

Hating administration, they can do 
it so badly as immediately to be 
libelled eccentric scholars, and thus 
be excused with honour. 

Or they . can make deprecating 
asides about what a nuisance admi- 
nistration is and how much time it 
takes up, but in fact do the whole 
thing rather well, and earn the confi- 
dence and trust of colleagues. 

Both strategies have rewards, the 
one in time and freedom, the other 
in responsibility and power. 

The third approach of the person 
who has no great feelings tor or 
against administration nor any great 
gift for it but who does not resist 
being drafted and can bumble along 
well enough without offending any- 
one or causing too many disasters, is , 
perhaps more common than the text 
books would admit. 

But what of those for whom admi- 
nistration is a full-time activity? 

There are 250 or so men and j 
women (fewer of the latter) who are 
heads of universities, polytechnics i 
and colleges, most of them i 
appointed for life and unlikely ever 1 
t0 *2f turn , lo teaching or research. i 
then there are the registrars, sec- i 
retaries. bursars, finance officers and ] 
other senior career administrators i 
who work closely with institutional 1 

and cultural backgrounds. Not all by i 
any means are illiterate in their own j 
language: some may be highly , 
trained or educated but cannot find a I 
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A change in 
the style of 
leadership 


I 


enmmued preeminence 7 M 
and Cambridge lhan the ^ 9*nl 
°f. VICL * chancellors and 
cilhur universities”. They iSffi 10 
showing in 1935 two tfir*^ 
vice chancellors ZS ‘ift® the 



'icc chancellors and pril^ 
Great Britain had received ^ “ 
university education at 
foundation They showed ft 
iyu7 tins proportion had falffi 
per cent while the number^n 
m provincial universities ffi 
from 5 to 10 per cent. foTS 
significant changes taken nlar* 
tlie mid l96Us?* pacei “* 


On i he busis of an analysis 
out in 1981, it appears 
cent of vice-chancellors and nZ 



tn b glis b h. CaUSe ° f their inadequnle 


Charlotte Barry 


“ . ■ {. •• >- 


. srer. was- io|p by. me. 

Department of Health nnd Social 
Security that her failure to I earn the 
■"JW# was hindering her chances 
or finding a job. A supplementary 
"Pee® 1 IdbuiHil uphfeld th£ 

, DH5S decision in spile of hiring (old 
■ b v community relations officers: that 
Mrs Varachia, a widow, 1 is illiterate 
‘ T. » • — . Dwn language Gujerati, 

; iui h ?* h j!! he i5 . U }W o leQm Eng- 
lish it vv|ll probably be five , years 

■; nefOTc she ■ can communicnte nde- 
; quntely. . ;. . 

■1 ‘ This worpan’s. plight ‘ emphasizes 
• how Important it is to expand " and 
mprove the. service for teaching Eng. 
“wnd linguae* in Efritain. 
.cngnsh its n. second language has 
been taught to non-English speaking 
adults resident in this country fof 
more than ten yearn and there are 
now abtiqt 150 languages, schemes. : 

/ £SL students come for a wide 
range of age, edticatippal experience ; 
“ / •. ■-v-.'ytj A 


everyday purposes like getting on the - 
housing fist, talking to their chil- 
drens teacher; filling In Ihx forms. 

to the W supplementary 
-benefit^ office, visiting the doctor or 
dentist. 

. Those who need to leu m ; English 
ns a second language cah be divided 
into three broad categories -.imriiia- 
.rant settlers, migrant workers, refu- 
gees and their families. 1 Immigrants 
cqnie mainly from i the Indian sub- 
continent a n d East Africa. Migrant 
^ ,r j® TS are .cither her? under the 
quota system to work in hospitals or 
the hotel artd entering industry or on' 

PPr^M fl n is f as nationals, of 
-^"trie, Refugees come from 


William Taylor 


heads and are responsible for putting 
academic policies into effect and en- 
suring that each level of activity is 
adequately serviced. 

Clearly, many of these people do 
exercise administrative leadership of 
some kind or another. Yet the con- 
cept itself is still likely to be viewed 
with suspicion. It embodies assump- 
tions about the distribution of au- 
thority and the power to initiate ac- 
tion that do not sit easily with the 
ideologies of academe. It fuels anx- 
ieties that many administrators 
would themselves prefer to play 
down. Its reference to leadership lias 
unfashionable resonances. It rein- 
forces the feelings of many 
academics that resource constraints 
and contraction are diminishing their 
power to influence events, and put- 
ting greater emphasis on mechanisms 
of administrative and financial con- 
trol. 

However different many British 
universities, polytechnics und col- 
leges may be from the traditions of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the notion 
of collegial governance derived from 
the ancient foundations is part of 
their academic inheritance. Adminis- 
tration and those who carry iL out 
exist to serve academic purposes. 
Those who perform the most impor- 
tant administrative roles must have 
adequate credentials to ensure a con- 
tinuing commitment to core values. 
The ideology of academic adminis- 
tration is strongly permeated by bot- 
tom up rather than top down models 
of initiation and control. Policy 
should emerge from departments and 
departmental groupings not from 
central administration. Skilful admi- 
nistrators may facilitate and co- 
ordinate these efforts but must never 
lay claim to their ownership. 

Perhaps because of inhibitions ab- 
out references to leadership, let 
fllone its systematic study, surprising- 
ly little has been written about those 
responsible for institutional adminis- 
tration in British higher education. 
In their valuable study of British 
academics published ten years ago, 
Halsey and Trow stated that there 

education or training, forces them 
into jobs below their levels of ability, 
or results in unemployment and a 
low standard of living. 

In the last few years recognition of 
the needs of this section of the cbm- 
..muntty has led to .the growth of the 


■ “ anil prin^ 

nls have still studied at OxfB 
Cambridge at some stage K 
careers, but the share of the 
cial universities has grown to^ 
th u “aK Ferhapt the bq£ 
shift has been in the subject sS 
isms of university leaders. Hai«« 
and Trow showed that between 13 
a u d 1 ?, 67 !he proportion of m 
chancellors who had read anssubm 
fell from 68 to 48 per cent andibe 
proportion of scientists rose from 19b 
41 percent. By 1981, thesetrendshnt 
become even more marked. Nofe*« 
than 67 per cent of vice chancellon 
have specialized in scientific subjem, 
including medicine. A further 13 per 
cent have been specialists in the soail 
sciences, and the proportion of the am 
■trained has fallen to less than 20 w 
cent. 

A further point of interest con- 
cerning university heads is that i 
majority of present incumbents tow 
never held office outside a period it 
severe financial constraint. Ncarir 
two thirds have been appointed li 
their present posts in the past fee 
years. Most of the people who nu 
our universities have never been rai 
position to develop and implement i 
quinquennial plan. Uncertainty inJ 
cuts have for many of them b«n 
part of the natural order of Ihnip 
Leadership style and administrate 
stance must of necessity be geared to 
a climate of contraction rather ihu 
one of growth. 

Differences between the back- 
ground nnd experience of univenin 
and polytechnic heads appear w fe 
widening. Experience qf ptteto' 
work among university and Cwww 
heads is virtually non-existent. The 
number of polytechnic staff 
have held university posts at 
time in their career is falling. To an 
increasing extent, polytechnic direc- 
tors seem to be chosen from among 
the ranks of polytechnic staff them- 
selves, although a high propor&en 
continue to have had relevant mowi- 
riitl or commercial experience. 

Leadership talk may sit we 3 * 1 }} 
with the democratic , 


nim 1 1 it. uwinuwiuiiv --- . ... 

academe, but coping mill w u®*- 
tionul turbulence associated w , 
contraction demands a high level ' 

ltvirli>rchin nnrFormHnCe. WC "0I1B 


certificate in the teaching of English 
to adult immigrants. The BBC has 
produced two. series of television 

aS rammes aimed at leaching En- 
as a second language, and a 
laclio Four series for the teachers. 
Party as a result of all this activity 
me Rational Association for the 
Teaching of English as n Second 

iffiT i^ AT?ELA) w “ es,ab - 

. interest generated in this por- 
ticular field of adult education has 
resulted in many different kinds of 
provision. Adult education institutes, 
and colleges of Further education 
provide regular classes irj a number 
w * th lar 8 e racifll minority 
populations, and other classes are 
provided nearer, the borne' in schools, 
climes, 1 community centres and even 
(tyosqubs or temples.; s.-." . .. . 

i' .•’■•'i'fc. i '!■ »; • .' .“‘j • ».* (ii i. 1 


leadership performance, we 
do well to recognize. ns ^ 
American hosts, that the sum™., 
demographic collcgiality id 
is as dependent on the evolution ^ 
appropriate styles and st8nc« 
administrative leadership as . , TL. 
was. Very different, no doubt, m 
the styles font suited the 
1960s. But no less necessary or up 
portant. 

Many students who lack i 
dence nnd need more persona, 
tact, such as women whose peopt 
freedom is affected by 
religious constraints, can be taut 1 
home dr in friend's house. . 

Another way of being 
lish as a second language 
■workplace through ^in' 

guage training units. inc “ i-jng- 
lirn is to provide 
specifically for work a ”.. 
courses for native 

to help them understand comgjj. 

tion problems and we 
cultural backgrounds in 
force. ' .. *al 

ssr , JT3WSr^“=; 

that particular company. -> rgjeas; 

The scheme operates ^ 
tvith; large racial 8tf ‘ l 

dons, is funded by *jlg ^ser- 
vices division of the Manp««^ . 
vices Commission author*.; 

tered by the local 
itles. ft is 

vr„.: r'antn* fnr IndUSUWI . -jm , 


advice 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The standard of degrees at Buckingham Powers of 

2^/SSmSk^ 1 ^ reach™ beTp^aks envy^KLe^if sKts^m f ?**** ■" UCB the UGC 

sly College at Buckingham ( THES Buckingham’s standards are as low ^and SiJ? 1 forci E n . ,an ' :. 1 V' jr V 

October 9) ftih to reach any reason- ftS you claim, there can be no m iwSSS, 5 . a science Sir, - I fervently hope 

SiteSuKMrd of accura^ balmice. grounds_for supposing that ft witl The bImZ 


u an occasional lecturer and inter- 
2 eraminer at UCB, with teaching 
ln»nrf in other universities and 


attract students to the detriment of 
other universities. 

You say: “There remxiii nn 


.mfrience in other universities and 'i ou say: “There remain 

X«s, I must refute your implica- guarantees about standards . . 
iM that Buckingham is a sub- Buckingham." What nons. 


fjiodard institution. 


mam no 
s ... at 
nonsense. 


Guarantees rest with external ex- 


The Buckingham licence is un- 
questionably of BA standard. I know 
from first-hand experience that it is a 
more rigorous qualification lhan 
some first degrees awarded in institu- 
tions “with well-established reputa- 
tions." If the AUT and CNAA arc 


Aie we so far down the road to nminers “of standing" as in everv Ziriu . v , ■ A , arc 

slate. that other degree-Biving institution in tK ^/talurnrisTfbvnn'onen 


4e collectivisi sraie mat an mstiiu- otner aegree-giving institution in the 
CM of higher education is fair game land. Furthermore, you claim 
In denigration solely on the ground “financial difficulties have been 
that it is independent of state or openly admitted." 1 should be in- 
lal authority control? Are Yale, terested to leora the identity of those 
Harvard and Stanford, to name a institutions of higher education with- 
fcw, also “mavericks”? out financial problems at the present 

H UCB is going from “strength to time. Indeed, your columns are filled 
strength” this owes little to govern- with the cries of anguish from uni- 
■ meals of either hue and much to the versities and colleges in the wake of 


Harvard and Stanford, to name a 
fcw, also “mavericks" 7 
If UCB is going from “strength to 


will be surprised by an open man- 
ifestation of their narrow- 
mindedness. Sour grapes? 

Yours faithfully, 

D. A. S. SMITH. 

3 Lowside, Finstliwaite, Cumbria. 


Sir, - I fervently hope that the new 
team of ministerial intellectuals at 
the DES will think hard before 
accenting any proposals In remove 
the formal pnwerlcssncss of (lie Uni- 
versity Grants Committee [THES, 
October 9). The UGC can only ac- 
quire such legal powers as are re- 
moved from cither the Government 
or the universities - and the former 
wil certainly not surrender any it 
now exercises. Whether such powers 
reach the UGC via a royal charter, 
or by becoming a public corporation 
(as suggested within the DES to 
Anthony Crnshnd around 1^65 - 
and firmly rejected by him), or by a 
simple extension of the new regulat- 


Koadly and courage of those who 
wpoort its ideals. Your article ini- 


with the cries of a ncuish from Sir ’ " Is il " ot P^aps a misuse ol simple extension of tfre new regufat- 

versitiK and colleges*^ the wake of y ° Ur e ■ d Ll or ' a, s P ace and an abuse of Ing hody for the non-university sec- 
Governmem S E h K f your influence to speak with such tor put forward as Model B in the 

It is suggested that polytechnics S2fL the . Uni ‘ .u Fecen ‘ , ™ nsu . ,t 5 itiv . < * Green 


support its ideals. Your article ini- It is suggested that polytechnics 
pt’i! that all Buckingham students with designs on self-validation might 
receive mandatory grants: this is very be upsei (jealous?) of UCB’s status 
hr from the case. Tlie only material as a degree-giving institution, 
litto the present Government has un- Perhaps so; but the ball lies in their 


versity college at Buckingham? 


Paper, the result must be tlie same. 


One would not, of course, be sur- The universities will become, for the 
prised if the brave innovation of first lime in British history, subject 


Irelp the present Government has un- Perhap 
ailtingly given is to raise university court, 
fees for overseas students to such a canvas 
level that a UCB education is now a attemp 
comparative bargain. “Coi 

A charier will merely give recogni- with e 
tion lo the Buckingham degree. It What 
unnol imply "further state support” beyonc 
is none has ever been given: nor ing thi 
dm it alter the status quo with identic 
twped to “the monopoly over high- UCB’s 
er education." Clearly, you are anx- 80 wee 
ious lest a charter might enable weeks 


Perhaps so; but the ball lies in their 
court. Buckingham is unlikely to 
canvas the Privy Council in an 
attempt to thwart their ambitions. 

“Courses are still incompatible 
with existing degree programmes.” 
What this might mean is almost 
beyond conjecture. Are you suggest- 
ing that alt universities should have 
identical courses? Or is it a swipe at 
UCB’s two-year degree courses with 
80 weeks’ tuition (compared with 72 
weeks at Oxford)? Alternatively, you 


establishing an independent univer- to direction. Whatever effect this 
sity were not in accordance with may have on the universities, it will 
your political values. Do not your surely destroy the UGC. [Is crcdihil- 
readers nevertheless have a right to ily is already strained by the virtually 
expect a less one-sided account of an impossible tnsk it has been set by the 
issue vou apparently - and rightly - Government of organizing the con- 
consider important enough lo editor- sequences of suvnge ministerial deci- 
ialize about? sions on expenditure cuts and over- 

Are you averse in principle to in- seas student fees, while its influence 


Fisheries centre 

Sir, - Your article (October 9) bv 
Iran 0 Leary on “Rivalry across the 


fishing studies monopolized on one 
side when the fishing industry and 
the practical work are on the other. 


dependent initiative in education? 
Yours faithfully. 

DAVID MARSLAND. 

Department of Sociology and Social 
Anthropology, Brunei University. 

cruitinp for, and running, its own 
BSc fishery science degree course 


Iran U Leary on “Rivalry across the lhe practical work are on the other, since 1973; the course was upgraded 
Hunbcf deserves to be cited in any But then we are a little more objec- to an honours programme from the 
«wfy o( power and influence of five than journalists who only bother start of the ly 78-79 academic year, 
bxttencbers if in fact I have the t0 S e! one P°* nt of view. This year we have recruited a record 


This year we have recruited a record 
number of students to our course. 
Secondly. Mr O’Leary’s article ini- 

E lies that we, at Plymouth, have 
een involved in Hull's unsuccessful 
attempt to launch a new degree 
course. This is not so. The facts are 


txftencbers if in fact I have the to g e! one point of view. This year we have recruited a record 

uagle-handed power to kill a whole Yours faithfully, number of students to our course. 

European Fisheries Centre by a AUSTIN MITCHELL, Secondly, Mr O’Leary’s article im- 

ctow quip. In fact I didn’t. John (MP for Grimsby). plies that we, at Plymouth, have 

0 Leary has the whole story wrong. House of Commons. London. been involved in Hull's unsuccessful 

The European Fisheries Centre attempt to launch a new degree 

ml Intended to be in Hull as he Sir, - 1 was rather surprised to read CQurse - This is not so. The facts are 
JgW “ combine the facilities the following paragraph in John that for the ,:,&t eight y cars Plymouth 
»B»onmsby. College and tlie Hull O’Leary’s interesting article “Rivalry undergraduates have attended short 
Y-J the benefil of each and across the Humber 8 : “Chief among purses in fishing technology at Hull 
J “5 “duaiy.-.I.was, and am,, a them will be the launching of a BSc College of HE which have included 
supporter of the scheme and ih fishery studies, which will be the valuable time spent at the White 
^ active part in urging it. Tlie first course of its kind in the country. Fish Authority (now SFIA) flume 
u ^ , 11 went to Denmark may Degree level teaching is part of tan ^> Humberside MAFF Labora- 
2LK t0 do with the an arrangement with Plymouth ‘pry, etc. Apparently, Hull now feel 

of the then Commissioner Polytechnic and although relatively that from the experience they have 
™ tie failure 0 f ° U r efforts, Tlie late approval for the course pre- gamed from our degree level course 
from ( as distinct vented the recruitment of sufficient they can go it alone. 

remains a strong one. numbers to mn this year there is Yours faithfully, 

tide on fW -5* a f Hull/Gnmsby di- evidence of worldwide demand for D. A. PILGRIM, 

■ S ,u , tlie " ver - ^ is so future years." Course Tutor, BSc fishery science 

%tiorw / n th e interest of both in- Firstly, I would like to draw to degree course, Plymouth Poly- 
kn to h deve ‘°P together rather your attention the fact that Plymouth technic, Drake Circus, Plymouth, 
» nave a development of Polytechnic has been successfully re- Devon 


Denmark may 
do with the 


Degree level teaching 
an arrangement with 


l,i " T’ ' “ to uenmark may Degree level teaching is part ot 
nffniniBhi y°L e t0 c *° w ‘th the an arrangement with Plymouth 
than X v ,he t^ en Commissioner Polytechnic and although relatively 
tue for a Ji Ure . °F our efforts. Tlie late approval for the course pre- 
from Hiliii ■ rei(le ( as distinct vented the recruitment of sufficient 
T '. remains a str ong one. numbers to mn this year there is 
’tie mi tv 5? a , Hull/Gnmsby di- evidence of worldwide demand for 
SSSf tl »e river. It is so future years." 
f&uliortt / n "le Interest -of both in- Firstly, I would like to draw to 
J? ? develop together rather your attention the fact that Plymouth 
— nave fl development of Polytechnic has been successfully re- 


ture years." 

Firstly, I would like to draw to 
ur attention the fact that Plymouth 


Whlfehousc 

“ I am VP.ni nnl. 


self outlines in the review, and II Polytechnic research 


Cuhural Change u™ middle class readera thal the ex,racts from the 

h 'MSS 0 9 * Ma y 1. however, L^ f £2 * co“ Polytechnic Finance Officers’ Group 

LW to set the record Sl ira^ftr^rX Statement reflect only part of thS 

3l of & 5** of toy assess- no lest polytechnics’ research effort. 

Sfcewifk W^itohouse? I ifnn ihnt^f grauDs wWch fi B ures 9 uoted relate on, y 10 

CA^htthatmyanxie- th^ that ofgro^ps wnjcn stflff 8pcdfica || y appointed to re- 

ttfr m the cheap liberal ! n ?P,5 e natura l syrapat y search activities and financed from 


L:;.7“>ge in the cheap liberal !™PH? 

4ced ^Pense may have intro- ,nle Iligentsia. 

Dfis in ^i t i ra r bl iP ity mt0 the P as " Yours fflJth fuIly, 

3na mS, 1 her whuftl BERNICE MARTIN, 

the auriito* *V In fact m y view Department of Sociology, 

'fry much ihLvfi 1, "guments is Bedford College, Regents 
that which Sir Rpy him- London 


polytechnics research eltort. Sir Rex Richards is right (THES 

The figures quoted relate only to October 9) in urging that the UGC 
staff specifically appointed to re- must slay as it is and do its best to 
search activities and financed from weather current storms. The one 
internal funds. They exclude any change which might with advantage 

auaTiiah’Art /»F tho mnei/taMhU rfi. »_ _ _ _ J- •_ I II.. « 


evaluation of the considerable re- be made is 
search effort put in by lecturers in senior Civil 


-adually lo convert its 
ervice staff, not into 


parallel with their teaching activities, I non-clvil servants, but into secondees 


and the value of all the bac 
facilities provided by polyiediiil 
The table printed in your isst 


research activity in individual poly- 
technics. 


Our departments have the facilities y ours faithfully, 
and staff required to do the sort of Q L DARNBROUGH, 
teaching and research which todus- Q^jgf Finance Officer, Polytechnic 


^ton Cute^^' : 

V, , Ynn * '■' ' done sandwich courses and nearly all 

IK front P®B e re Ports of would have gone on to careers in 

‘toe, .a 5 1ake . me wopder industry and commerce. ■ 

Stines ■ it cr y or burst into Our departments have the facilities 
ftafcs npL , C P says that degree and staff required lo do the sort of 

want and tu. ,> mac * e toore re- teaching and research which todus- Ln]er r , nance umwci, 

lm D mu»^ 1 .” sher education try, government and now the OECD pj nance officers Group. 

h Meanwi,-? 8 ™ with working savthey want. ^ ' 

•^iSSSS 1 ? the polytechnic! Tlie university Grants Committee 
M 0uS Increases in their in- has decided that it does not value firoM#e 

■.^Asion '. much of the work we do. We believe SSRC grants 

in KJJJ* toade substan- this to be due to a traditiojiahstand ^ _ , enjoved 
Qualified tojecting many outdated view of university work. If 
li mwh a n? ^f mtS , for ‘top” 68 the committee has good reasons for 
hdn»!._ ^pwtlcal, electncal , and its attack on Aston let it state Jhem 
engineering, physic^, openly, so that our own staff and 


from other departments than the 
DES, so as to minimize what must, 
in present circumstances represent 


! — The table printed in your issue of j n present circumstances represent 

a a *„h , uc o h nporiu all September 25 cannot, therefore, be f or (hem an uncomfortably sharp 
done sandwich courses and nearly all as an Indicator of the level of conflict of interests. 7 * 


Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD GRIFFITHS. 
Athenaeum Club, 

London SW1. 


than entertainment’ pieces for televi- 
sion or the newspapers - often with- 
out even secretarial help. Thinkine. 


electrical', and 
prtgineering, physic^, 



we served together on the Graduate social scientists as for the rest of us. 

_l. • ^ Ml i. 


Studies Committee at York. 


Empirical research is another mat- 


thing, however, puzzles me. The ter ami, as it is so expensive, I am 
“fundamental theoretical research" not surprised that its financing re- 
that is refused, in his story, financial quires rather a tight-fisted and 
support seems similar to what we. tough-minded approach, 
the humanities, do in the time left Yours faithfully, 
over from teaching and administra- REBECCA POSNER, 
tion, when we can, if we choose. Professor of- the Romance Lan- 
write austere learned works, rather guages, University of Oxford. 


on the Government seems, for the 
present at least, negligible. Accusa- 
tions of bad faith and bias in favour 
of their own institutions and suhjccls 
are being levelled at the unfortunate 
academic members of the UGC. Re- 
spect is fading and even the old 
doctrine of “equal and opposite un- 
pooularity" breaks down when the 
DES ceases to care nnd. hnving deli 
vered its savage blows, leaves the 
UGC to deal with the victim. 

While the UGC has responsibility 
without power, il is in a good posi- 
tion both to correct its inevitable 
minor mistakes in allocations and 
guidance - and where necessary to 
ensure a high degree of compliance - 
through informal discussion with uni 
versifies, during which each party 
holds cards of roughly equal 
strength. Some of its mistakes are of a 
different order and have contributed 
to its present difficulties (eg, the 
abandonment, apparently without a 
struggle, of the quinquennial system 
in 1973/74 and the failure to replace 
it effectively - a point usefully pick- 
ed up by Mr Rhodes James, MP, 
recently; the failure to ensure that 
staff tenure and redundancy issues 
were clarified before the holocaust; 
its over-insistence initially on precise 
student numbers reductions in the 
immediate future by each univer- 
sity). But most of these can be cor- 
rected better by discussion than by 
UGC direction. My fear is that if the 
UGC has legal powers forced upon 
it, the Government may find that no 
respectable academics will be willing 
to accept appointment to it. What 
then? 


Union View 

Whatever 
happened to 
the future? 

Lei us suppose that il is 1979 and wc 
arc holding a poll to find out what 
lecturers in the polytechnics think 
has been wrong with their institu- 
tions in the last ten years. We will 
certainly find they are concerned ab- 
out, among other matters: too many 
con trolling bodies und levels of au- 
thority; lack of national coordina- 
tion; spreading of HE courses into 
too many institutions; too inflexible 
u system of l.e.a. finance; insufficient 
funding compared with universities; 
domination of the academic function 
by the l.e.a. administration; lack of a 
unified national voice; lack of educa- 
tional interest from the controlling 
l.e.as; insufficient support for schof- 
larly and developmental activities; 
unsatisfactory conditions of work and 
conditions of service; undervaluing 
of vocational non-degreu courses bv 
the l.e.as. 

If we now ask, still in 11/79, what 
changes the lecturers would like to 
sec there is little doubt that promi- 
nent among the solutions wilt be: a 
national body which can join in the 
coordination of all higher education; 
greater ncudemic responsibility in in- 
stitutions within national guidelines; 
purity of funding with universities; a 
national voice Tor the polytechnics 
and other similar institutions; con- 
centration of higher education. 




On returning to 1981, we find 
there has been a noticeable change 
in the atmosphere. The cuts and the 
threats of redundancy have produced 
a defensive posture in many 
polytechnics. In return for the possi- 
bility that the local authorities might 
bring aid from their rates, 

polytechnic teachers are being en- 
couraged to chance their priorities. 
They are being Invited (I) to ex- 
change their original idea of a 
national body for ‘a local authority 
body to which it is "trusted" the 
l.e.as will yield a part of their local 
autonomy; (ii) to exchange their idea 
of greater academic responsibility for 
yet tighter control bv local autfiori- 


of greater academic responsibility for 
yet tighter control by local autliori- 
ities; (hi) to exchange the possibility 
of parity of funding with the univer- 
sities for the likelihood of becoming 
more closely bound to the FE col- 
leges; (iv) to exchange the hope of a 
reduction in the number of levels of 
control for one and possibly even two 
extra layers. 

But has anything really changed? 
If the chance to claim even-handed 
treatment with the universities is 
lost, the polytechnics must expect lo 
take up a permanent position on the 
second rung. Continued conflict can 
only be awaited as tighter local con- 
trol and fruitless efforts at. national 
coordination increase the strain until 
the system is again revised. 

The logic of figher local authority 
control and rate-funding, if it hap- 
pened, is local attendance. There 
are already plans published for just 
such a change, which would alter 
once and for all the whole character 
of the higher education system. 

For those who believe in the 
polytechnics and their future role as 
distinct but equal partners in a binary 
system, there must be unequivo- 
cal support for a comprehensive and 
coordinated system of higher educa- 
tion in which institutions serve a ; 
national need, are nationally funded 
and arc nationally used. This will 
mean, in terms of the current de- 
bntc, support for a system based 
upon the DES Model B. It is true 
that Model B has flaws. Yet the 
principle on which it is based must 
be sound. Otherwise how would the 
same model have for so long formed 
the basis of higher education man- 
agement ih so many countries, not 
excluding our own? 

Joe Powell 

The author is chairman. of the Asso- . 
elation of Polytechnic teachers at 
Wolverhampton Polytechnic. 








